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CHAPTER I -DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.— Physical Aspects. 

Attock District, T\'hicli takes its name from the famous ford CHA^I,A. 
and fort at the north-west corner of the district, has an area of Physical 
4,178 square miles and lies between 32^ 32' and 34" north latitude, Aspects, 
and 71" 17' and 73° 5' east longitude. It consists of the western 
portion of the rough plain country lying between the Indxis 
Jhelum rivers and under the mountains of Hazara. The real 
Sind Sagar Doab stops short of the Salt Range, which runs east - 
and west from about Kalabagh on the Indus to near Find Dadan 
Khan on the Jhelum. North of this I'ange the Doab is continued 
in the rugged upland plain country which includes the famous 
Pothwar tract and stops short below the hills of Hazara and 
Murree. This rough northern Doab is divided between the three 
districts of Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock. The Attock portion 
is a strip along the eastern bank of the Indus, broadening out 
at places to east and south till it extends almost half way across to 
the Jhelum. 

On the west the boundary for over 80 miles is the Indus, Bo\m*}aries. 
across which lie the Peshawar and Kohat Districts of the North- 
West Frontier Provinces and the Isa Khel Tahsil of the Mianwali 
District. The remainder of the western Ixoundary marches with 
the Mianwali Tahsil of Mianwali District. Across the southern 
boundary lies the Khushab Tahsil of Shahpur. 'rhe Chakwal 
Tahsil of Jhelum and the G-iijar Khan and Rawalpindi Tahsils of 
Rawalpindi adjoin the district on the east. The northern bound- 
ary is to the east hills, to the west, for thirty miles, the Indus. 

Across the hills lies the Haripur Tahsil of Hazara, and beyond 
the Indus, the Mardan Tahsil of Peshawar. 

The district forms part of the Rawalpindi Division. In shape 
it is roughly rectangular. The greatest length from north to south 
is 96 miles, and the greatest breadth 72 miles. 

This large tract is divided into four tahsils. Tahsil Attock Division*, 
occupies the whole of the northern end. Tahsil Tallagang is a 
square block at the southern end. Tahsil Pindigheb to the west 
and Tahsil Fatteh Jang to the east divide the central portion of 
the district. These administrative divisions correspond fairly 
closely with the natural divisions. 

Tahsil Attock is divided off from the rest of the district by TahsU 
the Kala Chitta hills, and includes all the coxintry between that 
range and the hills of Hazara with the exception of a few villages 
to the east included in Tahsil Fatteh Jang. In character it differs 

B 
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Sancnla. 


[Part A. 


CHAP. I, A 

Physical 

Aspects. 

Chhachh 

pUin. 


from all other portions of the district, thongh not itself homo- 
geneoiis in nature. Three -n'eH-definod and qnite distinct tracts 
are included in it. 

To the north-Avest lies the Chhachh plain, centring about Hazro 
and containing the most fertile and richest portion of the district. 
On the north and u'est it is l)oimded by the Indus, and on the east 
by the Gandgarh hills running down almost due south from Hazara. 
In the south it is shut in by a steep slope, the edge of a bank of 
pure sand which runs across the western half of the tahsil from 
east to west. This Chhachh plain must at one time, before the 
Indus cut its way through the Attock hills, have formed with the 
greater part of the Swabi Tahsil of the Peshawar District, a vast 
lake. Tradition even now speaks of it as a marsh, and the older 
inhabitants affect to derive the name Chhachh from the word 
Chhab, which is said to mean a marsh. 


Certainly the old villages are mostly raised above the sur- 
rounding country on eminences, and as late as 1835 the traveller, 
Baron Hugel, who came to Attock, from Hassan Abdal, wrote as 
follows : — 


“There is not a single tree on the plain of Attock, which is as level as 
a sheet of water. Euinous villages are situated on eminences artificially 
thrown up, like those of the Egyptian delta. The Indus frequently 
inundates (sic) the whole plain, though not with the same regularity as the 
Nile. Shujanpore (the place is presumably Shamsabad) i.s a wretched place 
by the side of a rivulet (the Chel), with morasses in its immediate vicinity. 
The view would be splendid, were the plain well cultivated ; as it is, however, 
the scene is devoid of interest, and one only feels surprised at the endless 
range of mountains seemingly one above the other.’’ 

The plain is now a well cultivated and extremely fertile tract, 
19 miles in length and 9 miles in breadth. The portion on the west, 
comprising the villages along the Indus bank, • was swept by the 
great flood of 1841, and is covered with sand and boulders. To the 
west all the land under the Gundgarh hills is poor and stony. Much 
of the soil on the southern end is poor, and the upward slope of 
the ridge to the south is poor sand, getting poorer and poorer as it 
goes higher. But the rest of the plain is true plain and very rich. 

From the crest of the ridge the country runs right away down 
to Campbellpur, the head-quarters station, in a desert of waterless 
sand some five or six miles in length. Beyond Campbellpur, a strip 
of firmer land runs down to the Haro river, across which the 
country, stony and unproductive at best and everywhere gashed by 
numerous ravines, rises to the Kala Chitta Kange of hills. This 
tract is known as the Sarwala. The portion north of Campbellpur, 
which is all waterless sand, contains no human habitation, and the 
railway, w'hich once tried to follow the crest of the ridge, was 
driven in 1899 by want of water to strike down to Campbellpur, 
and climb thence back to Attock. It is in this great blank stretch 
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of sand that the annual artillery practice takes place. The villages 
which own this piece of country have their sites either just to the Physic^ 
south of the Chhachh plain, where the land begins to rise on the 
north side of the ridge, and irhere the Grand Trunk Road is 
aligned, or on the line of Cainpbellpur on the southern side of the 
ridge, where water can be tapped. All these villages are spread 
out in long narrow strips some five or six miles in extent. South 
of Campbellpur and north of the Haro the soil is rather less sandy 
and water is nearer. Across the Haro the soil becomes firmer and 
is capable of producing better crops, but is far more liable to 
drought. The country is everywhere A^ery bi’oken, and becomes 
more stony as the hills are approached. 

The rest of the tahsil, the eastern portion, along with the Tract, 
villages of Fatteli Jang Tahsil north of the Kala Chitta Range, 
forms the Nala tract. Imagine a level jilain. Dot it with mean- 
ingless barren hills, the sinirs and off shoots of the Gandgarh 
Range. Streak it with equally meaningless ravines and streams, 
coming now from the Gandgarh mountain, now from its offshoots, 
now from the Margalla Range, and now from the hills of the Kala 
Chitta. Through it all twist and. turn the river Haro in every 
direction. It is a country of sudden and constant surprises. All 
along the northern boundary the country is A'ery much broken. 

This is a poor tract. In the centre to the east is the irrigated Panj 
Katta tract, then comes the broken and hilly country round Wall 
and Hasan Abdal, shot through by the Kandharipur, Lundi and 
Kherwar hills ; then the bewilderment of hills and ravines and the 
Saggar Avell tract ; last of all the ivaterless sandy Avaste on the 
borders of the Sarwala. 

The southern portion of the tract is a comparatively open 
plain sloping south from the Haro up to the Kala Chitta Range, 
and including the northern corner of Tahsil Fatteh Jang. The soil 
is of limestone formation, but to the Avest pebble ridges crop uji 
and to the east the tract shades off into the Avestern and drier 
portion of the Kharora Circle of RaAvalpindi Tahsil. This tract 
has much of the best land in the Attock Tahsil, but is everywhere 
scoured by many streams and numerous nameless raAunes, Avhich 
carry the drainage of the Kala Chitta hills doAvn to the Haro. 

The Avhole tract is a rough plain wedged in between the Hazara 
hills and the Kala Chitta Range, and broken here and there by 
the numerous isolated peaks starting up suddenly out of the sur- 
rounding countiy, and by the Haro riA^er and its many confluent 
streams and ravines Avhich gash the rugged ti’act in every direc- 
tion. 

Tallagang Tahsil is a square lilock of country at the A'ery Taiiagang 
south of the district, from the rest of Avhich it is separated by the ^‘***®‘*' 

Soan stream. The Avhole southern boundary of the Tahsil is fringed 
by the northern ridges of the Salt Range, which enters the tahsil 
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— 1- ’ " at its extreme south-west corner, where the spurs of Mount Sakesar 
i^pecte^ descend into the village of Lawa. But the Salt Range hardly 
enters the district at all, kee])ing in this paid of its course mostly 
to Shahpur District. The tahsil is a high-lying plateau sloping 
gradually in a north-west direction down to the Soan, Avhich is the 
northern boundai'y. The whole area is scoured by the deep beds 
of numerous torrents, descending from the Salt Range, and cross- 
ing the tract northwards, and is fretted evei’ywhere by innumer- 
able small ravines and gullies. 


The central 
plateau. 


Each area between two torrents assumes a slightly arched 
surface falling away towards the drainage channel on either side, 
the best and most productive portions being those which lie under 
the watershed where there is a large extent of level ground not 
troubled with ravines. Near the large torrents the slope becomes 
severe, and the surface very broken and stony. It seems probable 
that the underlying rock Avhich always crops out at the water- 
shed is nowhere very far from the sui'face throughout the entire 
plateau, and whenevei* the ground ceases to be fairly level, the 
overlying soil if left to itself and not banked up, is almost certain 
to be carried away from all the higher levels. In some instances, 
however, the land near these torrents is better than all the I’est : 
this is the case when the streams leave their deep beds and run in a 
more open channel, when they are frequently fringed by a broad 
1‘iband of level ground dotted with wells, and covered Avith a pros- 
perous cultivation. Unfortunately these areas are neither very 
extensive noi‘ very numerous : they ai‘e more commonly met with on 
the loAver courses of the torrents near their points of junction Avith 
the Soan. Outside of these Ioav and kwel tracts, Avells are very 
scarce throughout the Avhole of the plateau ; such Avells as there 
are being often mere holes scraped in the light sandy soil or cut in 
the porous sandstone at the edge of a ravine, and yielding very 
little AA'ater. Each A’illage has, therefore, seA^eral banks often rais- 
ed to a great height, in open uncuItiAated sjjots, Avhich collect the 
drainage Avater in large ponds ; and on these the cattle depend 
entirely. They sometimes dry up, hoAvever, in bad seasons, and the 
distress is then A'ery great, for in such seasons the wells often dry 
up also, and the villagers liaA^e to go miles for Avater. As a gene- 
ral I'ule the soil becomes coarser and more sandy as one proceeds 
from east to west through the plateau : at the same time the rain- 
fall diminishes, the holdings becoming larger and larger, and the 
methods of the cultivators get rougher and more slovenly OAving 
to the larger area that each has to deal Avitli. 

Rugged as the Tahsil is, the country is noAvhei’e bi’oken by 
any prominent hills, and slopes gradually from an average height 
of 1,000 feet aboA e sea level along the Soan to about 2,200 feet 
along the skirts of the Salt Range. 

The central portion of the district, divided for administrative 
and political reasons into Tahsils Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, lies 
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between tlie Kala Cliitta Range on tlie north, and the Soan river 
on the south, and in general chai-acter is a higli upland jjlateau, Physical 
bounded on the west by the Indus and extending on the east into ^ 

the Indus-Jhelum Doab. But there are three tracts which differ 
in character from the rest of tliese two tahsils. 

The south-east corner of the Fatteh Jang Tahsil, known asTiieFaiteii 
the Sil Soan Circle, is cut off from the rest of the district Iw the 
abrupt wall of the Khairi Murat, which stretches along the" nor- 
thei-n boundary, and, being only passable by goat tracks, ])resents 
an insuperable barrier to internal traffic and commerce. This 
corner of the district is traversed by three streams, emerging 
from Rawalpindi district and flowing tlirough tlie district here 
in a south-westerly direction. Aorth of the Sil the high lands 
slope up in a wilderness of ravines to the Khairi Murat, scoured 
with torrents, and divided into fantastic shapes. Between the 
Sil and the Soan to the south the count rv is a strip of low 
hills and pebble ridges. The valley of the Soan itself consists 
of the broad and sandy bed of the sti'cam flanked by tvide 
stretches of rich alluvial loam, with thickly wooded villages 
clustered closely along tlie banks, each surrounded by clumps 
of rich wells. This tract is secure from famine in the worst 
of years. Beyond tlie Soan again and separated from it by 
high dry uplands is the AV^idala, with many good wells and much 
good low-lying land along its banks. Neither the wells nor the 
alluvial lands of the 'Wadala can compare in fertility with the 
more favoured valleys of the Sil and the Soan, while the drifting 
sand of the stream’s bed is always spreading and enveloping the 
fields along its banks. South of the "Wadala and extending up to 
the Gujar Khan and Chakwal boundaries is the tract known as 
the Asgam. Here there are no wells. The tract is a narrow 
undulating plain of small villages, light fertile soil, and good barani 
cultivation, closely resembling the north of the Dhanni Circle of 
Chakwal and the south-west of the Jatli Circle of Gujar Khan. 

The Asgam is really a part of the Lundi Patti ilaka, part of 
which forms the assessment circle of the same name in the 
Chakwal Tahsil of Jlielum District. The name Asgam, meaning 
the unknown country, seems to be the Sanskrit e(]uivalent of the 
name Lundi Patti, which means the patti, without a tail, the coun- 
try which is neither Dhanni nor Pothwar, nor Soan, and yet lies 
near them all. The tract is most commonly spoken of as the 
Lundamaira, having refei-ence to the fact that it is a Barani 
country with no ii'rigation and little water. 

The south-west corner of Pindigheb Tahsil, the Makhad ilaka, 
is a wild and mountainous country. A range of hills extends 
along the bank of the Indus fi'oni the Soan on the south to the 
Reshi on the north, and in places rises as high as 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. Cultivation is carried on either in the sandy soil 
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—1 ’ ’ -which is found on the toj) of stony plateaux, oi- in deep valleys 
Physical banked up at the lower end to catch the soil washed down by the 
' floods. Wells ai'e few and small in area. 

TheJiuidui. The remaining portion of the central plateau which abuts on 
the Indus, and stretches from the Eeshi on the south to the Kala 
Chitta Eange on the north, is known as the Jandal. Its eastern 
boundary is the high road between Attock and Kalabagh. T in's 
tract is in strong contrast to the rest of the central plateau. 
Here and there I'ock and i-avine occur, but the characteristic 
features of the tract are the undulating stretches of fine sandy soil 
pre-eminently suitable for gram crops. Wheat is also grown, but 
Kharif cultivation is of very little importance. There is a small 
amount of irrigation from wells and springs. 

The central these two talisils forms a huge wedge-shaped plain 

plateau. running east and west, some 70 miles in length and 40 miles in 
breadth. This is a high upland open-air country in general barren 
and unprofitable, but containing here and there more fertile 
depressions in pleasing contrast to the barrenness of the surround- 
ing plateaux. In the centre and towards the west the country 
rises to a series of broken hills covered Avith stones and, though 
cultivation improAX's on either side, rock alA\'ays lies near the 
surface, and crops are liable to Avither rapidly Avithout steady rain, 
which is a rare event in this part of the country. To the north the 
’ soil is a hard red clay Avhich gi-adually merges into the sand of the 

Jandal. To the east in Fatteh Jang the plateau approaches in 
character the Kharora Circle of Ra\\'al].)indi. The soil has much 
in common with the di;y graA'elly soil of the Kharora, sandy 
toAvards the east and getting drier and harder toAAmrds the Avest. 
The transition from the rough plain of RaAvalj)indi to the high 
upland is through dry gritty loam. Generally this country is a 
bleak, dry, Aindulating, often stony tract, broken by raAunes, and 
scarred by outcrops of rock. All the characteristics of aridity and 
bleakness common to tlie Avhole plain get more marked to the Avest 
and culminate in the hills near the Indus Avhere the crop is poor in 
the best years, Avdiile in the AA oi'st years there is no crop at all. 

Hill system. Most of tlic liills of tlic district haA^e already been referred to 
in describing the general configuration and natural divisions. It 
is necessary noAV to notice them in more detail. 

There is no general mountain system. Ko doubt geologically 
there is some connection betAveen the Aurrious hills, but there is no 
regular chain or range system apparent in the district, and the 
mountainous portions are detached and isolated. 

g j The Salt Range and the Gandgarh hills do not properly 

Kange! * belong to the district. The former skirts the southeim border 
of Tallagang Tahsil. Only the loAver slopes of the range are 
included in the district, except that at the south- Avest corner of the 
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tahsil the district boundaries have been drawn out so as to include -1 ’ 
a portion of Sakesar Hill. This gives the district a sanitarium Physical 
5,000 feet high. ** 

On the northern boundary of the district the Gandgarh Oancigarii 
Eange descends from the Hazara hills. The range itself does not 
enter the district, but its western slopes project into and die away 
in the Chhachh tract of Attock Tahsil, while the broken country 
in the Hala tracts and north of the Hai-o river is simply the 
southern skirt of the range. Tlte sudden barren hills which break 
up the Hala tract are- probably offshoots from the main spur of 
the Gandgarh mountain. 

The chief of these is the Kherimar, or “ sandal-destroying ” Kiiorimar 
hill, a ridge 8 miles long and less than 2 miles broad running east 
and west across the Xala Circle. It nowhere attains a height of 
more than 2,400 feet, and is both uninteresting and unimportant. 

Almost its whole area is a Government I'eserved forest, but there 
is not much wood or grass on it. Lundi and Kandharipur are 
small detached hills, satellites at its north-eastern corner. 

A little to the west of the Kherimar ridge the Hasan Abdal, 

Budho, Bajar and Purmiana hills, are outposts of the Gandgarh 
range, each separated from tlio other and from the main ridge, 
and each simply a bare forbidding mass of rock and shingle. 

Five miles south-west of Kherimar ridge the Kawagar hill, 
or Mount of Olives, has been dropped in the comparatively open 
plain. It runs parallel to the Kherimar, forming for about 5 miles 
the boundary between the Attock and Fatteh Jang tahsils, and for 
the remaining seven miles of its course striking out west into 
the Sarwala ilaka, where it is finally stopped by the Haro river 
opposite Campbellpur. Everywhere its height is under 2,000 feet, 
and, although it starts with some suddenness fi’om the surround- 
ing country, its appearance is nowhere impressive. The hill is 
formed of black marble with a yellow vein, capable of taking a 
fine polish. This is worked into cups and vessels and is locally 
known as “ abri.” The greater part of this hill also is a Govern- 
ment Keserve, at present leased for fodder to the Camel Cadre 
Corps at Campbellpur, and has a number of olive trees from which 
it takes its name. 

The Attock hills complete the lists of hills confined to Attock 
Tahsil. These-are very bleak and bare, and are formed of slate 
with veins of limestone and whitish marble. The greatest height 
is only a little over 2,000 feet. The Attock fort and town lie at 
the north-Avestern corner on the banks of the Indus. This cluster of 
hills also is isolated from any system within the district. It 
appears to have been cut off by the ri^’er from the Peshawar hills. 

It is remarkable only for the fierce heat which it accumulates in 
the hot weathbr. 
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Aspects. 

The Kala 

Chitta 

Range. 


The most important hills in the district are the Kala Chitta 
Range. This wall of hills, which runs completely across the 
northern part of the district, and cuts off the Attock Tahsil from 
the other tahsils, is a rough wedge with its base resting on the 
Indus and gradually tapering as it proceeds eastward till it dies 
away on the border of the Fatteh Jang and Rawalpindi tahsils, 
about 15 miles north-west of Rawalpindi Cantonment and within 
about 3 miles of the westeim extremity of the Margalla mountain 
range. Its breadth at its base is about 12 miles. Its length is 45 
miles. The range is formed of two portions differing very much 
in appearance from each other, and its structure is of considerable 
geological interest. 


The south-western portion known as the Kala Pahar or black 
mountain, is generally formed of very dark sandstone, often quite 
purple in hue, and sometimes almost blackened by exposure to 
wind and weather. Mixed with this are found grey sandstone 
and red clav. 

This portion extends along the southern side from the Indus, 
throughout the Pindigheb tahsil, and ends at the village of G-aggan. 
Its length is, therefore, 35 miles, its extreme breadth about 4 miles. 

The “ Chitta,” or white hill, which forms the main portion 
of the range, runs the whole length of the range on its northern 
side. Its breadth at its base on the Indus is about eight miles. 
This portion is formed of white nummulitic limestone (hence its 
name), but portions of dark sandstone are occasionally to be found 
cropping up in the midst of it. It is much the more valuable 
portion of the range, both on account of the limestone, Avhich is 
used for burning, and of the foi'est produce, which is far better 
than in the Kala or black portion. 

On the sandstone nothing is to be found but stunted phalnn 
trees {Arncia vwileAn) and a few useless shrubs, and the grass is 
poor and scanty. In the limestone portion, on the other, hand, 
especially on the northern slopes, there is often to die found 
a luxurious growth of plitilan [Aan-ia inoiJfxta), biJiu (olive — oled 
ferruginen), mn/iflia {Dodoiisea risrosn), JAiair [Arnria rntechu) and 
other shrubs, and much of this portion only wants a little care 
and management to be of very great value. 

The range is in general formed of sharp ridges with deep 
valleys between them. The greatest height attained by the range 
is 3,521 feet within a few miles of the Indus, and many of the 
peaks range between 2,000 and 3,000. Some of the valleys are 
fairly broad and have a considerable area of cultivation in them, 
as in the case of Gandakhas and Kalhi Dilli hamlets. Towards 
the eastern portion the hills are much lower and are more rolling 
ridges than hills, but the general surface is throughout much broken 
and very irregular. There are some streams to be found among 
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these hills, and emanating from them, bnt none of any importance. — 1 ’ 

The Nandna cuts through' the range at Garhi Hassn in a very 
cnrions way from south to north, rising in the Khairi Murat and 
discharging into the Haro. 


The climate of the tract is dry and hot, consequently only 
hardy plants which do not require excessive rain, and can sustain 
the great heat, are found here. The climate and forest produce 
of this tract differ much from that of hills in the Murree and 
Kahuta spurs of equal height. The rainfall is much smaller and 
the heat much greater. Many parts of this range are extremely 
Avild and sombre, and in past times these hills formed a safe refuge 
for criminals, and e^mn in comparatiAmly recent times murder and 
robbery were common in these tracts. Much of the range has 
been formed into a Government reseiwed forest. 


There is no timber of any size produced in this tract, but the 
forests are of immense A^alue for the supply of fuel to all the 
cantonments and cities in the neighbourhood. 

The Cambellpur Raihvay Station on the Xorth-Western Rail- 
Avay is very conveniently situated for receiA’ing Avood brought out 
from the north of the forest reserA^e, and several of the stations 
for the Khushalgarh branch line of that raihvay are conA'eniently 
sihiated on the south of it, and an excellent military road cuts 
right through the reserve from Thatta on the south to Chhoi 
Gariala on the north. This is part of the road from Makhad to 
Attock, made at the time when IVIakhad AA'as the terminus of the 
Indus flotilla. There are seA'eral other I'oads passable for camels 
across these hills. 

South of the Kala Chitta in the sonth-AA*estern corner of the Nar'afa huis. 
Pindigheb Tahsil lie the Narrara or Makhad hills. These hardly 
deserve the name of hills, Ijeing simply a thick cluster of high 
pebble ridges on the bank of the Indus. The highest point is 
only 1,822 feet above the sea. The general trend of the ridges 
is from east to west. The range on the other side of the Indus 
river in thp Khattak country is well-marked and is known as the 
Takkargah of Hakani, but on this side there are only low ridges 
and deep ravines covered Avith boulders and Avater-Avorn stones. 

The tract is very bleak and Avild, it bears little or no wood and is 
covered, only Avith stunted bushes and coarse grass. In the Narrara 
ilaka there are some comparatively fertile valleys, but most of 
them are poor and inferior. The best Hurial shooting in the district 
is to be had in the Narrara and Makhad hills. 

The only other hills in the district are the Khairi-Murat The Khari 
range, rich in legends of the past and stories of demons and 
fairies. Geographically a continuation of the Chir Phar hill in 
Rawalpindi, it rises abruptly from the plain on either side and 
attains a height of over 3,000 feet. Beginning on the border of 


a 
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1 ’ the Rawalpindi District it runs steep and almost trackless, in a 

^ysical south-westerly direction, through the middle of the Fatteh Jang 
■ Tahsil, separates the central plain, or Gheb, from the Soan Valley 
to the south, and dies away on the Pindigheb border in a series of 
small spurs running down to the bank of the Soan river. The 
eastern extremity is about 12 miles west of Rawalpindi, and the 
total length is about 24 miles. The range is formed chiefly of 
limestone edged with sandstone and earthy rocks, the vertical 
and contorted strata of which indicate extreme disturbance. 
The southern portion of tliis range is extremely dreary, formed of 
rocky ravines and stony hillocks gradually sinking into the fertile 
valley of the Soan. A considerable portion of the hill has been 
included in a Government Reserve, and though it had been almost 
completely cleared of forest growth, it is yearly becoming more 
valuable. 

Scenery. There is nothing very striking in the scenery of the district. 

The Kala Chitta, as seen from the north, is, especially towards 
the Indus, in places fairly imposing. The Chhachh maiclan is a 
pleasing open green plain. But the most characteristic and strik- 
ing scenery is the central plateau, where the high, open, quiet 
uplands have an impressiveness of their own. Waste though 
much of'these uplands is the wide fresh open spaces, remote 
from and high above the surrounding world, are peculiarly exhila- 
rating. 

Drainage." The drainage of the whole district is into the Indus, which, 

though not actually flowing through any portion of the district, 
divides it from Peshawar and Kohat districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province, and forms part of its northern and almost the 
whole of the western boundary. 

The Indus. On leaving the Hazara District, the Indus, there known as 

the Attock river, suddenly widens out into the open, separating 
the Chhachh from Yusafzai. It is here very wide with many 
separate channels and intervening islands, and so continues until 
it reaches Attock, where it suddenly contracts into a narrow 
rocky bed. Being joined by the Kabul river on its right bank, it 
here becomes the Indus, and rushes on through a gorge with high 
banks on each side and the Attock fort on its left bank. About 
three miles below the fort it is crossed by a new fine iron railway- 
bridge, built in 1883. Below Attock, near Bagh Nilab, it again 
spreads out into a kind of lake, but soon again contracts and 
flows thence through narrow gorges, being at one place only 60 
feet wide, down to Makhad, and thence out beyond the district 
limits. 

The river is navigable by native boats as far as Attock, but 
between Makhad and Attock the passage is difficult and often 
dangerous, and the labour of getting the boats up against the 
strong current is very great. The river is largely derived from 
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snow-water, and is subject to tremendons floods. The average CHAP. I, A. 
depth at Attock is 17 feet in winter and 50 feet in summer. There Physical 
used to be a bridge-of-boats at Attock, but since the railway Aspects- 
bridge and its sub-xvay liavo been opened, it has been done away 
with. A second railway bridge over the river at Khushalgarh is 
in course of construction. 

The Indus is of no value to the district for irrigation pur- 
poses at present. 

There are three well-marked drainage areas in the district watershed, 
which is divided by two very definite watersheds. The northern 
watershed follows the top of the Kala Chitta range across the 
district as far east as Fatteh Jang, then runs due south to the 
Khairi-Murat, and finally turns north-east by the crest of that 
range to the Rawaljxindi Ixordor. North of this is the Haro 
drainage system. 

The second watershed starts at the south-west corner of 
Pindigheb Tahsil near Makhad, runs in a straight line north-east 
across the tahsil and on to Fatteh Jang, thence strikes south to the 
Khairi-Murat, and then makes off north-east by the crest of the 
Khairi-Murat range to the eastern boundary of the district. 

North of this line, west of Fatteh Jang and south of the Kala 
Chitta, the country drains direct into the Indus. The chief drain- 
age channel is the Reshi. South of this watershed all the district 
drainage is into the Soan. The Gandgarh hills on the north and . 
the Salt Range on the south limit the catchment area of the 
district. 

The northern drainage area, which includes the whole of 
Attock Tahsil, the Nala Circle of Fatteh Jang Tahsil, and the 
north-eastern portion of the Gheb Circle of that tahsil, pours its 
waters into the Indus through two main channels, the Chel and 
the Haro. 

# 

The Chel is the only stream of the Chhachh plain, which it The chel. 
traverses along its southern border. It receives practically no 
drainage from the north but is fed by all the ravines which bring 
down water from the sudden ridge dividing the Chhachh from the 
Sarwala. Beginning in the Hatti marsh near Hazro it flows due 
west and joins the Indus after a course of about 20 miles, a few 
miles above Attock. 

The Haro rising in the Hazara hills not far west of IMurree, flows xhe ilaro. 
past Khaupur and cuts across a small portion of the Rawalpindi 
District near the village of Bhallar-top. Entering Attock Tahsil 
near the junction of Attock, Rawalpindi and Hazara districts, it flows 
north-west for about ten miles, then turns west and runs for about 
twenty miles below the main wall of the Gandgarh range, passing 
just north of Hasan Abdal. In the broken country east of Law- 
rencepur it turns south, leaves the Kherimar hill on the left and 
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CHAP- I, A- tlirousfh the west of the I^ala Circle to the west end of 

Physical the Kawagar ridge. Then flowing due west it passes south of 
Aspects. Qj^jjjptjellpur, and after a course of about fifteen miles through 
the Sarwala discharges its water into the Indus near Bagh 
Nilab, twelve miles below Attock. The Haro is a most cajiricious 
stream. In its course through the Attock Tahsil it violates 
every point of the compass. In no part of its course does it 
flow for any distance in a constant direction. Every now and 
again some little hill starts up to give the stream another kink. 
Only in the Sarwala is its coui’se uneventful. For much of its 
course it flows far below the level of the surrounding country in 
a channel cut deep into the rock and hard clay of the tract and 
flanked on either side by high precipitous banks. Add to this the 
sudden floods to which the river is liable, and it is easy to see what 
a sei’ious obstacle the Haro presents to district communication. 
The river is crossed by a wooden girder bridge on the Grand 
Trunk Road, and by an iron railway bridge close beside it, near 
Burhan, six miles form Hasan Abdal. It is usually fordable except 
when in flood, but a ferry boat is kept up at Chhoi Gariala, on the 
cart road from Attock to Makhad. This i“oad was constructed to 
connect IMakhad with Attock, at the time ivlien the former town 
was the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla. The bed of the 
river is generally stony, and the Avater clear, blue and limpid. 
There are no tributaries of any importance on the right bank. In 
the eastern part of its course through the district it is crammed up 
against the Gandgarh Range, and to the tvest the only area drain- 
ing into it from the north is the small dry tract sloping down 
from the sandy ridge between Chhachh and Sarwala including 
Campbellpur. From the south the only tifibutaries worth mention 
are the Chablaht, the Saggar, the Nandra and the Shakardarra. 
The Chablaht rises in the west of the Raivalpindi Tahsil, waters 
the south-east corner of the Aala Circle of Attock, and passing 
betAveen Hasan Abdal and the Kandharipur hill floAVS north 
till it joins the Haro after a course of about 20 miles. The 
Saggar gathers all the streams AAdiich floAV doAA'n the northern 
slopes of the Khairimar, drains the fertile Amlleys of Hasan Abdal 
and Burhan to the north, and carries the accumulated Avaters east 
to the Haro. 

The most important tributary is the Xandra, gathering part of 
the flood AA'ater of the northern slopes of the Khairi Murat. This 
stream floAVS nortrli through the Ghebof Fatteh Jang, cuts through 
the Kala Chitta in a deep gorge and emei'ges on the Nala Circle 
of Fatteh Jang. Here it is joined by the Bahudra^a considerable 
stream Avhich takes its rise near Sangjani in Rawalpindi and floAVS 
west beloAV the northern slopes of the Kala Chitta. Across the 
Fattehjang IN ala the INandra floAvs north-Avest, but on the Attock 
border it turns due east, and then floAvs in the valley between 
the Kala Chitta ancj ^awagar ridges. It joins the Haro near the 
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bridge wliicli carries the Mari-Attock Railway across the latter 
river. 

The Shakarclarra is purely a hill torrent. It rises in the 
valley between the two ridges of tlie Kala Chitta, flows west, and 
bursting through the northeiai ridge by the gap wdiich carries the 
Mari-Attock Railway, joins the Haro below. 


CHAP. I, A 

Physical 

Aspects- 


The Haro itself is of some imijortance agriculturally. In 
the Nala ilaka, which is the first part of the Attock Tahsil into 
which it flows, and in the small portion of the Rawalpindi Tahsil 
which it drains, its waters are much diverted into cuts and small 
canals known as “ kattha. ” This tract, which in Attock Tahsil 
comprises seventeen villages, is known as the Panjkattha, from 
the thirteen cuts or channels Avhich take out of the Haro and 
irrigate the laud. There are also many flour mills (Jinuhir) on its 
banks especially at Jassian neai‘ Campbellpur, where there are a 
lai’ge number on the side streams between rocks and on artificial 
cuts, Avhich have a very curious appearance. 

Excellent fishing is to be had in the Haro and its tributaries 
in March and September. Portions of the Haro and the Chablat 
are preserved by the Northern India Fishing Association, Avhich has 
its head-quarters at Rawalpindi. 


The northern and western portions of the Pindigheb Tahsil The Reaiu. 
drain direct into the Indus. The smaller streams are not Avorth 
mention, but the Reshi, Avhich rises in the west of Fatteh Jang 
under the Kala Chitta, crosses the Avdiole of the tahsil from east 
to Avest. In its early course it is called the Tuthal, and takes the 
name of the Reshi only Avhen it nears the Jandal Circle. The bed 
is generally deep and the Ijanks rocky, and in but fcAV places does 
the channel AA'iden enough for a fcAV Avells to be sunk along its 
edges. It is of but little value to the agriculture of the tahsil, but 
is a serious obstacle to traffic from the north to the south. Its 
catchment area is small, and it has no tributaries of any length. 


More than half the district drains into the Soan. Rising Tiie Soan. 
near Murree this stream, at first merely a mountain torrent, floAvs 
south-west across RaAAmlpindi District and enters Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil near the village of Chauntra. Its course through the tahsil 
is south-Avest, and it receiA'es the drainage of all the country south 
of the Khairi Murat Range. On leaving Fatteh Jang it ttirns east, 
forms for about 60 miles the boundary betAA'cen the Pindigheb and 
Tallagang Tahsils and falls into the Indus, on the boundary of this 
and the MaiiiAAmli districts ju.st below Makhad. The Soan is a 
broad, rushing stream, treacherous and fidl of (piicksands. Ahvays 
dangerous, and impassable for days after rain, it exacts e\'ery 
year its tribute of lives. An elej)hant in the train of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie Avas engulfed in a quicksand when he was on the 
march to Kalabagh in 1850 and another-also Avas nearly lost. 
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CHA^I.A. channel is broad and sandy, and on either bank are rich 
Physiral stretches of alluvial land, thicklj wooded, studded with wells and 
® secure from famine in the worst of years. The river is every- 
where fordable when not in flood. Very few cuts or channels 
have been constructed for diverting- water for irrigation purjjoses. 
The river is subject to very heavy floods, not only in the “ barsat ” 
in July and August, but also in the winter rains of January and 
February, and those floods prevent the construction of permanent 
irrigation works. In Fatteh Jang Tahsil it receives two large 
tributaries. 

The Fattehjang Sil, which rises near Rawalpindi, receives all 
jang ^ the drainage of the southern slopes of the Khairi Murat, and 
various small streams from the north which curve round the 
eastern extremity, and after a course of about 30 miles through 
the southern end of the tahsil, joins the Soan on its northern bank 
near the boundary of Pindigheb Tahsil. In Fattehjang Tahsil the 
bed, previously narrow and shut in between precipitous banks, 
widens out, and the stream meanders along between alluvial banks 
until it reaches the Soan. The channel always cari-ies some water, 
and heavy floods pass down after rain ; but the stream is small 
and unimportant compared with the Soan. 

The WadaUi. The Fattehjang tributary on the south bank is the Wadala, 
which rises near Rewat in the Rawalpindi Tahsil and after divid- 
ing the Rawalpindi Tahsil from Gujar Khan and the Gujar Khan 
Tahsil from Fattehjang, bends westward, enters Fattehjang 
near its southern boundary and runs through Fattehjang for about 
20 miles a few miles south of and parallel to the Soan, which it 
joins on the borders of the Chakwal Tahsil of Jhelum. The Soan 
here receives the Karahi, Bhagiieh and Sanj feeders from Jhelum 
District, and the meeting place is called the Pachnand, or “ Five 
Waters.” 

In its upper reaches in Rawalpindi the Wadala is a mass of 
forbidding ravines, but in this district it broadens out into a wide 
sandy channel. It carries little water at any time, while the drift- 
ing sand of its bed is always spreading and envelo^jing the fields 
along its banks. The Sil and the Soan in their yearly scouring 
take much land and give back little, but the Wadala gives back 
nothing in return for the land over which its sandheaps drift. 
There are many wells along the banks, and much good low-lying 
land, but neither the wells nor the alluvial lands of the Wadal* 
can compare in fertility with the more favoured valleys of the Sil 
and the Soan. 

The Pindi- The Only tributary of any importance which joins the Soan 
ghebSii. ig the Pindigheb Sil. It must not be forgotten that the Fattehjang 
Sil and the Pindigheb Sil are totally distinct and separate streams 
and have no connection with one another. Similarly there are two 
Tuthal streams, one being the upper waters of the Pindigheb Sil 
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and the other the northern part of the Peshi. The Pindigheb Sil — ’ 
rises in the west end of the Khairi Murat, and, receiving drainage 
from a multitude of small streams, enters the Pindigheb Tahsil as 
a rugged mountain torrent. It is here known as the Tuthal, and 
is not called Sil till it broadens out near Pindigheb, where for a 
few miles fertile wells and avenues of trees are in pleasing contrast 
to the barrenness of the surrounding plateaux. The area it drains 
is the whole of the southern part of the Pindigheb Tahsil together 
with a small western portion of the Fattehjang Tahsil between the 
Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat. 

The Tallagang Tahsil, a high plateau, sloping from the Salt 
Range north-west to the Soan, is drained by a multitude of 
“ Kases ” all running north-west and all falling into the Soan. 

The main drainage channels are two large streams both called the 
Gabhir and both rising near Jaba in the Salt Range in Shahpur 
District.- One curves to the east and then to the north dividing 
Tallagang from Pind Dadan Khan and Chakwal, the other to 
the "west and north-west forming the boundary with Mianwali 
District. Both fall into the Soan. The Draggar rises south of 
Tallagang and flows north past that town and Kot Sarang. Tlie 
Ankar is a large single stream onlv north of Tamman. South of 
that town it is a great network of streams and ravines covering the 
centre of the tahsil and stretching back to the Salt Range. The 
principal stream rises in the Salt Range behind Thoba JMahram 
Khan. The Leti which flows in one single channel from the Salt 
Range to the Soan at Trap, forms the boundary of the Mial and 
Pakhar Ilakas, and was formerly the Avestern boundary of the 
tahsil. Of the streams the Leti is the deepe.st, and has little cul- 
turable land on its banlvS, which are high and rocky ; the Ankar at 
first also runs between high Ijanks, but latterly Avidens out and has 
several prosperous Aullages on its banks. The banks of the 
Draggar are generally steep, but here and there expand and afford 
room for several flourishing little Avells. These torrents are not 
utilised for purposes of irrigation, though a certain amount of land 
on the banks of a feAV of them benefits by their floods. 

There are no lakes in the district. The only marsh of 
any size is at Hatti on the Grand Trunk Road about twelve miles 
from Attock. This is generally knoAvn as the “ chel,” and is 
607‘28 acres in extent. Some rice is cultiA'ated here. At times 
very fair snipe and some duck shooting are to be obtained. 

Speaking generally, the district cannot be said to be well 
supplied with Avater. The Attock Tahsil is almost all very well district, 
off, and the northern portion of the Fattehjang Tahsil and the 
whole valley of the Soan are Avell supplied AAuth streams and avcHs. 

But elsewhere Avells are decidedly uncommon : with a feAv rare 
and costly exceptions the only spots upon which they are built are 
the stretches of level ground which sometimes fringe the course of 
a “kas.” 
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CHAP. I, A. 

Physical 

Aspects- 


gang: have 


The high arid nplaiid.=! and plateaux of Pindigheb and Talla- 
little water even at the best of times. Unless 
there is a natural spring the only resource is a tank or a water 
hole, both liable to failure, rrhen long journeys have to be made in 
search of water, the cattle often leaving their own villages foi- the 
same reason. 


Geology. Some information regarding the geology of the district will 

be found in Mr. Medlicott’s pamphlet on the Geology of the 
Punjab and in a paper on the Rawalpindi Hills in Volume V of 
the “ Records of the Geological Survey.'’ The Geology of the Salt 
Range is referred to in the .Ihelum Gazetteer, where references 
are also given to the standard authorities. 


The foundation of theTallagang Tahsil is, with trifling excep- 
tions, an ill-compacted light grey sandstone, sometimes covered 
with a depth of more or less sandy soil, sometimes close to the 
surface or cropping up through it, especially in the higher 
parts, which, from their exposed situation, have been denuded 
of nearly all the soil that covered them. The rest of the district, 
south of the Kala Chitta Range, is a mass of dark friable sandstone 
which forms the great range of the Khairi Murat and the south 
part of the Kala Chitta. The sandstone is never far from the 
surface and crops up in ridges and pinnacles all over the tract 
but especially in the Pindigheb Tahsil. The pebble ridges, which 
are a marked feature of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, are also much 
in evidence here, where the south-west of Pindigheb and the 
whole of Makhad is a mass of forbidding pebbles and sand. The 
north part of the Kala Chitta is pure limestone and the tract 
lying along its skirt and including much of the Saiuvala and the 
Kala tract of Attock Tahsil and the whole Kala tract of Fatteh- 
jang partakes of the same formation. Even in the Khairi Murat 
range limestone crops out amid the sandstone and forms a 
characteristic feature of the range. Kankar is everywhere in 
the stiflFer soils and materially diminishes their power of with- 
standing drought. The Chhachh and some of the Sarwala is 
alluvial in character, but the rest of Attock Tahsil to the north 
is of sandstone formation and is geologically connected with 
the Gandgarh range. Kallar appears sporadically, chiefly in 
Tallagang Tahsil, in the form of barren patches in otherwise 
fertile fields. It seems to be now certain that Kallar is not, as was 
formerly supposed, directly due to salt washed down from the 
hills, though temporary damage is sometimes so caused, but in 
general the evil arises from stagnation of the subsoil water, when 
the salts are brought to the surface by evaporation and capillary 
attraction. Experience seems to show that in the absence of canal 
irrigation the area afl’ected tends gradually to expand, increasing 
in years of deficient rainfall, and decreasing, though probably in 
the long run, not to quite the same extent, in years when the 
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rainfall is heavy, and counteracts the tendency of the salts to OHAP. I, A. 
collect on the surface. Phy^cal 

Aspects. 

The flora of the district is unimportant. The only forest at Botany, 
all worthy of the name in the district is that on the Kala Chitta 
Eange. There are A^arious preserved areas, however, elsewhere 
in the district, as on the Kherimar, KaAvagar, Khairi Murat Hills 
and in the Narrara tract. All the large landowners make their 
OAvn rakhs, in which they carefully preserve the grass and wood, 
and alloAV no one to trespass. But in general the district is very 
bare. The vegetation is poor and sparse and the country is 
thinly wooded. 

Everywhere the most common tree is the Phulahi (Acacia ’•'■■'''“s. 
raodesta). A few specimens are large ti'ees Avith heaA^y timber, 
bnt in general it is stunted, AA'ith gnarled and contorted trunk. 

It is perhaps the most important tree in the district, because it is 
the only one which is really plentiful. Goats and sheep feed 
on it. The Avood is dark, strong, heaAy and close-grained. Oil 
mills are made from the largest specimens, and ploughs, well- 
AA'ork, and all manner of agricultural and domestic implements 
from the smaller Avood. For these purposes it excels all the 
other timber trees of the tract. As it is a tree of A^ery slow 
groAvth, its Avood is A^ery durable, but if it is not cut down on full 
maturity the timber soon de^ys and becomes useless. 

The more graceful Kikar (Acacia Arabica) is found along 
roads and among the cultiA^ated fields. In the Scan valley there 
are some fine groA'es of Kikars planted and carefully preserA'ed. 

Near and in the hills it does not seem to succeed, being probably 
killed down by the seA’erity of the Avinter frosts, by Avhich this 
tree is readily" affected in the first years of its groAAi;]]. Where 
it grows at all, it grows Amry rapidly. It is perhaps the most 
useful of the district trees. The timber is hard and durable, 
considering its q\iick groAvth, good for ploughs and well wheels, 
for cart-making and a A^ariety of other purposes, while it is also 
useful for burning. The bark and the pods are valuable tanning 
agents, the latter also affording excellent food for sheep and 
goats, and the leaves, too, are freely eaten by all stock in times 
of drought. The gum that exiides from the tree is an astringent 
medicine. 

The Shisham is fairly common in the richer parts of Attock 
Tahsil. South of the Kala Chitta it is comparatively rare, but is 
found, especially in the east, clinging to the banks of raAunes and 
torrent beds. 

The Khair (Acacia catechu) grows in the Kala Chitta and 
Khairi Murat Ranges. But next to the PhulaTii the commonest 
hill wood is the Kad (Olea europala) or wild olive. In the plains 
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OHi^I, A- -g only in the Nala Circle, and is always a mark of good 

Physical soil and generally of limestone soil. It flourishes on the Kala 
Chitta, the Khairi Murat and the Kawagar hill, and only there 
attains to considerable size. Goats and sheep broAvse upon the 
leaves, which are useful for cattle also in times of scarcit}". Stan- 
dards outside reserA'ed forests are kept small by constant brows- 
ing. The fruit is neither eaten nor crushed for oil. The wood 
is very hard and good, tliough small. Sticks, combs, charms, and 
rosaries are made from it. 

The Ber (Zizyphus jujuba) is not uncommon. The leaves and 
young shoots are useful as fodder, and the wood for house-build- 
ing and fuel. The fruit is a not unimportant article of diet. A 
small variety, called “ beri” or “malla” (Zizyphus nummularia), 
grows freely as a shrub in Tallagang, ivhere it is cut over every 
year, the dried leaA^es mixed with chopped straiv being considered 
a valuable fodder for cattle particularly milch kine. The branches 
are used for making hedges. The fruit too, though small, is 
eaten. 

Dhrek (Melia sempervirens) noivhere grows wild. It is 
planted near wells and houses, especially new v'ells and houses, 
as it grows rapidly and is useful as a shade tree. But it is not 
very plentiful. The wood is of A'ery poor quality, but is used for 
light rafters and the like : also for plough-yokes (panjalf). 

Bohr or banyan trees (Ficus indica) and less often the 
“pippal” (Ficus religiosa) are occa.sionally seen. 

The tut or mulberry is found among roadside trees and in 
Attock Tahsil; seldom elsewhere. 

Brushwood Generally vegetation is better towards the east. Towards 

the west it gets thinner and scantier. The leafless “ ImrU” 
(Capparis aphylla) becomes common and ahvays marks bad soil. 

It grows on rough lumpy ground, and though seldom more than 
a large bush, it sometimes becomes a tree of small size. The ripe 
fruit (pinjil) is eaten, and the half ripe is pickled (dela). The 
wood is used for fuel and for light lath-work in village houses. 
The jal (Salvadora oleoides), ivith its jn'lii fruit, is found 
near the Indus. It is sometimes a tree but more commonly 
spreads into a bushy undergroivth. Land also grows near the 
Indus and on Kallar lands too salt to produce anything else. It is 
always a sign of aridity and desolation. It affords excellent 
grazing for camels, and cattle will eat it if very hard put to it for 
food. It is not to any extent burnt for or carbonate of 

soda as is commonly done in the adjoining district of Shahpur. 

By far the commonest of the hill shrubs are “ hhelcar, ” 
(Adhatoda vasica), and sannutlui (Dodonaea burmaniana). Bhehar 
grows everywhere. The flowers are white, with rather ap evil 
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smell, but are much beloved of bees. The shrub is useless except — 1 ' 

as fuel for native limekilns and to a small extent for making 
charcoal. Sannatha, a quick-growing Shrub, often reaching ten 
feet in height, but degenerating after ten years, often covers the 
entire slope of a hill. It is a pleasant looking shrub with glisten- 
ing dark green leaves. It is very inflammable, even when green. 

Except for fuel and light roof -work it is useless. 

The jhainra, or oleander (Nerium odorum), with its pretty 
pink and white flowers, is common in many of the torrent beds. 

Its leaves are poisonous, and animals bred in the district always 
avoid it. Imported stock seem to Imm no such instincts. The 
stalks are used for pipe-stems and ox-goads. 

The straggling ah with its broad leaves and woody stems is a 
familiar object on poor land. It is generally considered a useless 
weed, but it can be made to serve various useful purposes. The 
stalks are burnt, goats browse on the bitter leaves, fibre can be 
got from it, and the cotton-like down in the pods is considered a 
luxurious stuffing for cushions. 

The thorny “ poMi,” not unlike a thistle, but with a yellow Weeiis. 
flower, covers acres of the district after the rabi harvest. The 
seeds are edible and are often eaten in years of scarcity. The 
most intrusive of all weeds, however, is the “ hnhdt ” or “ pi)jd:d, ” 
an onion-like weed, Avhich occurs all over the district, and may 
often be seen filling entire patches in Avheat fields, having choked 
the growing corn. Its black seeds are sometimes ground and 
eaten by the very poor in times of great scarcity. “ Bhahhra” is 
another common weed, which produces in the autumn an abund- 
ance of triangular sjiiked seed-pods. In times of drought these 
are ground and mixed with flour to make a black and sour 
substitute for ordinary wheat cakes. The “ Itai mal” (Pegarum 
harmal) is also common ; it is useless, but does no harm. 

A very useful weed (if it can be so styled) is the chuiidka 
(Diptotaxis griffethsii), a sort of wild oilseed rather like tdrdmira, 
but with a violet flower. It grows freely in Tallagang in favour- 
able years, and the seed is collected and sold for export to Amrit- 
sar at 9 to 12 seers per rupee. It is there known as “ hhub 
Icaldn,” and is used as a drug in fever and debility. 

The grasses of the district are of importance, as in many Grasie*. 
places there is very little fodder to be had for the cattle (apart 
from fodder crops specially grown). Unfortunately grasses are 
poor and scanty, especially in Pindigheb, and good supplies are to 
be obtained only in areas especially retained for grass production. 

Dub grass is not much found. Khabal (Cynodon dactylon), the 
best of all for horses and cattle, is hardly found at all. Ihis is a 
good, short, green grass, growing chiefly on the boundaries of fields 
of good soil, and to be had at all times of the year when rain has 
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L ’ ■ fallen. Sairdttlc (Panicum coloniini) is a longer grass, growing best 

Physiol in places where water lias been lying. It is cultivated to a small 
extent as a cereal, and grows up freely in the crops of the autumn 
harvest. It dries up after the rains have fully ceased. Up to the 
time of ripening it is a very good grass, but after that it is little 
good as it completely dries up. The coarse dtihh is much the most 
common. It grows in poor land, but is moi'e harmful than useful. 
It is of a bright green colour and is eaten by cattle only when 
nothing else can be got. “ Bardn ” is another long grass ripening 
in the kharif harvest, sowing itself. It is said to be injurious to 
cattle when unripe, but fairly useful afterwards. Hill grasses, 
chittn and pludivdr, are the most common fodder grasses. 

The most valuable grass of all is perha])S the “ suriU” (Sac- 
charum munja) which occurs chiefly in loose sandy soil near 
the beds of torrents, and is generally self sown, but some- 
times planted as a boundary, or as a protection from drifting 
sand. It is especially common in the 8il Soan, where some profit 
is derived from its sale, enough at least to make it worthwhile in 
places to leave untilled the land on which it is found. It grows in 
large stools, often 12 feet high, the lower part being formed of 
thick reeds called Mna, out of which springs the t'dll or thin part 
of the stalk, which carries the large feathery white flower and the 
whole is wrapped round by the leaf called “ miiiij.” Kdun is used 
instead of rafters when wood is scarce, and from it are made the 
heavy baskets from which the cattle get their feed, as well as 
chairs, stools and the like. The“//7Zi”is useful for all light 
basket work, while the is the common material for village 

rope-making. 

J'aiuia. The largest wild animal found in the district is the leopard, 

which is occasionally met with in the Kala Chitta and on Sakesar 
hill. They are usually shot by means of sitting up over a kill or 
over a goat tied vip in the jungle at night. They prey chiefly on 
the mountain sheep or “ lirial,” but at times do damage to sheep 
and goats, and sometimes attack hoi-ned cattle also. 

The Indian hymna also occurs in the hills, but is not common. 
The jackal is occasionally seen and constantly heard in all parts 
of the tract. 

The nrinl or hurin'r (“oorial”) (Oris riijnri ci/clucrrus) 
affords the best large game shooting of the District. Uridl are 
found in the Kala Chitta Range and outlying spurs, in the Narrara 
hills, and the Salt Range and in a good deal of the ravine country 
at its base. Even at some distance from the hills they are found, 
as, for instance, in the north-east corner of the Tallagang Tahsil 
and among the ravines and low hills throughout the south-west 
of the Pindigheb Tahsil. Places where the best “ lirial ” shooting 
is to be had vary more or less from year to year, but it may be 
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said of all the country indicated above that the sportsman is 
unlucky who in three or four hours’ walking does not see a fair Physical 
amount of game, though he will usually have to Avork hard and 
long to secure a leally good head. Heads of from 24 to 2(j inches 
are. good, certainly Avell aboA’c the average. The I'triul has the 
reputation of being difficult to a.})proach, but the difficulty seems 
to have been a good deal exaggerated. The males and females 
separate during the rainy nionths, Hawaii, Bhiidon and Assuj 
(mid- July to mid-October); the pairing season then follows and 
lasts about five Aveeks. The young are dropped about the end of 
April, there being generally tAVO ; for the first three or four days 
they arc helpless, and a considerable number are caught, and 
kept as })ets, but almost always soon die. A male of one or two 
years is called A'A/'rc, rAup/c, or (at tAVo years) : there is 

no special Avord for a three-year-old ; one of four years is rhniiijit, 
and one of six rhliijjii, anything above that lieing a “ full male.” 

The rhdjiiv has horns up to about lO inches, the u{) to , 

about 21 ; in the chli \.\ic beard becomes prominent, black at 
first, but hoary Avhite in Ax-ry old age. The age can be told from 
the teeth. 

a? 

The chinhu'd or raA’ine deer, (the Indian gazelle, Gaxdln 
hvretti), generally called hintu, occurs in the IMaira of tahsil 
Attock, in the south of Pindigheb, and in the ravines in some ])arts 
of the Pindigheb plateau, but is not common, 'riiey are said to 
breed twice a year in April-lNIay and Octobei'-Xovember. Bucks 
and does ai-e almost always seen together, and the former seem if 
anything the more numerous, a point in Avhich they differ from the 
I'lfidl. Their horns are usually aljout 10 to 1 1 inches in length, 
but there are a fair number Avith heads an inch or tA\'o longer. 

Thei’e are no black buck in the district. Hares are to be found on 
all the loAV hill spurs, but are not often plentiful. 

The blue rock pigeon is common, especially in the Halt Birds. 

Range and the .Kala Chitta. The Indian stock-pigeon also visits 
the District in the cold season, and has been shot in July and 
Heptember. It Avould seem, therefoi'e, that it does not migrate. 

Of partridges the chikor (kaiiuk) is found in the Kala Chitta, 
the Halt Range and the Xarrara hills, but is not plentifid. The 
seessee (-su/ssc or chiii/diln) is ])lentiful in the loAver and more barren 
foothills and ravines all oaxt the District. The grey jiartridge 
(i^iVffir) is fairly common cA^eryAvhere, but the black partridge is 
found very rai’ely, if at all. The large sandgrouse, hlintittar (F. 
avciutriud) is plentiful in Tallagang Tah.sil. The -.small sand- 
grouse {P. d.nn.'itus) is also fairly common in the stubbles of Ijdjnr 
and muth. 

Quail in large numbers visit the District in spring and autumn. 

Snipe are rare. The best jhil is at Hatti, but they are also shot 
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in small numbers ill & jhil on the Hoan near Sliiili Muhammad 
Physical ^Y'ali in the extreme north-west corner of Tallagang. 

^LSpCCtS* 

The ordinary bustard or n/xtrfi, here called hiiarmohr, is fairly 
common in Tallagang and Pindigheb, especially in the west of^the 
former talisil, the tiiniiiurn helds in the morning and evening 
being the best place to look for it. The demoiselle crane or L-nhoi, 
here called Icnnj, is common in the cool months, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Soan, where the natives make a practice of catching 
them on the Aving with a sinqile kind of lasso made of a long 
piece of cord with a stone at the end of it. The grey goose {magg) 
is sometimes met with on the Soan. Duck are also found in the 
season practically whei-ever there is water. Mallard, teal, jiochard, 
gadivall and the ubiquitous shovellei’ ai’e amongst the varieties 
which visit the District. 

Although there is thus a large A'ariety to choose fi’om, sport 
in the District is not good, but game would probably be more 
plentiful if there Avere not such a large number of guns ahvays 
ready to shoot it AvhereA'er it is to be found, anti if netting and 
snaring Avere not such inwaleut pi’actices Avith the natives of the 
District. 

Hawking is a very favourite sport Avith most of the natives of 
the upper class throughout the District. In the Pindigheb Tahsil 
the nhara and hares and duck are the faAmurite quarry, and in 
the loAv hills partridges and rhihjr. Throughout the District, 
hoAvever, liaAvks are floAA’u at almost any game, and many of the 
species are great poachers. The snaring of birds is also carried 
on to a great extent, and many of the natives shoot game. 

Reptiles Suakcs are not so common as in many other Districts, but 

abound in the hills. The commonest kinds are the cobra and 
karait (Au/u fripniVunn^ and Bintgunis rserulfus). A broAvn viper 
is not uncommon in the loAver hills. There are also some non- 
venomous snakes resembling the Dluimun. Lizards of different kinds 
are common, including the familiar house lizard or gecko, tree 
lizards, and several varieties living in holes in the ground, of Avhich 
the large yuh is the most important. 

Fish. The commonest fish in the rivers of the District are the 

mnlisf^er and rohii and the best streams are the Haro Avith 
its tributary the Chablat, and the Soan. There are of course 
mdhsf^pr in the Indus, but the best fishing is in the Haro. The 
fishing has been very much damaged Avithin recent years by 
dynamiting the pools and by indiscriminate netting, and the 
number of fish is not nearly .so large as it used to be. In 1906 the 
Northern India Fishing Association Avas revived and portions of 
the Haro, Chablat and Soan are now strictly protected. Fish are 
of no importance to the people as an article of diet. 
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Swarms of locusts (mnliri, Arridinm prrpririnnm) often make 
tlieir appearance in the southern portion of the District, occasion- Physical 
ally doing very great damage to trees and crops. The last serions 
visitation of the kind was in late spring of 1891, when the young 
wheat crop in Tallagang and Pindigheb was almost entirely des- 
troyed, less serious damage being done in other parts of the District. 

In Tallagang this is well remembered as the locust year {nial'riirdhi 
sal) from which the agriculturists commonly date events. Locusts 
have several times recently invaded the District, sometimes in 
great force, bnt have come at a season avlien they could not do 
very great damage. In the long run perhaps more harm is done 
by the tohr, a kind of cricket which is always present in the 
summer in great or small numbers, aud sometimes does much 
damage to the autumn crops. White-ants also injure the young 
crops in seasons of drought, besides doing damage to other 
property. The honey-bee is common in the Salt Range, and the 
honey is much aijpreciated by the people, though somewhat 
insipid. 


There is no record of the temperatures in the District at Temiiprature 
different times of the year, but it is certain that the extremes ‘ 
of heat and cold are very severe. The high u])hind plateau which 
forms the whole of the District south of the Kala Chitta Range is 
baked under a hot sun in suinraer, and in winter a bitter north 
wind prevails, the cold being often intense. In Attock Tahsil the 
summer is short, and the cold weather long and severe. But 
the climate is not unlike that of the ordinary Western Punjab 
District. The cold weather comes to an end in April, about the 
middle of which month the temperature begins to be uncomfort- 
ably high, and continues to rise through May and June till the 
monsoon breaks, usually in the last week of Juiffi or the first 
week of July. With the coming of the rains the temperature falls 
considerably, though the damp heat Avhich follows any cessation 
of the monsoon for more than a week or ten days is often severe. 

In the western portions of the District, among the rocks of Attock, 
the ^ndy slopes of Jandal, and the low liills of Narrara and 
Makhad, the summer heat is of the most intense description, and 
is found almost unbearable even by the natives of the tract. The 
wells and tanks dry up, hot winds blow, aud the glare of the 
sun is terrific, reflected as it is by white sand and almost red hot 
rocks. The breaks in the rains are much longer, and even in 
August sometimes the country appears quite dry and resembles 
a furnace. The inhabitants are nevertheless a fine robust race, 
but in Pindigheb and Tallagang they suffer much from tapeworm. 

The rains generally come to an end about the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Towards the end of that month the nights begin to be 
sensibly cooler, and the beginning of the “ cold weather ” soon 
follows about the middle of October, though the heat in the sun 
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CHAP^I A. considerable for some weeks longer. Tlie end of Septein- 

Physical ber and tlie beginning of October after the cessation of tlie rains 
Aspects. sometimes feverish. The latter half of October and Novem- 
ber are generally the most delightful part of tlie year. There is 
little rain, and the air is cool with bright snnsliine. Through 
the winter months the District enjoys almost perfect Hveather 
with bright days and cold clear nights with generally some frost 
in the two coldest months, interrupted at more or less frequent 
intervals by spells of cold, raw, rainy weather due to the 
winter rains, which usually begin soon aftei' Christmas, and end 
vdth February, though earlier and later storms are not uncommon. 
Towards the end of March the sun again becomes powerful. 
East winds, which are veiy trying, are often prevalent in the 
cold weather. The months from April to August are notably the 
healthiest. Pneumonia and bronchitis, at other seasons pi’evalent, 
are then less rife, and fever also is less severe. The district on 
the whole is very healthy. 

Statistics of rainfall are given in Tables o, 4, 5 of the 
statistical volume of the ('hcytirrr. The recording stations 
are at Tahsil headquartei's and these stations are not well 
placed to record the average rainfall of the whole tahsil. 
The rain-gauge station at Tallagang is situate at the extreme 
west of the tahsil and the rainfall recorded at it is heavier 
than that of the tract which it I’epresents. J^robably in Attock 
Tahsil there is more I’ain in the outlying parts than in Attock 
itself, but appearances are deceitful, and Attock, in the hot 
weather, even after a thorough soaking, never obtrudes the fact. 
In Pindigheb, on the other hand, it may be said that noAvhere in 
the tahsil is the rainfall greater than at Pindigheb itself. 
General rain over the whole tahsil is uncommon, one village or 
one tract getting a soaking while the adjoining country gets little 
or nothing. -The Makhad hills are often left without any rain at 
all when the rest of the tahsil is doing well. Genei-ally the 
rainfall seems to be very capricious. The further the tract lies 
w’estwards from the Himalayas the less rain, as a rule, it gets. 
The rainfall of the Avhole district is much less than in the 
adjoining tahsils, Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan of Rawalpindi 
District. But the broken nature of the country and the many 
ridges and hills w^hich start up cause local exceptions to this rule. 
Lawa, for instance, in the extreme south-west under Sakesar gets 
Rainfall, as much rain as any part of the southern tract, while many villages 
under the Kala Chitta do not seem to profit by their situation. 
Overshadowung hills seem in some parts to attract rain, in others 
to repel it. The rainfall seems also to follow the river valleys in 
a curious manner. The valleys on the Soan banks get much 
more rain than those a few" miles distant from it. 

For the District as a whole the rainfall is somewhat scanty and 
very uncertain, varying greatly from year to year. All that can 
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be said for Tallagang is that the rainfall varies from about 20 
inches in the more favoured ea,stern parts to 15 or even less in 
the great western plains. Tallagang Ea.st may be put down as 
getting about 18 inches in an average year, and Tallagang West 
about 15 inches. The rainfall at Pindigheb closely approximates 
to that in the better parts of Tallagang. The rainfall at Fatteh 
Jang is much greater than that of the rest of the district, but 
is far less than at Rawaljundi and Gujar Khan. It averao'es 
about 231 inches per annum. Tlio average yearly rainfall °at 
Attock is about 18|^ inches. What is almost as much of im- 
portance as the amount of the rain is its distribution in time. 
A small rainfall Avell distrilmted is infinitely sujierior to a heavy 
fall crowded into a few abnormal storms, Vith long intervals of 
aridity both before and afterwards. Wliat is reipiired is a heavy 
fall in the first or second week in Jnlv, followed b\' occasional 
and regular showers, and hnally a big downpour in the 
middle of September, so as to ensure the germination of the 
wheat crop and the ri[)ening of the kharif. It is this Sep- 
tember rain which is all important, as on it de]iends the spring 
crop, which makes or mars the prosperity of the district. Pro- 
vided the wheat crop is secured, it does not much matter, except 
in parts of Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, and there to a less degree, 
what happens to the kharif. For ripening the wheat heavy 
rain is required in January and subsequent showers all go to 
help. In Attock Tahsil as a rule the cold weather I'ains are very 
regular. It was their failure in 1902 which made the rabi of that 
year so bad. The moist soil of the Chhachh and the light sand 
of the Sarwala circle keep their ^^g•our a great deal longer than the 
thirstier but stronger lands of the Kala circle. Thus in 1903, 
when the winter rains did not come till eai-ly in IMarch, the Chhachh 
and Sarwala circles had bumper crops, but the failed area in the 
Nala circle ran as high as 43 per cent. 

The rainfall in Fatteh Jang is generally sufficient to mature 
barani crops, but is often ill-tlistributed. Heavy rain in Jidy and 
August will be followed by a break in September, or a failure of 
the early monsoon is followed by a burst in September too late to 
save the crop, or good autumn rains are followed by bad winter 
rains. The best year of all was 1893-94, when the total rainfall was 
nearly 40 inches. The Sejiteinber rain is the most precarious of 
all. It may be said with confidence that if the average rain- 
fall with the average distribution fell every year thei-e would be 
no cause for anxiety about the “barani” crops of Fatteh Jang. In 
Pindigheb also the September rains arc everywhere precarious, 
and it is common for the rabi crop to be left unsown for want of 
moisture. The winter rains are generally late, and in a bleak hot 
country like this where the kharif is nothing and the rabi every- 
thing, it is the September rains and the early winter rains which 
determine the character of the year. 

E 
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CHAP. I, A. 

Physical 

Aspects 


In Tallaffano’ too tlic critical month is Sejitcmbcr, and tlie 
rabi crop is all imjtortant. The antuinn rains Avhich ])royide the 
moisture necessary for soAving- appear to be much more uncertain 
than the Christmas rains. Locally the folloAving names are some- 
times used for the yarious seasons. The hot season is called 
“ Unhala ” ; the rains, as elsewdiere, “ BarSiit ” ; the spring 
“ Klmli Bahar, ” and the autumn and Ayinter “ Thandi Bahar.” 


^"thqiiake.s, distinctiye cyclones or earthquakes are on record. 

Earthquakes do occur, A ery rarely, but thoAigh perceptible 
enough, they are too slight to do any apprecialde damage. 

Floods are of frei|uent occnri’ence in the Indus, biit sel- 
dom do serious damage. The only flood that caused immediate 
serious loss and ])ermanent damage Ayas the great flood of 
1841. The dou'UAA'ard rush of AA'ater caught the Anllagcs from 
Yasin to Sirkah, AA'as headed up in the Attock gorge and 
ran back upon the Aullages from Jabr to Shadi Khan. The 
former Anllages Ayci’e A\ holly saa'c])! l)y the flood ; in the latter 
half the Aullage lands Avere coA'ered A\ ith sand and boulders and 
half escaped. Though such a calamity is rare and quite nnknoAA'n 
in the narroAy channel south of Attock, floods rendering it 
extremely dangerous to cro.ss the riyer are yery frequent, and seri- 
ous loss of life is not uncommon. In 1889 a marriage party of 
78 persons, including some bandsmen of the Guides, Avere crossing 
the Indus at Attock, Avhen a storm and flood oA'crtook them and 
sunk the boat. Fifty-tAro persons, of Avhom tAyenty-four Ayere 
Ayomen, Ayere droAyned. 


Section B. — History. 

The materials for a liistory of the District are scanty, their 
remains. interj)retation donlitful, and the story tliey tell yei'y disconnected. 

It is only in and after Eikh times that the history of the District 
is anything but meagTe. It Ayill be couyeiiient to notice first the 
archmological remains. 

The site of the aJicient city of I’a.yila, mentioned by the 
historians of Alexander’s campaigns, has been identified by 
General Cunningham and other authorities Ayith the ruins near 
Shah-dheri on the borders of the Attock Tahsil Axithin EaAA'alpindi 
District. 

Hasan .VMa). Ilasaii Abdiil, AA'liicli lies on the Grand Tnink Koad, tAAmnty 
miles east of CampbellpAir, is pi‘obably of much more interest to 
the casual obserA'er than Dheri-Ehahan. The hill of Hasan Abdal, 
it is said, has been celebrated since the time of Akbar for its 
beauty. The Hasan Abdsil hill has, hoAxeyer, as a matter of fact, 
no beauty AA'hatexer. It is simply a mass of rock and shingle, 
bare, ugly and forbidding. 
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The presence of several fine springs of water made it possible 
to make pretty gardens in its neiglibonrliood, and in times past 
the garden of Wah, so named from the cry of admiration, said to 
have been extorted by its appearance from the Emperor Akbar, 
was possibly once very beautiful of its kind. It used to be one 
of the resting-places of the Emperors on tlieir way to Kashmir ; 
but it is now a tangled wilderness, exactly as descrilied by Colonel 
Cracroft 25 years ago, and its condition does not reflect much 
credit on those to whom it was made over. 

Colonel Cracroft thus describes it : “ d’ime has left nothing 

but the ruins of buildings, parterres covered with gi-ass and weeds, 
choked reservoirs, a jungle of trees, a scene of desolation in the 
midst of vegetation.” It is little better now save that the hdri'iddri 
has been put into tolerable repair. 

To the north-Avest of the Ilasan Abdal bill numerous springs 
of clear, pure, limpid Avater gush out of the ground, and form a 
clear stream Avhich floAvs past the east of Hasan Abdill and falls 
into the Wtili stream. The tank of Balia Wali, or as it is noAv 
generally knoAvn Panja Sahib, is at the foot of the Hasan Abdiil 
hill, and is filled by one of the springs above alluded to Avith beau- 
tiful clear Avater AA'hich constantly floAvs through it : it is kept full 
of fish and is surrounded by brick temples, and is much freipiented 
and Avell known. At one end of the tank, there is a rude rcjirescnt- 
ation of a hand in relief on a rock, from underneath Avhich the 
water flows into the tank. The Sikhs ascribe this mark to their 
founder Baba Nanak avIio (they say) summoned the spring from 
the top to the bottom of the hill by placing his hand on the rock 
in question and inA'oking it, and that the impression remained eA^er 
since. The fact that the hand is in ndinf is of course neglected in 
this legend. This is the story generally told by the common people 
in the neighbourhood, but the full legend is giA'^en in General 
Cunningham’s account of Hasan Abdal. 

Close to the Panja Sahib tank, a little to the north of it, is the 
well known enclosure, containing a tomb, said to be that of one of 
Akbar’s wives. There are tAA'o A^ery old cypress trees groAving 
beside the tomb, but the Avhole enclosure has the same decayed 
look which characterises the garden of AYah. It is, hoAvever, 
curious and interesting, and deserA'es a A'isit. 

The folloAAung is General Cnnningham’s account of Hasan 
Abdal as abridged in the last edition of the Iidiridj/indi 
Gazetteer : — 

“ At Ilf miles to the north- AA’est of Taxila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the tank of the Serpent King Elapatra. It Axas 100 paces 
or about 250 feet in circuit, and its pure and limpid Avaters Avere 
fringed with lotus flowers of different colour. Both the direction 
and distance of the Chinese pilgrim point to Hasan Abdiil, Avhich 
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— ’ bears nortli-west, 10 miles distant from Sliali-dlieri by the new 
History- main road, and at least 11 miles by either of the two old roads. 

This agreement is fully confirmed by the presence of the famous 
spring of Baba Wali or Panja Sahib, as it is now called by 
the Sikhs. The shrine of the saint is situated on the peak of a 
lofty and precipitous hill, about one mile to the east of the town. 
At the north-west foot of this hill numerous springs of pure limpid 
water gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which 
falls into the Wah rivulet, about half a mile to the west of the 
town. The tank of Baba Wali or Panja Saliib is a small square 
reservoir of clear water and generally full of fish. It is surrounded 
by small dilapidated brick temples, and on the west side the water 
gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a rude representation 
of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe to their founder Baba Nanak. 
The place has been liriefiy described by Elphinstone, Moorcroft, 
Burnes, and Hugel, but the legend of the spring is given by 
Moorcroft alone ; both he and Elphinstone take Baba Wali and 
Hasan Abdal for one and the same person. But according to the 
information collected by General Cunningham, Baba Wali Kand- 
hari was a saint from Kandhar, whose ‘ Ziarat ’ or shrine is on 
the top of the hill, while Hasan, surnamcd Abdal, or the mad, was 
a Gujar, who built the Sarai Avhich still goes bv his name, and 
whose tomb is at the foot of the hill.” 

In the time of Hiven Thsang, A.D. 630, the legend 
of the place referred to the Nag’a or Serpent King of the 
fountain, named Elapatra. M^henever the peojile wanted rain 
or fine weather, they jii'oceeded to the tank in company 
■until some Saramanas or ascetic Buddhists, and snapping 
their fingers invoked the Naga’s aid in a mild voice, and 
at once obtained their wi.shes. This is the Buddhist legend, 
which was probably succeeded by a Brahmanical version, and that 
again by a JMuhammadan one, and the last in its turn has given 
way to the Sikh legend related by Mooi-croft. According to this 
accurate traveller, the block of stone from which the holy spring 
gushes forth, is “ supposed to have been sanctified by a miracle 
wrought there by Kanak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Nanak, 
coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had a claim 
hospitality of his brother ascetic, and invoked the spirit 
Baba M^ali for a cup of water. The Muhammadan saint, 
indignant at the presumption of an unbeliever, replied to his appli- 
cation by throwing a stone at him of several tons weight. Nanak 
caught the niissile in his hand and then placed it on the ^oiind 
leaving the impressions of his fingers upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded water to flow from it, and 
this constituted the rill here observable.” It is from this 

^ that the place has received the Sikh name of “ Panja 
Sahib, or the holy “ hand-mark ” of Nanak. Such is 
the usual story of the Sikh priests, but a fahir at the tomb 
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of Hasan Abdal told General Cunningham the follonnng curious ®' 

version of the legend : — History. 

“ Janak Eaja had tn’o serv.niis, named Moti Ram and 
Niinak. On the occasion of a |jarticular sacrifice the Raja 
appointed sejiarate duties to each of his servants, and ainoiigst 
them Moti Ram ivas appointed to keep the door, and Aanak 
to remove tlie leaves in tvliich tlie food had been in'a])ped. 

During the ceremony a dog rushed in through the door 
towards the R;lja. IRoti Ram followed the ilog and broke its 
back with a stick, when he was severely I’eproved bv Xanak for 
his cruelty. Raja Janak then addressed his two sc'rvauts 
saying, ‘ Moti Ram you have behaved as a iMalechh, but vou, 

Niinak, ns a man full of compassion. In the Kal-jug vou will 
both be born again; Xaiiak in Ivalu Kliatri's house in 1’al- 
wandi, and kloti Ram as AVali in the house of a Mughal in 
Kandhar. 'When Eiiba Xauak was reboi-u, h(' went to Mali’s 
house in Kandhar, and said, ‘ Do you renieuiber me r ’ ‘ Xo,’ 
said "Wali, ‘ but do you open my eyes.’ Then .Naiiak o])ened the 
eyes of Mhili, and he saw and remembered his former birth, 
and fell at the feet of his former comjiauion. Xiinak then 
turned 'Mali into wind and him.self into water, and they lioth 
came to the town of Ifaro, which is now called Hasan Abdiil, 
where Xanak placed his hand on the rock, and they resumed 
their shapes. But ever since then the jnire water lias never 
ceased gushing forth from the rock, and tlie pleasant breeze has 
never ceased playing about the town of Haro.” 

In this form of the story General Cunningham recognizes 
a genuine Buddhist legend, which may be almost completely 
restored to its early form by substituting the name of Buddha 
for that of Xanak, and the name of the Xaga King, Elapatra, 
for that of Moti Ram. As to the hand-mark U])on Baba 
Xiinak’s stone, an e.vplauation amusingly suggestive of Scott’s 
Anti([uary is given by Mr. Delmerick. The story told by many, 
even devout Sikhs being aiiioiig the number, is that one Kamiiui, 
a Muhaimnadaii mason, cut the mark upon the stone for 
his own amuseinent, and that on one occasion during the reign 
of Ranjit Singh, when a raid tvas made ujion the village of 
Hasan Abdal by a body of Sikhs, all tied e.\ce])t one Xajii, a 
fid'ir, who, in order to save himself, boldly declai'cd that he 
was one of Baba Xiinak’s /u/'O'-s. Asked how he came to know 
of Biiba Xiinak, he invented the bible of the siiiut’s minicle iind 
appealed in proof to the h!ind-[)rint on the stone. ’I'he Sikhs 
believed him, and set up the stone. Many highly resjiectable 
residents of the town iidinit that befori“ Riinjit Singh’s time 
there was no shrine or place of Hindu worshi]) at Ihisaii 
Abdiil. 

On leaving the Xiigar fountain, Hwen Tlisang proceeded Baoti Find, 
about five luiles to the south-east, to a gorge between two 
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mountains, uiiere tliere ivas a built by Asoka, about 

History, j^qq beiglit. This Ava.s tho place where Sakya Buddha 

Avas said to liaA’c prc<licted the period Avhen the future i^^aitreya 
Buddha should appear ; besides the .sb//;//. there Avas a monastery 
Avhich had been in ruins for a long’ time. The distance jjoints 
to the neighbourhood of Biioti Find, AA'herc are the ruins of 
a large toAA’ii anti of seA'eral Buddhist monuments. But the 
bearing is east, Avhich it certainly should be, as a south-east 
direction AA’ould Inu’e carried the pilgrim far aAvay from the hills 
into the open plain about half Avny to Kala-ka-Sarai. Baoti 
Find is a small Aullage situated on an ancient mound, or pind, 
on the right bank of the Baoti or Boti nullah, and at the west 
end of a rocky hill AA'hich stretches as far as the Haro riA'er. 
In the gorge betAA'een the Baoti ridge and the Hasan Abdal 
ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a square 
AA’hich is usually calletl Langarkot, but is also knoAA'n as Srikot. 
This AA'as the name of the fort, AA’hich AA’as foianed by closing 
the open side of the hill Avith a strong AA’all. The north side 
is about 1,.500 feet in length, and each of the other three sides 
about 2,000 feet, aaIucIi would make the AA’hole circuit of the place 
just one mile and a half. The remains of numerous buildings 
and tanks are traceable in the lower part of the fort, and of 
AA’alls and toAA’ers along the crests of the ridge. The hill is 
everyAA'here A’ery rocky, but on the north and east sides it is 
precipitous and inaccessible. The highest point of the ridge is 
at the north-east angle, AA'hich is about 300 feet aboA’e the fields. 
On this point there are the remains of a large ntvpn, which is 
visible for many miles all round. 

This, liOAA’eA’er, is not the Maitreya .s/a/)u of Asoka, as a deposit 
excaA’ated from its centre by General Cunningham Avas found 
to contain a gold coin of about A.D. oOO or tlOO, Avhich is of 
A’ery common occurrence in the Punjab and H.-W. India. The 
other objects AA’ere a small flat circle of gold, Avith a liead drop 
in the middle, a minute sih’er coin much AA’orn, some small 
coloured beads, and some fragments of bone. The state of this 
deposit shoAA'ed that it had never been disturbed, and the presence 
of the gold coin therefore proA’es that the is not older than 

A.D. .500, and cannot be the famous .v/apu of Asoka. The ancient 
coins, hoAvcA’er, Avhich are found among the ruins in consider- 
able numbers, show that the place must liaA’e been inhabited long 
before the time of Asoka, and the natural adA’antages Avhich the 
site possesses in its neA’er-failing springs of AA’ater are so great that 
there can be little doubt that the position must liaA'e been occupied 
from the A’ery earliest time, and General Cunningham has little 
or no doubt as to the identification of the ruins as the site A’isited 
by HAven Thsang, ev'en though it is noAv impossible to ascertain 
AA'hich of the ruined stnpa.'i is the right one. The name of Baoti 
Find is most probably, General Cunningham thinks, a modern one. 
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but that of Langarkot an old one. The people have no tradition ’ 

about the place, except that the fort had belonged to Raja !Sii-- History, 
kap, the antagonist of Rasalu whose name is associated with all the 
old cities in the Hindh-Sagar Doab. 

The country to the north of the Salt Range contains but .'faira- 
few remains of arclueological interest : there is an old Buddhist 
well at Maira, a village at the foot of the range, wliich lias lieen 
described by Cunningham at jip. 93-04, Vol. V, Arclueological 
Survey Reports. The well is sijuare-mouthed for the topmost 
10 feet, and contained Kharoshtlii iu.scriptions on three sides, of 
which the report gave se\-eral versions in plate XXVTTI accom- 
panying it. Cunningham tliought he made out, almost certainly, 
the date, Samvat ."iS, but that nothing more could be made out, 
until the inscrpitions were ivmoved from the well and cleaned : 
two of them were so removed liy IMr. .1. P. Rawlins oT the Pun jab 
Police, and are now in tlie Lahore Musmim : they are dealt with 
bv Dr. Fidirer in the Progress Rejiort of tlie Arcluieological 
Section, X'orth-West Provinces and Oiidli, for 1897-98; but 
unfortunatelv the only portion readable with certainty proved to 
be the word'Sramauera, or “Buddhist lay brother.” The tliird 
inscription, it is presumed, remains in the tv'ell. 

There is another small S(piare-iop])eil well about 8 miles 
south-east of this, close to the village of Qadirpur, in the Talla- 
gaug Tahsil, which is also probably veiw old : the ])eople there say 
that it was not cousti-ucted in their time, or the time of their 
immediate predecessors, but was brought to light by a villager 
ploughing his fields a good many years ago, having l)een 
previously covered. It has no inscriptions. 

Some twelve miles east of the junction of the Soau with the K^iar. 
Indus, between Makhad and Kalabagh, and about three miles 
due south of the village of Shah IMuhammad Ahili iii the north- 
west corner of the District, is an old temple called Kalar or Sassi 
da Kallara, which has hitherto escaped notice. It is situated at a 
height of about 1,1UU feet above sea-level, on the edge of a hillock 
rising steeplv from the bank of the Kas liCti, one of the torrents, 
tributai’v to the Soan stream, which de.scend from the northern 
face of' the Salt Range; it here jiasst's through a rough t)-act of 
hillocks and ravines. The temple is in a ruinous condition, due 
largely to the gradual wearing away of the soft sandstone hillside 
on the edge of which it stands and its fui-ther decay will jirobably 
bo rapid. 

A few of the jirincipal measurements are as follows : — 
exterior: extreme length, including portico, 22} feet; extreme 
breadth, 16 feet ; height 23^ feet, excluding the pile of bricks on 
one corner. Interior : the temple is a scpiarc of 7;[ feet, and the 
portico had apparently almost the same floor measurements. 
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— ’ Heig'lit from flooi“ of tomple to top of dome, l l-]‘ feet ; to top of 
History, upper chamber, including the thickness of tlie lieam.s aliove it, 
18]: feet. 

3'he tem])le is built of large lirick.s, two inches thick, varying 
in length from lo|' to 17 inches or more, and in lireadth from 
10 to 10+ inche.s. On the outer walls these liricks are elaborately 
carved in decorative designs of a sinpile character. 

Within tlie temple (which was reached through a portico 
divided from it by a sliort passage), at. a height of 7 feet from the 
floor, is a band of ornamentation 8 inches deep, repeating part of 
that on the outer walls. The interior of the tem])le and portico is 
otherwise plain ; it shows signs of having been once plastered. 

Ten feet from tlie floor the corners are filled with six courses of 
overlajiping bricks, which gradually reduce the opening to a circle. 
Above come thirteen courses, nine laid flat and the last four on 
their edges ; these form a dome ending in a small hole, of which 
the covering is no longer in place, the dome being otherwise 
intact. 

Above the dome is the roughly laid brick flooring of a small 
upper chamber, only 3+ feet high, of the roof of which a few 
weather-worn beams still remain in place. Everything, practically, 
above this has disappeared. On one corner stands a rough pile of 
bricks, about 5 feet high, but this wa.s evidently no part of the 
original building. 

The temple faces due east, commanding a wide vicAV in that 
direction a.s well as to the north. Immediately in front is the 
steep slope of the hill, Avhich has evidently lost much by erosion 
since the temple was built. One side of the portico has been 
completely undermined, and has fallen, carrying with it the roof of 
the ])orch ; the slo])e below is covered with their debris. 

In the graveyard of Shiih Muhammad ^\bili stands a block 
of /.v/y/h/Z (tufa) stone, 12 by 8 inches in section; part is buried 
in the ground, but it.s length seems to be about 5 feet, and it is 
only 2 >art of the original block. This stone is said to have stood 
erect in the centre of the portico entrance of the Kalar temple ; 
when the portico collapsed the stone v ent with it down the hill, 
and this, one of the pieces into which it was broken, vnrs eventually 
carried olf by a man of Shah Muhammad Wall for use in building 
a house. He fell ill and died soon afterivards, and the villagers, 
ascribing hi.s fate to the anger of ’the spirits guarding the tdmple, 
disj)Osed of the stone by using it as his gravestone. The block is 
merely a I’ough-hewn slab, and can hardly have been used as a 
pillar as is stated ; it v'as more probably the sill across the entrance 
of the portico. 

There is uoav no sign of image or pedestal of any kind in the 
temple ; but the floor is choked with a mass of rubbish, which has 
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not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to ascertain the level of 
the floor, yielded nothing of interest. 

Close to the walls of the building Avas found a coin of Venka 
Deva, Avhose reign is placed by Cunningham in the last part of 
the 8th century A.D. 

The Avhole of the flat top of the hill on Avhich the temple 
stands, about ail acre in extent, is covered with the ruins of houses, 
built apparently as village houses arc now, of rough blocks of 
sandstone in mud, ivithout mortar. The nearest existing village 
is that of Shah Muhammad Wali, three miles away; adjoiningit is 
a low mound of some size, covered with broken pottery. This site 
called Kalri, is certainly a very old one, and may have had some 
connection with the Kalar temple, but nothing has been found to 
show its date. i 

Of the origin of these places nothing is knoivn locally. In 
the popular mind the Kalar temjile, otheiwise Sassi dii Kallara oj- 
Sassi di Dhaular, is connected with the Avell-knoivn folk-tale of 
Sassi, the king’s daughter, and Punniln, the camel-driver of 
Mekran ; but it may safely be said that the building has nothing 
to do with this popular story, and that the connection was suggested 
merely by its name. 

Photographs of the temple were sent to Dr. M. A. Stein, who 
writes as folloAvs : “ In style the tem 2 )le closely resembles two 

small shrines standing amidst the ruins of Amb, Shahpur District, 
but these are of a kind of tuffa stone. I do not think the details 
visible in the photographs permit a close dating, but seventh to 
ninth century of our era would probably be an a])proximate date. 
The large size of the bricks points to the earlier’ limit. * * * * 
It is evident from the general look of the structure that it was a 
Hindu temple. Closer examination of the cella might show 
whether it Avas dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu.” 

On the materials aA'ailable no more definite conclusion as to 
the date of the temple appears to be possible. Dr. Stein refers to 
the small shrines at Amb. In style of ornamentation, as well as 
in general arrangement, their resemblance to the Kalar temple is 
striking, and it can hardly be doubted that their date is approxi- 
mately the same. Of these Amb temjjles, A\ hich lie about fifty 
miles due south from Kalar, CAinningliam AAu-ites that they “ are 
all of the Kashmirian style, but almost certainly of late date, as all 
the arches haA'e cinquefoil instead of trefoil heads, AV'hich is the 
only form in Kashmir. I think, Cherefore^ that their most pro- 
bable date is from 8U0 to 950 A.D. ” (At Kalar there is no arch 
remaining.) 

The temple also much resembles the liA'e small temjiles at 
Kafir Kot (about sixty miles to the south-east) described in Archa' 
logical Reports, xiv, 20 — 28. 


CHAP. I, B. 
History. 
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History. 

Early 

flistorj' 


The central plateau is innocent of arclifeological remains. 

The northern portion of the district from its geographical 
position is associated with much of great interest in the history of 
India. 


The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north-west swept across tlie Chhachh plain, and down southwards 
right across the Attock Tahsil, and this to a great extent accounts 
for the fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and that 
they are nearly all Musalmans. Ko old and archaic forms could 
exist in the constant turmoil in which the District has been involved 
until within a very few years of the present time. The names 
of Alexander, hlahmiid of Ghazni, Babar and “ Tamurlane ” or 
Timiir, are all closelj" connected with the District, and as will have 
been already seen from the description of places of antiquarian 
interest given above, relics of Buddhism are common and of great 
arcluBological value. Many of the legends of the great and 
mythical Rasalu are connected with places within this tract. 

The history of the District up to the time of Alexander is of 
interest only to the antiquarian. General Cunningham has elabor- 
ated theories, ])artly from what appear to him to be similiarities 
of names, as to the original inhabitants of the District, and as these 
are the views of so great an authority they deserve full notice. 

General Cunningham holds that the Takkas Avere the earliest 
inhabitants of this part of the country after the Aryas, Avho are 
supposed to have come into it about 1426 B.C. The tract 
between the Indus and Jhelum, knoAvn as Samma, is supposed to 
have been held by Anavas of the Timilr race, Peshawar and the 
country Avest of the Indus, by the Ghandharee. 

The Takkas, an early Turanian race, are belieA'ed to haA^e held 
the AA’hole or the greater part of the Sind-Sagar Doab. From 
this tribe General Cunningham, Avith some probability, derives the 
name of Taxila, or Takshasila, Avdiich, at the time of Alexander, 
Avas a large and Avealthv city, the most populous betAveen the 
Indus and Hydaspes (Jhelum) and is identified beyond a doubt 
A\nth the niins of Shah-dheri or Dheri-Shahan, a feAV miles to the 
north of the Margalla pass in the district of RaAvalpindi. So far, 
General Cunningham’s theory as to the early population of the Dis- 
trict seems reasonable enough ; but he goes on to assert his belief 
that already, before the time of Alexander, the Takkas had been 
ousted from the neighbourhood of Taxila by the Awans. This 
theoiw he builds upon the scanty foundation existing in the simi- 
larity of the name AAvan or “ AnuAA'an,” as ho Avould read it, with 
that of Amanda, the district in Avhich, according to Pliny, the 
toAvn of Taxila Avas situated. The traditions of the Awans are so 
strikingly contradictory of this theory, as to depriAm it of 
much, if not all, the Aveight Avith Avhich the authority of General 
Cunningham Avould invest it. 
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The Takkas or Takshah Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India, somevdiere about (300 B.C. They 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country and 
turned Buddhist, a religion which they professed at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion. Landa, King of the Prasu, was of this 
race ; 4his is about the time of the foundation of Gaznipur by the 
Bhatti Zadavas. 

About 500 B.C. Darius conquered Western India. In 331 
B.C. came Alexander’s invasion. At this time Abisares ruled the 
country, north of the Eawalpindi District, and Porus ruled that 
east of the Jhelum river. Taxiles ruled the tract lying between 
the Indus and the Jhelum. 

An attempt has been made to show that Alexander never 
passed through the District at all. It is conjectured that the 
site of Taxila in Alexander’s time Avas at Akra in the Bannu 
District, and that Alexander crossed the Indus at Kundian in 
Mianwali District, Avhence there is a clear route over the plain 
country at the foot of the Salt Range right aAvay to the .Jhelum. 
These conjectures, hoAvever, must be set aside, for if there is 
anything certain in the ancient topography of the Indus 
region it is the identity of the Shah-dheri site with Taxila. Alex- 
ander and his carts, carrying large boats in sections, almost 
certainly crossed the Attock Tahsil. But Alexander simply 
marched through the District, disappeared doAvn the Jhelum 
and left no trace of his influence behind. Tliere are no Greek 
monuments in the District and the people of the tract have 
heard nothing from their forefathers about the gi'eat coni^ueror ; 
even if they knoAV the name of “ Sultan Sikandar ” it is only 
vaguely as that of a great king of bygone ages. At the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, at least the northern portion of the District 
appears to hai'e formed, nominally at any rate, part of the king- 
dom of Magadha. Fifty years after Alexander’s Ausit the people 
of Taxila are said to haA^e rebelled against Bindusara, King 
of Magadha. Their subjection was effected by the famous 
Asoka, Avho resided at Taxila as Viceroy of the Punjab during 
his father’s lifetime. His edicts are dated about the middle of 
the third century B.C. From the reign of Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of Upper India, Aveniay suppose Buddhism to luiA^e taken 
root in the Northern Punjab, but Taxila again fades from history 
till A.D. 400, Avdien it Avas visited as a place of jieculiar sanctity 
by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. Fa Ilian. After Asoka there is 
no direct mention of the District, and the period is one of great 
darkness. Probably the Avhole tract formed part of the kingdom 
of Bucratides the Greek, who not long after Asoka’s reign 
extended his power over the Western Punjab. The Indo-Gi’cek 
kings held the country after him, being at last ousted by the 
nomad hordes of Indo-Scythians. At any rate when HAA en Thsang, 
the most famous of the Chinese pilgrims, visited the District 


CHAP. I,B. 
History. 
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CHAP^I, B- ^ j)_ (530 and again in A.D. (543, tlie period was one of 

History, tlie decay of Buddlaism. The Brahman revival, to which India 

owes its present form of Hinduism, had already set in, in the 
early years of the fifth century, and must have been at its height 
in the'^days of Hwen Thsang. From this time the light afforded 
by the records of the Chinese pilgrims fails, and a long period 
of darkness swalloAvs up the years that intervened before the 
Muhammadan invasions and the commencement of real history. 
The country was under the dominion of the Hindu kings of 

Kashmir, and probably so remained till the end of the 9th 

century. After that the District formed part of the kingdom 
of the Brahman rulers of Kabul, Samauta Deva and his 
successors (more accurately designated as the “ Hindu Shahis of 
Kabul ”) who remained in possession till the times of Mahmud 
Ghaznavi. Anand Pal and Jai Pa], of whom the histories of Mah- 
mud’s invasions make mention as kings of Lahore, were Shahi 
kings. In the meantime the Gakhhars had grown strong in the 
hills to the east, but their dominion never extended beyond the 
Margalla pass and the Khairi Murat. 

Muhammad- The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected with 

an iuTufiers. this District is the battle between Mahmiid Ghaznavi and the 
Hindu army under Pirthwi Raja, in A.D. 1008, in which the 
ihvader was nearly- defeated by the impetuosity of an attack made 
upon his camp by a force of 30,000 Gakkhars. This battle, which 
decided the fate of India, is said to have been fought on the plain of 
Chhachh, near Hazro and Attock on the Indus. It ended in the total 
defeat of the Rajput confederacy, and India lay at the mercy of the 
Muhammadan invaders. It is probable that Islam in the District 
dates from this time. Knowing what Ave do of Mahmud, it is 
certain that Islam would be imposed on all as the only way of 
obtaining peace, though these unwilling converts may have 
reverted to Hinduism as soon as his back Avas turned, and there 
are indications that the general conAmrsion of the people took 
place some centuries later. During the reigns of the succeeding 
Sultans of Ghazni there Avere many inAmsions into India, but 
though the District lay in the path of the inAmding hordes there 
is no special event on record connecting them Avith the District. 
The northern portion of the tract aa'us in 1205 the scene of the 
quarrel between the Gakkhars and Shahab-ud-din Ghori. Having 
defeated and massacred the Gakkhars and restored order in India 
Shahab-ud-din, returning westAvard, Avas camped on the banks of 
the Indus. His tent being left open towards the river for the sake 
of coolness, a band of Gakkhars SAAmm across at midnight to the spot 
where the king’s tent Avas pitched, and, entering unopposed, 
despatched him with numerous Avounds. 

Throughout the 13th century Ghaznavide and Afghan incur- 
sions continued. In the 14th century the Mughals came. Timur 
marched across Attock Tahsil, and left all India in confusion. 
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In 1519 A.D. Babar marclied tlirougli the District and crossed L ’ 

the Scan on his way to Bhera, Khnshab and Chiniot. He was History, 
often in the District ag'ain. On his 5th invasion in 1525 he 
marched along the foot of the hills from the Haro to Sialkot, and 
notices the scarcity of grain due to drought, and the coldness 
of the climate, pools being frozen over. 

But all this drum and fife history has little internal connec- 
tion with the history of the tract. The great portion of the “ 
District lying south of the Kala Chitta was out of tlie track of the 
invading armies, and the various tribes ratlier propitiated the 
foreign conquerors by gifts of Jiorses and hawks than in\nted 
attack. The Chhachh was a desolate marsh, and no part of the 
District was rich enough to excite the rapacity of Afghans and 
Mughals. The real history of the District is tribal. The Janjnas 
are the first who appear to have been in dominant possession 
of the country. Nothing is known of the history of their 
kingdom, but their pre.sent distribution and tradition encour- 
age the belief thatt hey held the whole conntiy north of the 
Salt Range between the Indus and tlie Jlielnm. Babar in 
his memoirs says that the Janjnas had in 1519 A.D. from 
old times been the rulers and inhabitants of the Salt Range, 
and of “the iU and a Z a. W which are between tlie Indus and 
the Jhelum. Their power was exerted in a friendly and brotherly 
■way over “ Jats and Gujars, and many other men of similar 
tribes,, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley,” They took a share of the produce fixed from very 
remote times, never varying their demand. In Rawalpindi 
District they were dispossessed by their ancient enemies the Gak- 
khars. In this District the first successful attack on them was 
probably made by the Khattars. At the same time bands of 
Afghan invaders came from across the Indus and settled on the 
river bank. The Khattars claim to have come to the District with 
the earliest Muhammadan invaders, and were probably originally 
natives of Khorasan. Whatever their origin and whatever their 
connection with the Awans and the Khokhars they were probably 
established in the District before the advent of the former tribe. 

The Awans are said to have entered the District from the south by 
the way of the Salt Range and to have spread to its northern 
limits. Wliile they were settling down in this tract and confining the 
Khattars to the country they now possess the Alpials seem to have 
been wandering about in the Khnshab and Tallagang Tahsils before 
finally settling down in their present home on the upper Soan. 

The Ghebas too were migrating from the south, and about the 
beginning of the IGtli century took possession of the present 
Gheb ilaka. The Johdras also may have come about the same 
time. The probability is that the Khattars dispossessed the Janj- 
uas of an outlying portion of their dominions, that the Awan 
invasion was the first really vital blow to Janjua power in the 
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CHAP- 1. B. and tliat tlieir immig-ration continued for many years. 

History. Witli them came other wandering tribes, Alpials, Ghebas and 
Johdras, who held their own with the more numerous Awans, or 
aided by later reinforce'ments wrested from them portions of the 
country they had seized. The fortunes of each tribe must have 
fluctuated greatly, and each must have gained, held and lost many 
different blocks of country before they finally settled down. 

This process Avas probably going on during the Mughal rule, 
rule. * The District Avas then included in tlie Sind-Sagar Sarkar, which 
included the whole of the Sind-Sagar Doiib. The Am-i-Akbari 
throAYS but little light on the state of the tract at that time. The 
Avhole Sind-Sagar Doab was dhuded into forty-tAA^o maltuls or par- 
ganas. From these the AAAuin, the present Awankari, held 
by Awans and paying Rs. 10,399 revenue can be identified 
as including Tallagang Tahsil and part of Shahpur ; Attock 
Banaras, the name given to Attock by Akbar to distinguish it from 
Katak Banaras at the other extremity of the empire, probably 
comprised Chhachh and the upper part of the Khattar country ; 
Nelab included the rest of the Khatar and some territory trans- 
Indus ; and Akbarabad Terkhery (Takhtpari) was made up of 
parts of RaAA’alpindi, Fatteh Jang and Gujar Khan. The Gakkhars 
at one period appear to liaA'e extended their rule OA'er Fatteh 
Jang, Soan and Asgam. But the Mughal sway was always more 
nominal than real. They appear to have been content to levy 
reA’enue and there is nothing to show that any serious government 
was attempted. The AA'hole District paid revenue of only about 
half a lakh of rupees, and the heads of each tribe were practically 
independent though tributary princes. There is no account in the 
Am-i-Akbari of any tribe inhabiting the District. The Mughal 
emperors constantly passed through Attock Tahsil on their way 
to their favourite summer resort in Kashmir, but the District was 
not a place worth holding and administering. 

^ During the rule of the later Mughals the District Avas prominent 

Mughal rule, merely as the road by which the invading armies of Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, Timiir Shah, Durani, and Zaman Shah adAmnced to 
Delhi. The Court of Delhi Avas too much engrossed in its 
luxuries and pleasures to attend to any enemy until that enemy 
was at its gates, and the inAmders hurried on through the District 
AAdthout opposition from the Mughals or from the local population. 
The great tribes of the District were left to their own deAuces 
amidst the turmoil of the empire. The tribal heads were consi- 
dered as, and enjoyed the privileges of, independent chieftains, 
paying no revenue to the Government of the day further than 
an occasional present of a horse, a mule or a haAvk by way of 
nazrana or tribute. In the decay of the Empire the local tribes 
waxed more and more independent in the absence of any settled 
government. None of the Sikh had their home in the 

country north of the Jhelum, and the District long remained more 
or less nominally under the rule of the Duranis. 
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Meanwhile the Sikh power was steadily growing and advanc- ® 

ing. In 1765 Gujar Singh, Bhangi, had defeated the Gakkhars at History. 
Gujrat. In a few years he crossed the Jhelum, extended his power The Sikhs, 
to Rawalpindi and snbjngated the warlike tribes of Rawalpindi 
and the Salt Range. Hardly had the Sikhs well established 
themselves in Rawalpindi before the more valnable portions of the 
District came under their sway. The rich Soan ilaka of Fateh Jang 
was at once seized by Sardar (Jhattar Singh, Snkerchakia, and its 
history is that of Rawalpindi. But tliere was little to tempt Sikh 
avidity in the rest of the District, and it was not till Sikh power 
was consolidated under Maharaja Ranjit Singli that the District 
as a whole came under Sikh dominion. The Attock Tahsil and 
the north of Fatteh Jang lay across the road to Peshawar, and 
the Sikhs took it imder direct management from early in the 
19th century. Revenue was collected by ap})raisement, and only 
at a later date were leases given. Tlie country remained off and on 
under the management of Bhai Malm Singh till annexation. But 
the rest of the District, after the break u]) of the Mughal empire, 
and until Maharaja Ranjit Singh was firmly established as ruler 
of the Punjab, Avas the battle-ground of the strong tribes Avhich 
still own it. The Sagri Pathans from Kohat drove tlie Awiins out 
of Makhad and the other tribes, Jodliras, Ghcbas, and Khattars 
settled down to the limits which substantially form their boundaries 
to this day. To this tract the Sikhs came about 1789, but their 
rule extended to these rude tribes at a comparatively late date, 
for the people Avere hardy and AA'ailike, and the barren desolata, 
plains presented little hope of profit to the Sikh Kiirdars of 
Lahore. Even up to the day AA'hen the British Government AA’a.s 
introduced into the tract the Sikh system in its completeness was 
never introduced. ElseAvhere the Sikhs enforced a rude and 
imperfect order, but this tract Avas too distant to make entire 
'subjection of any strategical importance, and too poor to repay 
the cost of good gOA^ernment. The task of breaking the pro- 
minent chieftains and reducing to order and submission the 
compact tribes avIio looked up to their chiefs Avas probably not 
beyond the poAvers of the Sikhs, but it Avas not Avorth Avhile. The 
authority of the Lahore GoA^ernment aa'us ahvays admitted and 
often asserted, but subject to that admission the pco])le AAU're 
left to AA'rangle among themsehn's, and to settle their OAvn disputes 
with SAA'ord and dagger. Tribal authority Avas relied on to keep 
society together and prevent anarchy, and rcA'cnue Avas the only 
care. But realization through Kardars by appraisement of the 
crop AA'as a method not suited to the constitution of District society. 

From the very first the tribal chieftains took the ])lace occupied 
in other districts by Kardars. The Makhad ilaka AA'as alvA'ays leased 
to the Khan, aa'Iio eollected by appi’aisement from his tribesmen. 

The toAA'n of Makhad itself ahvays held a Sikh garrison, but in 
the villages around the Khan was left to himself. As early as 1789 
Sardar Maha Singh, father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, gave a lease 
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CHAF I, B. ^liole of Tallagang, all Pindigheb, except Makhad and the 

History. Gheba ilaka of Patteh Jang to Malik Ainanat Khan for Rs. 6,900. 
In the nineteenth century the Kalianwala family were, with the 
exception of two short breaks, continuously in possession of the 
tract as jagirdars. But whoever held it endeavoured to realize 
reveniie through the Johdras of Pindigheb, and with that remained 
content. Whether it was Patteh Singh or Did Singh, Kalianwala 
(1798—1825), Dhanna Singh, Miilwa (1825—1828, 1829—1832, 
and 1832-1844) or Budh Singh, Sindianwala (1828), a lease was 
always offered to the reigning chief of Pindigheb. Even when it was 
refused by the Johdras (Malik Nawab Khan refused the lease in 
1798), and the Sikhs had to administer directly, the large owners in 
the Gheba, Jodhra and Makhad country had to be placated by grants 
of chuJidram or remissions of one-fourth of the whole revenue collec- 
tions. Sometimes the people paid and sometimes they did not. 
Every family had its feud and every village its part, and so wrang- 
ling and fighting the administration went on until the Sikh rule fell, 
and Lieutenant Nicholson appeared to represent the Sikh Darbar. 
The last 30 years of Sikh rule wei’e a record of murder, treason 
and incompetence almost unparalleled. The Sikh Kardars, not 
strong enough to enforce their authority, did not scruple to set 
family against family and to instigate and reward murder and 
treachery. Hardly a gleam of chivalry shines through the blood- 
stained records of the family feuds, in which first one chief and 
then another lost their lives, seldom in open battle, generally by 
treacherous stab or midnight murder. The most important incident 
of this period is the gradual decline of the Johdras of Pindigheb 
and the rise of the Ghebas. At first responsible for the whole of 
Tallagang, a part of Chakwal, the greater portion of Pindigheb and 
much of Patteh Jang, the Johdras by their oVn weakness and 
incompetence lost almost all. Their chiefs were men of loose and 
intemperate habits, too lazy to undertake the trouble and responsi- 
bility which commanding authority involved, and politically too 
short-sighted to see the goodly heritage they were throwing away. 
The decline of the family began in 1798, when Nawab Khan refused 
the contract for the revenue. Prom that date the Dandi Langrial 
villages were lost for ever, the Chahjiaram rights being surrendered 
a few years later. In 1803 the Sil ilaka "was restored to the 
family. Ten years later Malik Nawab Khan, thoroughly dissatis- 
fied and shorn of the larger portion of his ancestors’ wealth and 
state, rebelled and joined Dost ]\Iahomed Khan, Amir of Kabul, 
at the time that chief was waging war with the Sikhs on the 
bank of the Indus. Dost Mahomed was defeated and retraced 
his steps to Kalml, whither Nawab Khan followed him, leaving 
his family at Kohat. One or two years afterwards he returned, 
died at Peshawar and was buried at Kohat. His younger brother, 
Malik Gulam Mahomed, tlien entered into negotiations with Sardar 
Did Singh, Kalianwala, Jagirdar, and obtained through him the 
Chaharam originally granted to Nawab Khan and permission to 
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reside at Pindiglicb. He -^vas also entnisted witli the realization B, 

of tlie revenue of Ilaka Jandoogdial, situate on the bank of the History. 
Indus and inhabited by a l)ody of frecbooter.s. I'he r('st of the 
tract was directly managed Ijy the Sikh.s. But in 182o the 
ilakas of Sil, Klumda, Kliaur, ICamliar and (Iheb were divided 
between Malik (lulam i\Iahomed and l!ae ^Malionu'd Khan, Hheba 
of Ivot. Botli aided the Sikhs in their war with Sayad Alnned, 
the fanatic leader, who liaving been compelled to retire from 
Peshawar, which he had for some time absolutcdy ruled, liad made 
Balakot in Hazara his headquarters. (xulam iMahomcd fought 
under Atar Singh and Budh Singh, Sindhanwalia, against 
Sayad Ahmed at the ])attle of Akora, near xVttock, in 1827, and 
Rae jiahomed Khan uuder Prince Slier Singh and rieneral 
Ventura at Balakot in iSdO. 

Keither chief could realize in full the demand for the tract 
leased to liim. In 182b tlie arrears amounted to Bs. l,(;2,2n;), 
out of which only a small sum was collected with ditliciilty. 

For the balance 2italik Ciulain Mahomad and his son, iMalik 
Allayar, and Rae Mahomed Khan and his son, Fatteh Khan, 
were summoned to Lahore. IMalik Allayar and llae Fatteh 
Khan were confined as hostages, while their fathers remained 
at large. In a quarrel which took place betwi'cn tin' latter Rae 
Mahomed Khan cut dowji Malik Bulam Mahonn'd Khan in open 
Darbar at Amritsar and fled to his liome. It tvas not tliought 
politic to jntnish him at the time as his services were urgently 
needed on the side of Government in a wild country where 
the Sikh Kardiirs never gained full power, and we find liim 
next year rewarded for his services against Sayad Ahmed. 

But a heavy fine was imjiosed and security taken for the arrears 
of revenue. The ancient enmity between tlie ttvo families Avas 
noAv inflamed to fever heat. Sardar Atar Singh, Kaliainvala, Avho 
Avas in charge of the tract, folloAving the usual Sikh policy, seized 
the opportunity. In ISdl Rae iMaliomed Khan Avas murclered in 
his own fort of Pahag AA'ith 'eA'ery circumstance of treachery and 
cruelty. Colonel fh-acroft's desci'iption of the affair is as follows : — 

“ The tract was again given to Sirdar Atar Singh, KalaAA'alla, 

Avho this time Avas determinerl to get rid of one of the most trouble- 
some of the subjects of the IMahariija. He invited Rae Muham- 
mad Khan, loaded him Avith presents and honours, and immediately 
left for PeshaAA'ar. On his return six months after, he inA’ited the 
Rae .to the fort of Pahag, situated about a mile from his hereditary 
seat, Kot. AVith the recollection of his former reception fresh in 
his memory, Rae Aluhammad Khan Avould not listen to the advice' 
of his retainers and friends to take an escort, but AA'cnt to tlu' 

Sirdar Avith only a coAiple of folloAA'ers. Scai'ccly had he se't foot 
insitle the fort, AA'hen ho Avas attacked by Budha Khan, Alallal and 
others, and cut doAvn. His son liA^ed to aA'enge this treacherous 
murder by the wholesale slaAighter of Budha Khan's family, 
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leaving only tlie latter and a voting ncplietv, tvlio are still alive 
and are, as ma}" be supposed, the bitter enemies of the Sirdar.” 

This murder at Pahag, if they had Init knotvn it, tvas 
the ivorst thing possible for tlie Jodhras. It opened the 
way for Eae Fatteh Khan. Throughout the stormy times that 
followed, Fatteh Khan, tvho had lost all his near relations by mur- 
der, but who had never faileel to avenge their deaths, forced his 
way up to power, and extended his intluenee, until at annexation 
he stood at Kot almo.st without a rival in tlie count I’vside. He was 
a really remarkable man, strong and daring, generous and loyal 
to his friends, har-^h and treacherous to his enemies, respected 
and feared by all, and he proved himself as able to consolidate his 
position under English rule, as he had been able to acfpiire in the 
days of anarchy. He died in 18b I, at the age of more than 100 
years, vigorous to the last and regarded by the whole District as 
the model of what a man shotdd Ite. On the other hand Malik 
Allahyar Khan, who succeeded the murdered Gulam ]\fahomed, 
was a man of loose and intemperate habits with neither force of 
character nor political aptitude. In ISd.j iSultan Singh, Kardar, 
was murdered tvhile collecting revenue at Khunda. Oasli payments 
were then fixed instead of crop apjtrai.semeiits and the Khunda, 
Khanr and Kandial ilakas pas.-'ed for ever from the Pindiglieb 
family into the hands of the resident communities who in future 
themselves enjoyed the rhahara ms. The last and great chance 
was lost at annexation. The whole District was over-assessed, 
the difficulties of collection were enormous, and the village com- 
munities were eager to throw their heavy burden on the Malik’s 
shoulders. Eight to property in land was a thing unknown, the 
Malik was by the voice of the country the real proprietor. Kicholson 
was ready to do much for the Pindiglieb family. But Malik Allahyar 
remained deaf to the entreaties of hi.s friends. He declared that 
nothing should tempt him to phmge himself into such a sea of 
trouble as the direct management would entail, and he looked 
only to the rlirdidram. So from a love of. ease he allowed a splendid 
property to slip through his lingers. The opportunity did not 
occur again. 

The tribes of the Di.strict, ivith one notable exception, took 
no share in the First Sikh M"ar. Fatteh Khan alone appreciated the 
weakness of the Lahore Government. In 184-5 he rose in revolt, 
but in August 184(J surrendered to Sardar Chatar Singh, Attariwala, 
who thought of employing him to sujtpre.s.s future disturbance in 
the District. But two month.s later Misr Amir Chand, through 
folly or treachery, released him and he again took up arms against 
the G overnment, until through tlic influence of Colonel Law- 
rence, he Wits again induced to yield. 

During the Second Sikh Mar, 184S-4'.>, all tlu' tribes of the 
.District threw in their lot with the Darbar and the British. Ab- 
bott was shut up in Hazara. Herbert was besieged in Attock 
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fort. AiclioLson like a stormy iietrel ivas flying about Eawal- ® 
pindi and Jlielum. In Bannu Taylor witli a small force of History- 
raw levies was bolding out, vliile furtlier soutli Edwards was 
carrying on bis bmious o])erations in ilidtan. The District Avas 
tberefoi’e of nincb strategic im]ioi-taiice. On the loyalty of tbe 
tribes of tbe District dejjended tlie security of communications 
between tbe scattered lE'itisb oflicers and tbe possession of tbe 
fei'i'ies of tbe Indus. Tbese imjiortant duties A\ere ])erformed 
Avitb consjiicnous success and loyalty. Fatteli Ivban of Kot and 
Malik Allabyar of Pindigbeb botli raised bodies of borse and foot 
to keep 0 ])en tbe conmnnucations and tlie former on scA'cral occa- 
sions engaged ]iarties of tbe rebels A\ itb sncce.'-s. Makbad in par- 
ticular Avas a ])lace of ini])or1ance. Tbe Kban resisted all attempts 
of tbe iSikb and Afghan leadei's to Avin him oA'er. Kot only did 
be maintain bimself in iMalvhad and Sludiardarra, l)ut be also suc- 
ceeded in an attack oti the fort of Jabi, then gaia-i.sc.med by the 
Sikb insurgents. In Attock Tabsil Kami JClian, Kbattar, of Mali, 
raised a force of lior.se and foot Avbicb Aicbolson employed in 
bolding tbe Mai'gala pass, and bis son, Mabonied Ilayat Kban, 
joined Kicbolson at Kera Aidtli a few recruits, and remained Avith 
that oflicer till the close of tbe Avar. Piroz Din of yiiamsaliad 
seiwed Avitb Kicbolson at Kamnagar, Margala, Pind Dadan Kban 
and elscAvbere, and the (loiidal family also did good service in tbe 
proAUsioniiig of Attock fort. Ilerliert's unsucce.ssfnl defence of Attock 
AA'as the principal cA'ciit connecting tlie District Avith the war. 

This loyal attitude ivas maintained in ES-jo Avben Kadar Kban, the 
chief of the Mandla family of Gakkbars, attempted to raise an 
insurrection in favour of a [lersoii Avbo pretended to be Prince 
Peshaura >Singb, tbe rejaited .son of Maharaja Panjit Singh, and 
again in ]S-j 7. It avus Slier Kban, Al[»ial, Avbo brought Xiidar 
Khan’s insurrection to light. During tbe Mutiny tbe chief assist- 
ance rendered Avas in guarding tbe ferries of tbe Indus. 

Since annexation the history of tbe District is one of ipiiet Subsequent 
doA'elopmeut more social than political, i^robably no tract in tbe 
Punjab has undergone greater dcA clopmcnt. As a separate admini.s- 
tratiAm diAusion, tlie District dates only fromldU I. PreA'iously the 
tract Avitli tbe exception of Tallagang formed a part of RaAvalpindi 
Disti'ict from tbe greater portion of Avbicli it Avas A Ci-y distinct in 
character. The tradition of hiAvlessness did not soon die out. 

Wilting in IbO-l, Colonel Cracroft says ; — 

“ In former years, the high roavls Avere universally unsafe. 

Passing tbrongh the limits of different tribes, travellers anti cara- 
A'ans had to satisfy the rapacity of each by ])aying blackinail, or 
tliej" had to submit to be [dimdered, outraged, and ill-treated, 
happy .sometimes to escape with life. This was ]iarticularlv the 
case in the western part of the Di>trict. It is not many years ago, 
that even under this order-loving rule, crimes Avere perpetrated of 
a natui'e to curdle the lilood and to make one despair of achieving 
success. Let two or three examples suffice.” 
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'' VGTv^ rouo’li and precarious cultivation, and it is iiiijioi'tant to note 
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CHAP I. C 

Population, tlie incidence of ]) 0 ])ulation on the matured area. the density of 
the population per scpiare imlo under crops matured on the avei- 
a<i'e of tlie last ten years is 4P2. Although witli respect to the 
densitv of tlie rural population on tlie cultivated area, the district 
stands so low as 27th, yet if the area of matured crops alone bo 
looked to, the district is behind none lint the most congested tracts 
in the ])rovince. 


lluii^ity by 
natural ami 
admmistra- 
tive 

divisioua. 


The luarg'inal table g’lves the density of I'ural pojmlation 

on the total and 
the cultivated area 


Division. 


Towns. 


Taliail Attonk 
,, lAiUelijaiig 
,, I’lniliyheb 
., Tiillag.'Uig 
Chliachli 
H u'wala 
Plstl’lCl 



Kill III Pop 

latioii 

lllOl. 

]). ii^ity 
persijiure 
j mile of 

1 toEal urea. 

l)eI■l^it.y pc 
„i(ii ire mil 
of eultivii- 
ted urea. 


l.'!l.,S0-l 

■ 247 

014 


114,849 

10.J 

297 


97.915 

71 

an 


92..594 

9 ) 

ISI! 


09.4011 

.51.5 

78 1 


:{i."79 

181 

OGl 


4,40,021 

1 10 

270 



„-..j _ 

= 


visions. The den- 
sity of the pOj^uila- 
tion thus varies 
vei’V widely 
throughout the 
district. Tall a- 
gangis exceeding- 
ly sparsely ]io[m- 
lated. There are few plain tahsils witli so sjiarse a population. 
More tlian one-half of the total area is not available for culti- 
vation, but even on the cultivated area the popula tiou is very 
far from den.se. In Pindiglieb population is even sparser than 
in Tallagaiig, but it jiresses much harder on the cultivated 
area. Almost two-thirds of the total tahsilarea is uncul- 
tivated, and more than a half is unculturalile. ('ouijiara- 
tivelv, the pressure of tlie pojudation on cultivated area in 
Pindiglieb, even if the valley of the ,Sil be excluded, is more 
severe than in Tallagang. 

On the other hand, the fertile Ohhachh maintains a 
po})ulation as dense as that of almost any congested district 
in the Punjhb. 

The district contains four towns and 6 IS villages. The ]Jopu- 

lation of the former is shown in the 
margin. Attock and C'ampbcllpur are 
both cantonments but Hazro and Pindi- 


Towns. 

Pi/pulation 
ill IWl. 

,\ttoek 

1 2 822 

Hazro 

9,799 

('amiilifllpur 

3,0 0 

I’lndi.ulieb 

8,452 


ticular Pindiglieb is only a large village 
with but little trade, and owed its rise 
originally to the fact that it was the 
' headipia.rters of the Jodhra Maliks, 

.while now it is the headpuai’ters of the tahsil. At each census the 
population has shown a slight decrease, and the town will probably 
degenerate into a purely agricultural village as ti'ade concentrates 
"more in the centres on the railway. Hazro, with more trade, and 
more urban characteristics, is steadilv increasing; Attock decreasing 
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as fast as Campbellpnr increases. The headquarters of the sub- _ ' 
division at Attock liave been removed, and tlie creation of a nesv -Population, 
district svith head(|uarters at Canqibeilpur has oiven an impetus 
to the latter tosvn. 

Only 5 per cent of the total jiopulation tvas classed as url)au 
at the last census (IhOlj. 

The poverty of the soil and the ancient insecurity of the tract viiingp'* au-i 
have been conflicting' causes in tlie foi-mation of villag-es. The 
surface of the district is extremely variable in (piality. Except in 
Attock Tahsil, the best land is often small in extent and dotted 
about each estate in jiatches separated one from the other by g-reat 
stretches of viuy poor soil. ^Vdd to this that i7i the aljsence of irri- 
gation the tvo great methods of improvement are by manuring- 
and by raising embankiiients, and it follows that the most .suitable 
method of agricultm-e is for each jmasant to seltle down near the 
fertile patches where the manure of his home.-toad can be readily 
conveyed to the best land, or where bybankingup some small ravine 
he can keep one piece of land moi.st. AVells, too, can be sunk only 
here and there and in small strips of land along the ravine channels. 

These conditions are inimical to the formation of large village 
dhi'lis, and in the greater pait of the disti-ict tend to scatter the 
village community in small hamlets over the whole village estate. 

On the other hand, the in.secnrity of the tract drove the people to 
flock together for self-iirotection in one village ahiil'i. But wliere 
the fighting tribes did not them.selve.s cidtivate but settled small . 
bodies of tenants on all the In'st parts of their propci'ties, and lived 
itpon the rentals received, there was nothing to hinder the d/m/' 
and hamlet system. The tenant.s were often a miscellaneons 1)ody 
with foAV common interests. Their landlords protected them 
from external violence and they were, therefore, as safe in small 
hamlets as in large villages. Tn such cases it l)ccame usual for 
the mam body of the landlord class to live in one large central 
d/jiit/f surrounded by a stri7ig of (///(dx- i7diabited by tenants paying- 
rent. Among the AAvans of Ikillagang not loi7g ago t]7e system 
of dhol-x Avas uncommon. A homogeneous farmiAig population 
with a large share of democratical equality, not overridden by 
jdqh'iJdrx or do7ninant landlords, b7it to7'n asu7ider l)y ])ettv fends 
and A’illage AA’ai's, had no doAibt giA'^en occasio77 for this state of 
afffiirs. But the general tendency uoav i7i all the disti'ict south 
of the Kala Cfliitt7i is for the popnl7ition to issue fo7'th fro 7 n 
the vilkge dht<V, and spi'ead themselves oA-ei' the cultiwited 
area. The insecurity of isohited houses is no lo7iger a detei-rtmt, 
and the number of small d/ud-.s- is 77oav getthig hii'ge. Iai Tidla- 
gang village areas are enor7no7is and a7'e studded Avitl7 d/o/.v or 
outlyiAig homcste.'iils, so777etimos fair-sized vilhig'os i7i tli(‘7nselves. 

The largest estates nmst alAA'ays liaA'c h7nl (Ihul-x of tlie l<i7id tliat 
are small vilhxgcs in themselves, the more distant lands l)ei7ig 07it 
of reach from the main dhddi. The .size of some of these A'illages 
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Tlie table below shows the fluctuations of population by 
tahsils and for the three natural divisions of Attock Tahsil. 


Divisions. 

Totai. Poror.ATioN. 

4^kiicenta<.;e OB' 
Increase i +) or 
Decrease < - ) 

1SG8. 

1881. 

1 1891 

1901. 

i 

f 

1881 on 
1868. 

!891 on 

1901 on 
1891. 

Tahsil .Attnclc 

ino,7!)7 

1 OQ 

,1 

141,06-; 

! 

j 150, .3.30 

26 

1 75 

1 

1 

{ 6-7 

,, I’lndigljeb 

8G 7.3(i 

10.3,.An‘ 

99,3311 

100.437 

+ 19 

1 

-4 

1 

,, Fattehj.ang 

94,775 

107, loc: 

113,041 

114,849 

+ 13 

+6 

1 

I 

„ Taihigang ... 

7!1,0.56 

94,874' 

94.966 

92,-394 


0 j 

-2-5 

Chliiiclih . . ...j 

1 

53.480 


66,740 

69 ,-490 

+20 ^ 

+ 12-2 

[ +4 

Sarwala ... .. | 


3-3,016 


27,104 

32,072 


- 18 

+18 

-Attoolc Mala ... ...! 


46,2.30 


47,219 

48,988 


+ 2 

+3 8 

Total District ... ...j 

.370,0r>i' 

i 

444,307 


4l8,42oj 

464,430 

20 1 

1 

3'.5 


In 1801 Pindighcb aud Tallao-ang' had been ravaged by locusts, 
but in the latter Tahsil the visitation came after census night, 
and cannot have affected the census result. The census of 
1001 was preceded by years of severe scarcity and many of 
the peasant population had Avandered aAvay in search of Avork. 
In Tallagang Avith its sparse population and, on the Avhole, easy 
conditions of life, one Avonld look for rapid cx})ansion, keeping 
pace more or le.ss witli the constant increase in cultiAmtion, but 
the popAilation appears to ])e stationary, or oA'^en slightly on the 
decline. Cei'tainly there is no lack of ])rosperity. In the last 
decade female population decreased ]»y 810, though only half 
as mnch as tlie male population. JNlost of the villages in the 
north and AA'est of the Tahsil shoAved increases. Those in the 
south and cast decreases. The bad haiwests for three years 
preA'ious to census had canseti emigration to the C'henab Colony 
and t(A Punch Territory in Ivashmir. The po])ulation of 
Pindigheb Tahsil is steadily increasing at about the aAmrage 
district rate. The Chhaehh is exceedingly jirosperous and the 
population has increased Avithout check. The SarAvala Avas 
seriously affected by the bad years before the census of 1891 and 
has not yet f|nite recoA’ered. Attock Tahsil as a AA'hole shoAVS a 
steady rise in poj)ulation. It is not liable to Aucissitndes of 
fortune, and there is little to cause any decrease in population. 
The tremendous increa.se di.sclosed at the census of 1881 Avas 
due chiefly to the influx of able-bodied men from CA^ery quar- 
ter in search of employment. At the time the census Avas 
taken, large railAA'ay Avorks em}>loyed great numbers of daily 
labourers, especially ota the lieaA'y cuttings beyond Haji Shah 
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and near the Haro bridge. The percentage of male to female - — - 

population rose. The labonrens were a motley crew, Kashmiris, Population 
Hazaras, Pathans, 1708101-11 Punjab llahomedans, Jats from the 
Rechna Doab and Hindustanis from Oudh and the Korth West 
Provinces. Most of these had left their women behind them. 

The proportion of males to females has noiv regained its normal 
level. 


Statistics of migration are given in Table 8 of Volume B. Miy ration. 
Ko statistics for immigration are available as the district was 
formed after the census of 1901. There are no large centres of 
population in the district, and no great industrial concerns to 
attract population. Tlie three Southern Tahsils draw almost solely 
from the surrounding district, s of Sliahpur, Jhelum and Rawal- 
pindi. A few immigrants cross the Indus from Kohat and Bannu. 

The whole of this immigration is simjily the usual movements 
of a purely agricultural people, and the numbers of males and 
females are about equal. A good deal of this is permanent 
immigration, especially in the case of women who marry in the 
district. Of the males some come for casual agricultural employ- 
ment. Alnio,st all the immigrants from Peshawar, Hazara, 
Kashmir, Hindustan and other foreign countries find their way to 
Attock Tahsil. Little of this is permanent immigration and the 
percentage of women among the immigrants is small. The stream 
of Kashmiri immigration, swollen in 1881 by famine in Kashmir 
and the recent permission to emigrate and so escape the bad 
government in that State, has almost died away. Rawalpindi 
District has .much more attraction for these immigrants and lies 
more in their way. Most of the immigrants from Peshawar are 
Pathans who come for a short time unattended by their women, 
and who return to their own country when they haA^e made a 
little money. There is also a little permanent immigration into the 
Chhachh from the Mardan Tahsil of Peshawar across the river. 


Most of the emigration is temporary. Military serAuce takes 
aAvay many Pathans from Pindigheb and Attock, a feiv Alpials 
and others, but the main cause of emigration is bad seasons. 
There is little permanent emigration. In ordinary years many 
of the smaller landholdei’s and the tenants moA'e off to Peshau ar, 
Kohat, Bannu and RaAvalpindi iii search of temporary employment 
and any sign of scarcity at once swells the number. From the 
north-east corner of the tfiihachh very large numbers of men go 
out as stokers on the P. and O. and British India boats, and 
come back shattered in health, but full of money. Others used 
to go as haivkers to Australia, and indeed there are Auuy few parts 
of the Empire AA'hich some oij^' in the Chhachh has not vi.sited. 
Generally as far as permanent migration goes, the di.strict is 
slightly the gainer. Pi'obably temporary emigration is ahvays 
larger than the corr'esponding immigration. 


< 
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The figures for ag'e, sex and civil condition by religions are 

Population, given in detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement 
Age shows the age distribution of 10,000 ijei’sons of both sexes : — 


Statistics. 


Age-i)erioil. 

Males. 

j Females. 

1 Persons. 

0-5 

734 

[ 585 

1,319 

3—10 

803 

698 

1,501 

10—16 

CCl 

508 

1,169 

15—20 

418 

390 

808 

20-25 

303 

444 

837 

25—50 

420 

424 

844 

30-35 

458 

438 

89G 

3.5—40 

305 

259 

564 

40-45 

283 

285 

568 

45-50 

180 

165 

345 

50 — no 

213 1 

195 

408 

5.5 — GO 

00 

74 

164 

Claud over 

.510 

267 

577 


The number of children in the district is very remarkable. 
Porty per ceut of the total population are children under the age 
of fifteen. The marriage age is not markedly low, and fecundity is 
the only explanation. On the other hand only 570 persons per 
10,000 are 00 years of age or over, so life is not particularly long 
in the district. 


Vital Table 11 of Volume B gives tlie annual birth and death rates by 

Av^eragp^*' I’eligion and sex. The rpiinquennial average birth-rate is 43‘3 
birth-rates. (23 males and ^O'.'J femalo.s) per mille and the average death-rate 32’2, 
the rate being the same for males and females. In the absence of a 
steady and considerable stream of emigration these figures would 
encourage the expectation of a very large increase in population. 

The method of collecting statistics is the usual one. Chauki- 
dars report births and deaths at the thand, and district lists are 
compiled and recorded in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
Lahore. Either the collection or the compilation of these figures is 
liable to a good deal of suspicion. 

Dise,tses. The district is fairly healthy, but not remarkably so, the 

death-rate not differing much from the Provincial average. 

In spite of the aridity of much of the district the commonest 
disease is intermittent fever from which the people suffer all the 
year round, ljut more especially and severely in October, November, 
December and January. Eougldy it may be said that 40 per cent 
of the deaths are clue to fever. As a rule the amount of fever is 
less in dry years than in those of heavy rainfall, luff the difference 
is not so great as would be looked for. A good rahi is usually 
accompanied by the ju’evalence of fever. The worst year in recent 
times was 1892, when heavy rains combined with a severe epi- 
mic of cholera raised the death-rate to 84 per mille, and close on 
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40,000 people died. The autumn of 1906 also saw a very severe -h ’ 
fever epidemic and the record figure.s of 1892 were almost Population, 
reached. 

In November and December the fever is often complicated with 
pneumonia and In'onchitis, and dysentery and diarrhoea are common 
symptoms of the disease, while towards the end of the season 
enlargement of the spleen is often not uncommon. Guinea-tvorm 
is prevalent whenever the people are dependent on stagnant tanks 
for their water-supply. Eye troubles and skin-diseases are common 
in all parts. Stone in the bladder is also not infrequent. Cholera 
visited the district in 1892, 1896, 1900 and 1904, but only in 
the first jmar was severely epidemic. Up to 1906 the district was 
practically free from plague, but in that year the disease spread 
to all tahsils of the district. It had previously been quite unknown 
in Pindigheb Talisil, but by the spring of 1907 Pindigheb itself 
and many pai’ts of the Hil-Soan ilala were very l>ad]y affected. 

Little could be done anywhere, as the people were disturbed by 
the alarming rumours then common in tlie whole Punjab. By the 
middle of July the virulence of the epidemic had greatly decreased. 

Small-pox to some extent is always present in tlie district and 
was particularly bad in 1903 causing nearly 2,000 deaths. In the 
previous year the disease had visited the adjoining district of Jlielum 
and caused over 600 deaths. There has been no epidemic since. 

Vaccination is now an established institution in the district. 
Revaccination is as yet far from satisfactory. There has recently 
been some improvement. Although the proportion of successfully 
vaccinated persons amounts to about 23 per mille, people still do 
not come foinvard readily, and the district is by no means immune 
from the recurrence of occasional epidemics of small-pox. Leprosy 
is practically unknown. 

The rate of infant mortality i.s high among girls. Female in- infant 
fanticide is unknown in the district, but more attention is usually Mortality 

> t {iTid AvfirftC© 

paid to the more highly prized boy infants. The following table be.ath Kate, 
shows the comparison : — 


Average of death-rate by age in the d-year period 190 '^-00. 


Age.s 

i M ales. 

Females. 

0—1 

j ■ 

81) 

- 8-8 

1—5 

61 1 

G'4 

5—10 

2-1 ' 

2-4 

All ages ... ... ... ... 1 

31-8 

.32 7 
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The death-rates for the past three years are given 
_ . niarein. The 


in 


the 


Year. 

Hindus. 


[ All i Mijium. 

O 

a 

o 

' 

Males. 

Females 

CQ 

<D 

tC 

4^ 

o 

1904 ... 

21-9 

.31-6 

301 

.31-3 

30-7 

10D.5 

27-1 

30-8 1 

30 0 

30-4 

30.5 

1906 

29-0 

o6‘l 1 

j 

34 6 

36-3 


Average 

26 0 

:j2-8 

31-8 

32-7 

32-2 


high mor- 
tality in 1 DOl) Avas due to 
malarial feATr. It Avill be 
seen that the death-rate is 
mnch higher among Ma- 
homedans than among 
Hindus, Aidio are largely an 
ni'ban population, and that 
the female death-rate nor- 
mally ascends the male at 
all ages. 


Biith On the birth of a son there is great and general rejoicing, and 

Customs. numbers of congratulations are offei'ed. If tlie CA^ent has occurred 
in a Musalman family, the Mullah is called and utters the call for 
prayer {hinoj or (fXdn) in the child’s ear, receiAung a small present, 
eight annas or a rupee and some cloth. If the child is a girl only 
some grain is given. A small portion of (jnr and ojirdin (opium 
inA’olncrotnm) are mixed together, and a feAV grains are placed in 
the child’s mouth. This is done daily for three days. On the 
fourth day the female relatiA’es are all collected, and the child’s 
paternal aunt places the child on its mother’s breast. A present 
is then made to the aunt. From this time the child is suckled 
by its mother. After a AA'eek the child’s head is shaved by the ndi 
or barl)er, the child is named by the head of the household, food 
and SAveets are distributed, and the barber and other menials are 
giA’eu small presents. On the same day the mother and the child are 
bathed. The usages are the same on the birth of both boys and 
girls, but there is much greater joy on the birth of the former. 
There are no congratulations, no singing and no distribAition of 
charity for a girl. 

Boys are circumcised {saitmit) by the rdi, up to the age of 
eight years, but usually after four. Cur and SAA'eets are distributed, 
and the ndi is paid from one rupee to ten for performing the 
operation. 

Among those Hindus aa ho call themselves Sikhs and AA'ear 
the hair long (Kesadhari) the naming ceremony is as folloAA^s. A 
month after birth the child is taken to the dharmsal, the graiith 
sdJtii), or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhdi in charge, 
or some respectable penson, and the first letter of the first Amrse 
on the page is the first letter of the child’s name. The custom 
Avith other Hindus aaFo cut the hair (mona) is similar, or the 
child is named ]Ay the head of the family. After 4, 6 or 9 months, 
or even any time up to 5 years, according to the custom of 
the family, the head is shaAmd, and some on this occasion put on 
the sacred thread (janed). This ceremony is a time of rejoicing 
and the relations and friends are fed by the parents. 
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The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown — 

ill tlio margin. These Population, 
figures show that the 
nuuiljer of females is 
steadily increasing in 
proportion to the num- 
ber of males. The sud- 
den fall in the propor- 
tion of males in the 
decade 1881 — 1891 was 
of male emigration as already noted. In 1881, 
arge body of foreign males 


,, i 

!villag..-s 

In 

towns. 

Total. 

1881 

! .'),.30.'. 


.3,10.3 

1891 

.. ! .->,‘219 

.'>,418 

.3,229 

IDOl 

... 1 7-,20(; 

.3,4.57 

.3,219 


[ nidus ... 


.3,119 

1901 

< Sikhs ... ... 1 


.3,6.30 


[ Jlahomedans ... j 


.5,208 


due to the excess -'‘“o 

too, the Attock Tahsil contained a 
attracted by the demand for labour. 

The marginal figures simw the number 
10,000 of both 


of 


.•ittock 

Fattebjang 

rimligbeb 

Tallagaiig 


.' 1,278 

.-.,088 


males in every 
se.xes in each tahsil, 
according to the figures of tlie census of 
lOol. in ))oth Attock and Fattehjang 
the males exceed the females bv about 
2f per cent, but in the trvo southern and more in.secnre tahsils the 
numbers are either e(|ual oi‘ women outnumber men. But these 
figures probably do not represent the normal state of things. The 
distress and scarcitj', which preceded the census of 190l and were 
due to the failure of the rains in 1899 and 1900, rvere particularly 
severe in Pindigheb and Tallagang. In botli Attock and Patteh- 
jang there was some crop. Elsewhere there was none. In the 
southern tahsils too population is less tied to the soil. Teuants- 
at-will are a large body, and are always ready at the first sign of 
scarcity to flock off elsetyhere for work. These causes operated 
in 1901. It is improbable that the proportion of males to females 
differs mxTch from tahsil to tahsil. 


The marginal talfle .shows the number of females to every 

1,U^0 males under five years 
of age as I’eturned in the 
census of 1901. It will be 
seen from these figures 
that the proportion of girl 
children is satisfactory 
only amongst Hindus. But 
the figuros ai’e not above 
suspicion if coinjiared with 
the death-i'ate of infants 
and the proportions between the adults of each sex. 

The number of females to every thousand males for each J^pgrtions 
religious division of the ])cople is shown belovr. of the se.\e8. 

All religions 
Hindus 
Sikhs 

Mahomedans 



Females per 
1,000 males. 


ye.ir of life. I 

i All 
religion.- 

1 

Llindus. 

! 

Sikhs, 

Malio- 

medtins. 

Under 1 year 

1 and under 2 

2 .. S 

3 „ 4 

Uetails 

i i ' 

, not available 


4 , , . , .5 

Total under .3 

j 797 

J 

970 i 

804 J 

I 

782 
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CHA±*- X, u. Tliese figures stultify the figures for infant mortality and 
Population- the proportion of female children, and break the general rule that 
the ratio of females to males gets gradually loiver as the age 
advances. As in the adjoining districts, the proportion of females to 
males is very low among the Sikhs. 

Marriage Although many of the Mahomcdan tribes of the disti-ict ai’e 

Restrictions. Hindu origin, Mahomedan law has had such a strong effect as 
regards inteiTuarriage that it has entirely abrogated the rule for- 
bidding the marriage of i-elations. A ]\fahomedan looking for a 
wife always endeavours, if possible, to find one within the circle of 
his near relations. The bride is very commonly a first cousin. If 
so near a relatiA’e is not available, search is made within the tribe. 
Failing their own tribe, all the Mahomedans of the district will take 
wi^’es from tribes of epual or lower degree but will give their daugh- 
ters only to tribes of equal or higher status. All tribes will give 
their daughters to vSayyads (to whom they look up from religious 
motives), but they do so with increasing unwillingness. Marriages 
by men of agricultural tribes with low caste women occur some- 
times, though they are looked on Avith disfavour. But the only 
general and alisolute rule is that in every marriage the husband’s 
family must be at least equal in .social estimation to that of the wife, 
although not at all necessarily equal in wealth. All tribes, except 
the Pathans of Makhad ilaha and Attock, repudiate any custom of 
bride-price, although as will be seen marriage everywhere involves 
both families in much expense. 

Betrothal iVIarriage is nearly always jireceded by formal betrothal 

{nnta or kunna'i). Except in Attock the customs connected Avith 
betrothal arc as folloAvs : — 

When the parents of the children arrange a marriage, - they 
appoint a date upon which the boy’s father proAudes some 10 or 
12 sers of ;////•, Rs. 4 or 5 in cash, clothes for the girl and jewels 
according to their static^, and a clove ; these things are placed on 
the head of the udi or barber, and sent to the girl’s house. 

The girl’s father or guardian takes the </iir inside, and the 
'iidi takes care of tlie rest. That niglit the giid’s father gives a 
feast to the boy’s father and others, and next morning the girl’s 
relations assemble and feast the guests, and place the yitr sent by 
the boy’s father before all the relatir^es of the girl ; the other 
things, — the jewels, clothes, clove, etc., — taken charge of by the 
■)idi are placed in a that or open vessel, and placed before the 
girl’s relatwes. 

In the Pindigheb tahsil among certain classes from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 100 in cash is also placed in the that. The Mullah is present 
at this time. In accordance rvitli the Shani Mahinnniaiti the pro- 
mise of marriage or Sham .Jairdh is repeated three times by the 
girl and boy themselves if they are at full age, by their guardians 
for them if they are not. 
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One rupee, called nishdni or tlio token, is ahvays placed in the 
hand of the girl. 

The rjnr is then divided among’st all tho.se present, and the 
other articles are taken liy the girl’s relative.s. One rupee is given 
to the Mullfin and annas si.v to the ti ii or luirl^er, and the boy’s 
father and relatives take their leave, receiving from the girl’s 
relatives one rupee in cash, a jjagri, and some tA\m .sers of ijur. The 
clove brought by them, coloured Avith Zv'.s-u/’or safProu, is at the same 
time returned by the girl’s father to the lioy’s father. Occasionally, 
too, 2)afiris are given to some of those accomjmnying the Imy’s fatlier. 
The girl’s father then feeds his OAvn i-elatiAms ami dismisses them. 
The girl’s female relatiA-es sing songs of rejoicing at this time. 

In Attock the custom is somewhat different. The boy’s 
father goes to the girl’s village in the afternoon and sits at a 
hujra, Avitli a musician Avith him, aa'Iio, liOAVCA'cr, is kept out of 
sight : then the girl’s father prepai’es footl and feeds tlie boy’s 
father and those Avith him ; this meal is loiown as I'linra. After 
this they sit together on a mat or carpet, and the mti, on behalf 
of the girl’s family, places sugar in a flrn'l before them. The boy’s 
relatives then place jeAA'els and money in tliis vessel. The mn 
of the girl’s family lias been jireA’iously instructed as to hoAv much 
is to be put into the A'ossel, and until this amount has been 
put in, the mii continues to ask for more. When the amount 
is complete, the ndi takes up the A'cssel and places it before 
the girl’s relatwes, Avho sit apart; the girl’s father then takes 
out as much as pleases him, and returns the thdl to the boy’s father 
and relatives. 

Then all the girl’s relatiA'es come and join the boy’s relatives, 
and all sit together. The ndi then brings a cup of t^harJiuf and 
hands it to the boy’s fathei- or the head of his family Avith a civil 
speech ; the musicians who accompanied the boy’s father and who 
have been kept in the back-ground till now, strike up, all the 
Avomen of the girl’s family throAv colour over the lioy’s relatiA’es, 
and sharhat is handed to all. The Mullan is then called, the 
betrothal is formally entered into, and each party then g’oes off to 
its OAvn house. Giir is distributed to the girl’s relath’es, and 
money to the himiuf!. 

On the third day after this, the boy’s sisters, Avith a male 
and female relatiA'c, take A-egetables, rice and milk, and bring 
it to the girl’s house. This the girl’s rclatiA'es take, keep their 
guests one night and next moi-ning dismiss them Avith a jiresent 
of hhochhaii, or shawl, or some cash ; this is called milni or 
meli. After this, if the girl’s household agree, the boy’s female 
relatives pay a visit to the girl’s taking the boy Avith them, and 
clothes, consisting of a hhochhan or shaAvl, are giA'en to each of the 
female relatives accompanying the boy. They i-emain one night 
and go back, the boy remaining for some days. He is then 

I 
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CHAP. 1, C- some clotlies and a ring, and is accompanied bj tlie 

Population- girl’s female relatives, vlio also each receive a hlidcliliini from tlio 
boy’s father or guardian. This is known as “ jiiiir-i/tflii After 
this, np to the time of the Avedding, at each I’d presents ol jcAA^els, 
clothes, ijiir, rice, and so on, arc made to the girl’s family by the 
boy’s family. 

Betrothal in this district nsnally takes place, for the boy 
betAveen the ages of 1 d and 1 5, and for the girl before her tAvelfth 
year. ' . 

After an inteiwal, the boy’s friends proceed to discuss a date 
for the marriage Avith the girl’s friends, and similar ceremories and 
courtesies are gone through again. Colored threads are also pre- 
sented. When the date has been fixed, a knot is tied on this thread 
for each day remaining, sometimes by the JMullan, sometimes by 
the Brahman, although the parties are Musahnans ; this is knoAvn 
as (ididJIi. Among the Pathans of Pindigheb and Attock, an esti- 
mate is made of the cost of the Avedding, and this is paid by the 
boy’s family to the girl’s, in the shape of rice, (jhi, goats, etc. 

Marriage. After fixing the (-late, the parents (.)f lioth parties despatch 

small presents of ijitr. etc., to theii’ more distant relath^es and 
friends by the hands of the uui, avIio receives small jiresents of 
cash, tAA'o annas or four annas, or of grain. Fifteen days before 
the AAmdding, the Avomen of the family come together and sing, 
Avhich they do nightly thereafter until the Avedding day. SeA^en 
days, or in some cases four flays, before the AA'edding, except 
among the Pathans, nun/an, a .sort of biscuit, made of titu and (/iir 
cooked in oil, is distributed ; tAventy-tiA-e of these are placed before 
the bride and the rest are kept in reseiu'e. When the bridegroom 
comes, tAA'O of these are giA’en to each of the sjiecial intimates, and 
the rest are then diA’ided amongst the guests. This custom is not 
uniA'ersal. At the same time that these cakes are prepared, the 
(jdud is tied round the liridegroom’s right Avrist. This is a black 
string of aa'ooI AAith an iron lang Avith .some sdrsim, etc., tied on to 
it. This is knoAvn as himln. The custom of hiiiihi folloAVS that of 
'iinn/dii. 

The day before the Avedding-, or, if the bridegroom livms near 
the bride, on the morning of the Avedding, the women of the 
bridegroom’s family go Avitli him about 4 r.M. to till their gJiurah 
with Avater, taking musicians Avitb them singing as they go ; 
they fill one (jldiriih and a small A'essel Avith Avater and return 
to the hou.se, and ])lacing the bridegroom on the cldiul'i, oi- loAV 
stool, they mix oil, flour, tuj-meric {ImliJi), etc., Avith curds, and 
thereAA’ith they Avash the bov’s head. Each Avoman di])S her finger 
fiA^e times in the mi.xtni'e and jilaces it on the lad’s head ; tlnm the 
vdi shampoos and bathes him and the AVomen throAV small sums into 
the A'essel for the ndi and musicians, Avho diA'ide it. After bathing 
him, the Jidi places Avater in the bi'itlegroom’s liaml, Avho scatters 
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it to the four cardiiial points, said to be iiulicative of a desire to __ ’ 
include all in happiness similar to his ouui ; then some embers are Population- 
placed in a small carthemvare cup, and some hdrDinI seeds are 
thrown into them, which emit an odour : thi.s is placed before the 
boy to avert the evil eye ; the boy then kicks this over and gets 
np off his chair, and, putting- on a black blanket, goes and sits 
with his friends and eats confection eiw with them. Ihien the 
women of the family colour the bride and lu-idegrooin’s feet and 
hands with cochineal and their own liands also. The order 

of these ceremonies is sometimes altere<l. The bridegroom’s 
friends assemble a day or two before the wedding and are fed l)y 
his family ; then, when the Ijridegroom is ready to start for the 
bride’s house, a wreath is tied round his forehead, of tinsel and 
flowers, and he is dressed in Ids be.st, and the /i<n gets his old 
clothes. The bridegroom is then addressed as IMaharaja, and is 
made much of, and clothes ai-e distributed also to near relatives, 
who then wear them, and these in their turn make presents to 
the bridegroom and his family in cash of snius corresponding to 
their station in life and small money ]n’e.sents are made to the 
kamlns. 

The bridegroom then mounts his horse, salutes his near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some coin. His sister 
offers grain to his horse, and holds his halter. He makes her a 
present, and the marriage procession then starts for the bride’s 
house. Any shrine passed in the way is saluted and an offering 
made. 

The gii’l is treated much in the same way up to the day 
of the wedding, and is then placed in retirement and 

other girls of her own age assemble round her. When the bride- 
groom’s procession arrives, nrzn Java, etc., goes on in front of the 
house. The women of the bride’s house turn out and throw 
Persian lilac seeds at the In'idegroom’s party and abuse them ; the 
bridegroom’s party then jn-esents /jur to them, and the whole 
party adjourn to some large building arranged for the ])urpose, and 
the udi of the bride’s family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom 
Avho gives him two annas. Then the potter brings some .sjmrhat 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and ho gets two annas. 

One rupee is sent to the gh’Ts house ; and the bride’s family feast 
the guests who accompany the bridegroom, then the guests of 
their own connexion, and then yid. '(/■.•<, beggars, etc. 

Then at night the women take the bridegroom to a place by 
himself, where lights are set out, and sing obscene songs. Later 
the women take the boy out with them and perambulate the village 
singing similar songs. In the morning the Ixn' is brought to the 
house of the girl’s father, and the carf)enter knocks in live pegs 
into the door, which the bridegroom takes out, giving the tnrlihdn a 
small money present of from one to six annas. Then the bride 
and bridegroom are bathed and dressed. 
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CH.^1, C. After that, the friends of both parties assemble in a suitable 

Population, place, and the marriage contract, or ?n7.-«7(, is performed by the 
Mullan. The girl’s friends answer for her, and the bridegroom 
answers for liimself, and the ceremony is witnessed by four wit- 
nesses and the dower fixed. The Mullan gets from one rupee 
four annas to five rupees for performing the ceremony. Then the 
bridegroom is taken into the bride’s house, where he seats the 
bride on a bod, and presents ai’e made to the bride at this time, 
and presents are given iiy the bridegroom to the licunins of the 
bride’s house, and the bride is then placed in a litter and sent off 
with her husband. 

In Chhachh the expenses of the wedding are all borne by the 
bridegroom’s family, and not by tliat of the bride. 

AHicn the bride reaches her husband’s door, the litter is 
placed on the ground in front of it, and the females of the 
family abuse her, and the bridegroom’s mother, after moving 
the water, she has brought, round the bride’s head three times, 
tides to drink it, which ' the liridegroom does not permit her to 
do; the litter is then taken into the house, and the ndi's wife 
remains with the girl. 

In the morning the bihdrs and who come for the 

litter, get presents and are dismissed. In the afternoon the 
threads on the boy’s and girl’s wrists are removed, each by the 
other. 

This is a description of the marriage of an ordinary land- 
holding Musalman zamindar in this district. There are slight 
differences observable in different parts of the district, most of 
which have, however, been noted. 

In Tallagang aliout a week before the ceremony the bride- 
groom is anointed with oil, and the (idnii is then fastened on his 
right arm. From tliat day lie keeps constantly with him two or 
three friends, called t^nhdhi who get their food in his house. A 
few days before the ha rdf starts for the bride’s house the more 
intimate friends of the liridegroom arrive, the other invited 
guests dropping in later when all are assembled, and the boy’s 
father gives a great feast, generally including rice and meat, 
and costing from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. When the hardt reaches 
the bride’s village, the bride’s father gives a feast, which costs from 
Rs. 90 to Rs. 800. This is followed by heri ghori, which practically 
consists of making images in flour of the boy’s relatives and then 
extolling a fee by threatening to abu.se them. This ceremony is 
performed by th.e barber’s wife. Then succeeds a promenade of 
the bridegroom round the village attended by pipes and drums, and 
women and ininirjs singing in antiphonal measures, which goes on 
till the .s-u/Y/i or four o’clock in the morning. While the niMh is 
being read, the girl is kept apart in two witnesses being sent 

to her to enquire to whom she will give authority to consent to her 
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marriage on her behalf. This is a mere pretence, as the girl holds 0- 

her tongue, and her relations answer for her that she gives the wdlc Population- 
or power of attorney to so-and-so. The man in question is called, 
accepts the power of attorney, and proceeds to settle the dower 
with the bridegroom. This is first put at an extravagant rate 
and eventually beaten down to a reasonable one. The rate varies 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 or even more, generally with the addition 
of a gold mohur, but is usually Rs. o2, supposed to represent the 
500 copper coins and gold mohur allowed by Mahomedan law. 

After the marriage ceremony the bride’s father exhibits to those 
present the articles given by him to his daughter as dowry 
{jahez or ddj), the mirasi meanwhile announcing them (hukai). 

The bride’s clothes are then formally changed, this being the 
public sign that the marriage ceremony has been completed, and 
the iMirdt party, now taking the bride with them, return to the 
bridegroom’s house. On the seventh day, when the ijtina thread is 
untied, the bride is taken home by the parents, the bridegroom 
following a few days later, and remaining in his father-in-law’s 
house for a week. He then goes home and after some days more 
the bride is brought away by some of his relations, and takes up 
her abode finally with her husband. If the parties are not of age, 
the bardt is somttimes deferred until they grow up, Imt this is 
very rarely done. 

The non-religious portions of Hindu marriage ceremonies are 
in a general way very similar to those of the Musalmans. The 
essential and binding part of the marriage ceremony, which, in the 
case of Mahomedans, is the inkdh, is with Hindus the hanii- 
dan, or transfer of the girl to the boy’s family. The girl’s father 
puts her hand into the boy’s, their clothes ai*e tied together, and 
they walk seven times round the sacred fire (horn), the Brahman 
reciting certain sloh'is from the sltiis(r((s meanwhile. The whole 
ceremony of circumambulating the sacred fire is called lairaii 
pliern. The harht stays longer than among Mahomedans. The 
usual time is four nights, the company being fed by the girl’s 
family. An attempt recently made by the Deputy Commissioner 
to reduce the time to two nights came to nothing. The jaltez or 
dowry also is usually more elaborate, consisting of clothes, cash or 
ornaments, metal vessels, according to means; a lacquered bedstead 
and a lacquered chair; and the well-to-do sometimes give cattle 
or horses as ivell. 

There is little restriction on the season for marri go. For Misceiiane- 
obvious reasons IVlahomedans avoid the month of Ramzan, nor 
will they marry on the I’ds, during the first l-'l days of Safar, or on marriage, 
the 3rd, 13th, "23rd, 8th, IStlior 28th daysofotlier months. Hindus 
do not marry in the months of Cliet, Katak and Poh, nor during 
the Sangat, or inauspicious period of about a year, which recurs 
every twelve years or so. 
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CHAP. I, 0 
Population. 


Among 


Maliomedans 


goc,s to 


There is no fixed age for nuiia-iage. 
tlie conti'acting parties are usually adults, and the wife 
live with her husband at once. With the Hindus the 
at about twelve for girls and eighteen for men. Marriage used 
generally to take place at the age of from 7 to 10 years, but now 
child-marriage is fashionable only 'ivith those who cling to old 
customs and the sluistnis. The girl remains with her parents till 
the mvlrhlavd ceremony. 


Among Hindus the wife enters the caste and ijot of her 
husband on marriage. Apparently j\Iahomedan women always 
belong to the tribe in which they were born. Practically the 
whole adult population marries. For Hindus marriage is an 
obligatory ceremony. A few' Mahomedan women are vowed 
to celibacy [twifnilhi iiitxlihi) and a few men are unmarried, but 
the number of both is small. Among Hindus and the principal 
Mahomedan families wddow^ re-marriage is not practised, but 
in the great mass of the agricultural population no stigma 
attaches to marriage with a wudow', and a w'oman, if not too old, 
will alw'ays remarry. Of Avomen of all ages above 30 among 
Hindus 82 per cent are widows. Among Slahomedans the coi’re- 
sponding percentage is only 64. 


Polygamy is a matter of expense. Hindus as a rule are 
monogamous. A Mahomedan has more than one wife when he 
can afford it. The ordinary zemindar with his small holding 
or poor land has to content himself with one wife ; wiiile his 
richer lu’othei' may have two. More than two wives are uncommon 
and in general polygamy is confined to the principal Mahomedan 
families. Divorce is unknown among the Hindus, but exists 
in the usual form among Maliomedans. It is resorted to with 
great reluctance, and the most binding oath is the taldhh or 
oath of divorce. Polyandry is unknown in any form and does 
not appear ever to have been practised. raijiiTutd is the universal 
rule of inheritance, and agnatic descent is the basis of the 
customs of all trilies. Hone of the tribes of the district have ever 
practised female infanticide. Only the leading families have any 
difficulty in getting their ilaughters married, and the peasant 
proprietor finds a great deal of w ork for the young w'omen of his 
family to do. 

The almost universal language of the district is Punjabi. 
Pushtu is spoken in the Makhad ilnka of the Pindigheb Tahsil, 
lying alongside the Indus betwmen Kalabagh and Khushalgarh, and 
in the northern portion of the Attock Tahsil, the Chhacldi ilalca. 
The inhabitants of the Makhad ilnhL are Sagri Pathans, and 
speak the Pushtu of Kohat ; those of the Cdihachh ilahi are 
a miscellaneous body allied to the Yusafzai Pathans of the 
Peshaw'ar district. Many of the Makhad Pathans speak the Pun- 
jabi of the surrounding country and a very broken Urdu, but- 
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Puslitu is the tongue tliej use among themselves. Urdu is confined 
to Attock and Camjibellpur, and a fev of the lietter educated, and Population, 
to the teinporarv residents ivhose liomes are dovn country. South 
of the Kala Chitta hardly a word of Urdu is spoken, even the 
prominent m/ilil-.-; constantly employing their native Punjabi. 

The Punjabi spol'ccn is fpiite different from the I’othwari dialect 
of the adjoining tahsils of Eawalpindi and Jhelum, and resem- 
bles more the language spoken in the western Salt Range, and in 
the Thai beyond. Dr. Grierson calls it Lahnda and writes 
“although influenced by the dominant Punjabi spoken in the 
Province it is much moi’e neaidy connected with Sindhi and 
Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 
difficult words in the Kashmir Chronicles have actually been 
exjilained by a reference to Mr. O’Brien's Multani Glossary.” 

The dialect spoken lielouQ-s to the group of dialects which 
has been called Western Punjabi, of which Rev. [Mr. Bomford has 
published a grammar and Re a-. Dr. Luke a dictiouaiy. A 
“ Grammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi, as spoken in the 
Shahpur District ” ivas published in 1898 by Mr. J. 'Wilson, 

I.C.S., formerly Settlement Officer and Deputy Commissioner 
of that district, and this deals fully tvith the language of an 
adjoining tract, tvliose dialects are not very dift'erent from tho.se 
of the district. 

There are, of course, differences in dialects ivithin the district 
■ among the Punjabi-speaking people. The speech of Tallagang is 
different from that of tlie Gheb, which again differs from the 
dialect of the Attock Sanvala. The dialect sjioken in the Soan 
valley is knoAvn by the distinctive name of Saivain, the sjieech of 
Khatris throughout the district is quite distinct from the zemindari 
tongue, and Gujiirs, Avho keep to theni.selves and are disliked by 
their neighbours, speak a dialect of their oavu which seems to bo 
more Hindi than Punjabi. 

But in spite of these differences every resident of the district 
is intelligible to every other. The Pathans all knotv the ordinary 
Punjabi and the Punjabi dialects have the common characteristics 
of pronominal suffixes, a strong passive form in i, and a future in 
s, and all merge gradually the one into the other. 

In the whole tract south of the Kala Ghitta and to a less Distribution 
degree north of it, the great landoAvning tribes are arranged in ownWg 
solid blocks, the limits of Avhich are indicated on the tribal map tribes, 
attached to Volume B. 

There is A'ery little mixing of tribes in any one tract. The 
Awiins occupy practically the irhole of Ttdlagang Tahsil, Avhere 
they comprise 83 per cent of the total jiopulation and 72 {)er cent 
of the number of owners and shareholders in land. The following 
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table shows how 
tlie various tribes 


land held in private right is divided among 
in Tallagang: — 


Detail of main tribes. 

Number of 
owners and 
shareholders. 

Percentage of 
area cultivated. 

Percentage of 
revenue assess- 
ment of revised 
settlement paid. 

Ilimlu and Sikli 

950 

3 

3 

Sayyad 

560 

3 

3 

Jtmjua 

178 

3 

2-75 

Awan 

12,103 

81'5 

77 

Gujar Bhatti and Jat 

1,341 

4 

7 

Others 

1.442 

5-5 

5 


In Tahsil Pindigheb the tinbal distribution is simple. The 
whole of the south-east and centre is hold by the Jodhra tribe. 
Along the hills above the Indus river are the Sagri Pathans of 
Makhad. A solid Awan tract intervenes between the Johdras and 
the Pathans and runs from the south to the north of the tahsil. 
Last the Khattar tribe holds the north-east of the tahsil along 
the Attock bordei'. These four tribes own practically the whole 
of Pindigheb Tahsil, and their present boundaries are the result of 
violent fighting during the break-uj) of the Moghal and Sikh rules. 


The following statement shows the percentage of cultivated’ 
area owned, and of land revenue paid by each tribe : — 


Tribe. 

Number of 
owners. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area 
owned. 

Percentage of 
land revenue 
paid 

Jodhra 

2,453 

31 

34 

.'Iwaii 

4,204 

25 

24 

Khattar 

2,368 

18 

18 

Pathan 

1,741 

8 

5 

Rajput Chohan 

282 

3 

2 

Sayyad 

118 

2 

2 

other JIusalmans 

2,924 

9 

9 

Hindus 

1,31.5 

4 

6 

Total 

15,405 

100 

100 


Ownership is less simple in Fattehjang than in Pindigheb, 
and indeed in the extreme east of the Gheb circle and throughout 
the Sil Scan circle the ownership is a good deal mixed. The prin- 
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cipal tribes together with the percentage of the cnltivated area 
owned, and of the land revenue paid, are shown in the table below. 


Tribe. 

Number of 
owners. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 

Percentage of 
land revenue. 

Gheba 

1,567 

34 

19 

Khattar 

1,178 

21 

17 

Miscellaneous Rajputs ... 

2,340 

12 

14 

Awan ... • ... 

486 

10 

15 

Alpial 

4,646 

10 

17 

Gujar ... ... . . 

827 


6 

Sayyad 

847 

2 

3 

Khattri 

1,812 

3 

4 

Other Musalmans 

2,229 

3 

4 

Other Hindus 

429 

1 

1 

Total 

20,381 

dOO 

100 


The Khattars hold the whole of the Nala circle on the north, 
and the east of the Gheb circle in the centre of the tahsil, forming 
part of the old Kliattar ilnha, Avhich extends from Fattehjang to 
Hassan Abdal in Attock and along the Kala Chitta from the Indus 
river to the Margalla pass in Rawalpindi. The Ghebas own 
the whole of the Avest and south of the Gheb circle up to 
the Pindigheb border Avhich marks the separation of the Ghebas 
and the Jodhras. The Alpials are in the Sil Soan circle 
alone, and though mixed Avith AAvans and other tribes, are 
far the largest OAAmers in the circle. The extreme east of the 
Gheb circle on the Rawalpindi boundary is held by miscellaneous 
Rajput tribes and belongs ethnologically to the Rawalpindi Tahsil. 
It will be noticed that the Ghebas and Khattars, Avho own large 
harani tracts, pay much less rcA'enue in proportion to their holdings 
than any other tribes. 

OAvmership is more complicated still in Attock Tahsil. The 
Chhachh is almost wholly Pathan, though AA\’ans own a good 
deal of land and pay 9 per cent of the reA’enue. The Sarwala 
circle is diAuded betA\men AAvans, who own a third of it, Khattars 
owning a fourth, and Gujars and Sheikhs. Pathans preponderate 
in the Kala circle, folloA\-ed in order of importance by Gujars, 
Khattars and Awuns. Roughly Khattars lie all along the Kala 
Chitta. Pathans hold the Chhachh and the Kala estates along 
the Haro. Awans inhabit the centre of the Sarwala, the 
west of the Kala circle, the neighbourhood of Shamsabad in the 
Chhachh, and are scattered through the rest of the tahsil. Gujars 
and Sheikhs are settled along the boundary of the Chhachh and 


CHAP. I. a 
Fopnlation. 


K 
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CHAP- 1, C- garwala circles and tlie former are strong in the centre and east 
Population, of the Nala circle. The relative importance of the tribes in Attock 
Tahsil is shoivn below : — 


Detail of main tribes. 

Percentage of culti- 
vated area. 

Percentage of land 
reven ae. 

Pathan 

34-7 

49 

AwAn 

19 

12 

Khattar 

18-4 

11 

Gujar 

14-2 

14 

Malliar 

2 3 

2 

Sayyad 

1-9 

2 

Sbeikh 

4’7 

4 

Mughal 

•7 

1 

Rajput 

•6 


Kamins 

•2 


Others 

IG 

2 

Hindus and Sikhs ... 

1-7 

3 

Total ... 1 

100 

100 


Beiative The following list gives the relative position of the numeri- 

numaicai callv most important divisions of the population : — 

importance ./ .i i i 

of principal Percentage of total 

" Tribe or Caste. population of 

district. 


f AwAn 

32 -5 

; Pathfln 

8 

1 Malliar 

8 

Agri- 1 Rajput (includiog Alpials, Jodhras, Bhattis, Chau- 

cul- bans etc.) 

5 5 

tural I Gujar 

3 

Tribes. [ Moghal 

26 

! Sayyad 

2-6 

yjat 

2-5 

Shop- ( Khatri 

5 

keep- 1 

ers. 1 Arora 

3 

^Julaha 

Mochi 

4 

3 

Lobar 

2-3 

Me- ^ Tarkhan 
nials. j Musalli 

18 

1-8 

1 Kumhar 

1-7 

1 Nai 

1-7 

kTeli 

1-6 

Others 

9-4 


But a merely numerical comparison is no test of the relative 
importance of the agricultural tribes. The .Jodhras, for instance, 
who dominate the greater part of Pindigheb number only 1,690. 
Khattars who hold undisputed sway on both sides of the Kala 
Chitta are less than per cent of the total population. But the 
list shows clearly how largely Awiins bulk in the population of the 
district. 
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The tribes gazetted under the Land Alienation Act are 
Awan, Biloch, Grakkhar, Gujar, Jat, Jodhi'a, Khattar, Koreshi, Population. 


Malliar, Mog-hal, Pathii 


an, 


Kahut, Mail- and Manhas. 


Pajpnt, Sajjad, Bhatti, Janjua, Jodh, Tribes 

gazetted 
under the 

Social standing in the district is a somewhat complicated AUenatioa 
matter. Claims on historical grounds are influenced by present Act. 
prosperity or adversity, and religious motives gi^'e a separate stand- 
ard. Among Mahomedans, Sayyads are looked up to by all order of 
from religious motives. It would hardly be correct to say that 
they stand highest in the general estimation, but in many ways 
this is so. Thus few tribes would object to giving their daughter 
in marriage to Sayyads of good standing. The Koreshis also are 
somewhat similarly situated, Ifut rank much lower. Generally any- 
one of whateA'er caste, if he has a well-established reputation for 
sanctity, ranks socially with almost the best in the district. 


Of the large landowning tribes the Jodhras occupy the 
highest social po.sition. Jaujuas are in numbers insignificant, 
but their social position is very high. j\lany of the Awans have 
fallen on evil days. But for pre.sent adversity and the peculiarities 
of their dispositions they would socially be inferior to none in the 
district. The Khattars and Ghebtis are socially a little inferior 
to the Awans, with whom the former claim to be connected, though 
the claim is denied, and to whom the latter give their daughters 
in marriage without receiving brides in return. But high social 
position attaches only to the big Awan families. The rank and 
file occupy an intermediate position. The Awans of Tallagang are 
accounted higher than their fellow tribesmen in the rest of the 
district. Just below Ghebas and Khattars come Alpials and 
miscellaneous Kajjfuts, though some of the latter rank high in 
general esteem. Jats, Gujars and Malliars occupy the lower strata 
in agricultural society aud rank in the order in which they are 
given. After them come the kuiniiis (the menial and artisan 
classes). Suuaras are socially the highest, and Lohars are slightly 
superior to the Tarkhans, but the names are often used alter- 
natively, the same man being both a carpenter and a blacksmith. 
Kumhars, Julahas, Kais, Telis, Machhis, Mallahs, Dhobis, Mirasis, 
JVIochis, Musallis are given in the order of their social importance. 

Pathiins occupy a separate jiosition, marrying only with 
Pathans and Sayyads. They are everywhere recognised as well- 
born. Hindus are princij)ally Brahmans, Muhiiils, Khatris and 
Aroras, and rank in that order. 


Notes on the various tribes follow. Numerically of all tribes in The Awans. 
the district, the Awans, who make up almost a third of the popu- 
lation, are far the most impoitant. The Awiin country centres 
round the western Balt Range, extends into the adjoining ])ortions 
of Mianwali, Shahj^ur and Jhelum districts, and incbides Kalabagh 
on the west bank of the Indus, the seat of the head of all the Awans. 
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-A’ ’ In this district they appear in every Tahsil. They own practically 

Population- -vvhole of Tallagang, the centre of Pindigheb Tahsil in a strip 
from the Soan to the Kala Chitta, about a quaiter of the total 
tahsil area, ten per cent of Fattehjang including land in all 
circles, but especially in the Sil Soan circle, and almost a 
fifth of Attock Tahsil where they divide the Chhachh with 
Pathans, the Sarwala rvitli Khattars, and the Nala circle with 
Pathans, Gujars and Khattars. Tallagang Tahsil and the central 
tract of Pindigheb are so essentially Awaii country as to be 
commonly known as the Awankari. Where they do not appear 
as owners Awans are found as tenants, and in much of the 
district cultivating occupancy is almost solely Awan. They are 
the backbone of cultivation everywhere south of the Kala Chitta, 
and even in Attock Tahsil they yield only to Pathans in import- 
ance as agriculturists. In Fattehjang and Pindigheb they culti- 
vate at least two-thirds of the total area, while in Tallagang the 
proportion cannot be less than 90 per cent. Ko statistics are 
available to show what< proportion of the area of the district is 
cultivated by Awans, but there is little doubt that every other man 
at the plough tail is an Awan. In the whole district they own 
36*7 per cent of the cultivated area and pay 3U per cent of the 
revenue. In the adjoining district of Eawalpindi also they are 
very numerous both as owners and as tenants. The origin of 
the Awans is one of the battle-grounds of Punjab ethnology. 
Their own story is that they are of Arab origin, being descended 
from one Kutb Shah of Ghazni, who ruled at Herat, but joined 
Mahmud Ghaznavi in his invasion of India, and received from 
him the name of Awan or “ heljier.” Kutb Shah, according to 
the Awan account, was descended from Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, but by a wife other than Fatima, and the Awans have 
been Musalmans from the beginning. The original settlement 
was in the neighbourhood of Peshawai', but Kutb Shah’s sons 
spread over the country to the east and south. Gauhar Shah or 
Gorrara settled near Sakesar ; Kalun Shah, or Kalgan, at Dhan- 
hot (Kalabagh) : Chohan colonised the hills near the Indus ; 
Khokhar, or Muhammad Shah, went on to the country , about the 
Cheniib ; and Tori and Jhajh remained in the trans-border 
eoimtry, where their descendants are said still to live in Tirah and 
elsewhere. All acknowledged the chief of Kalabagh as the head 
of the bribe. 

General Cunningham’s theory (Archaeological Reports, II 
17 ff) identifies them with the Juds, whom Babar in his memoirs 
mentions as being descended from the same father as the Janjuas, 
with whom they divided the Salt Range. They took their name 
from the old name of Mount Sakesar (Jud), which is still the tribal 
centre of the Awans, and had from old times been the rulers and 
inhabitants of the western Salt Range. Cunningham would make 
both Janjuas and Awans “ Aniiwan ” or descendants of Anu. He 
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tliinks it probable tbat they held the plateaus wliicli lie north of ® L ’ 

the Salt Range, at the time of the Indo- Scythian invasion which Population, 
drove them southward to take refuge in the mountains. Biibar 
mentions that vounger brothei’s and sons among the Juds were 
called “ Malik, ” a title still used by the headmen of the Awans. 

This theory does not accord with the ])resent distribution of 
the tribe, and is contradicted by the fact that in Babar’s time the 
Janjuas ruled not only the Salt Range but the country to the 
north of it. Babar describes the Janjuas as owning at least the 
neighbourhood of the Soan, and the western Salt Range was con- 
quered by the Awans under leaders whose names are still well 
remembered. It is also vei-y improbable that the Janjuas and the 
Awans were one race v'ithin historical times. 

Mr. Brandreth gave a thii'd account of the Awans. He was 
of opinion that they were descended from “ the Bactrian Greeks 
driven south from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and tui'iiing from 
Herat to India, ” and that entering the Punjab not more than 
300 yeai's ago as a conquering army under leaders of their oivn, 
they dispossessed the Janjiia Rajputs of the Salt Range country. 

He gives no reasons, and this theory, which is merely a conjecture, 
is almost certainly wrong. The Awans have been almost the sole 
occupants of the western Salt Range for the last 000 years. In 
addition it is very doubtful whether any Greeks settled in Bactria 
at all, and lastly 300 years takes us back only to the end of Ak- 
bar’s reign, ivlien, as the Ain-i-Akbari shows, the Awans inhabited 
and gave their name to a tract, which may without hesitation be 
identified ivitli the })reseut Awaiikari. 

Mr. Thomson, in Ids Jhelum Settlement Report, considered 
the whole question, and wi'ote as folloivs — 

“ In' such a conflict of authorities it is difliciilt to decide. 

The tribal tradition is probably a falJe slightly connected with 
fact. Arabian ancestry is a favourite fiction, and Mahmud of 
Ghazni is the common r.r hidcltiuc to save the confession of a 
primitive idolatry. On the other hand General Cunningham’s 
theory seems incredible. It is supported by little or no evddenco. 

It is almost unheard of for undoubted Lunar Rnjpiits of high 
pedigree to deny their origin, and to be joined in the denial by 
all their neighbours. Siudlarly the fancies aljout Bactrian Greeks 
are a mere surmise, and a very recent arrival of the Awans is 
contradicted by historical evidence. The most probable account 
seems to be that the Awans are a Jat race ndio came thi’ough the 
passes west of Dora Ismail Khan, and spread northward to the 
country round Sakesar. Hci-e they were found by Mahimid of 
Ghazni, and by him converted to Islam. This version is a])parently 
in accordance with the less adidterated traditions of Dera Ismail 
Khan. It also agrees with those traditions i‘ecoi'ded liy Mr. 

Griffin, which point to a former Hinduism. It is, moreover, in 
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m L ’14 agreement with the common .speccli of the country which always 

Population, classes the Awans as Zainimhir or low horn men in contradis- 
tinction to the t^dhh or gentle tribes of Janjiias and Gakhars. 
Out of then- own peculiar territory the Att ans are frecpiently set 
down as Jats of the Awiin <i6f in the records of the first Eegular 
Settlement. This is good eTidence of the popular opinion. In 
Peshawar they are always reckoned as Hindkis.” 

These views were noticed witli approval by Sir Denzil Ibbet- 
son, Punjab Census Eepurt, 1881, para 4 U-j, and in the Shahpur 
Gazetteer, Mr. Mhlsou tvrote that the Awans “so far as language, 
customs and physique go, are an indigenous Punjab tribe.” 
There can be little doubt that the Awans were originally Hindus. 
The Hindu character of some of the names of Kutb Shah’s sons 
will be noticed. Some explain it by saying that Chohans and 
Khokhars were named after the tribes of their mothers : others that 
the Awans were converted to Hinduism, but after some time were 
brought back to Islam, when 1 maund 25 seers of sacred thread 
was collected from their persons ; but these explanations fail to 
satisfy. The Kakibagh family genealogical tree, which traces 
their descent from Kutb Shah, contains several Hindu names such 
as Eai Harkaran, immediately below the name of Kutb Shah, and 
in places Awans still employ Hindu Brahmans as family priests. 

The Awans have always been less conquerors than settlers. 
Unlike the Gakkhars, Janjuas, Jodhras, Ghebas, Khattars and other 
tribes tvho retaineil in subjection and cultivating occupancy the 
population of the country they comjuered, the Awans either dis- 
possessed or absorbed the original inhal^itants. They not only ruled 
but occupied. It is interesting to obseiwe the absence of Jats and 
Gujars in the purely Awan tracts. 


When the Atv ans in their turn were overpowered in Eawal- 



! Number iu 

Number iu 



Tullagaug. 

Gujar 

r2,‘2‘J0 

1 

:i7 

Jat .. i 

i 

11,727 ! 

i 

222 


they are indigenous inhabitants 


])iudi District, and in Attock, 
Pattehjang and Pindigheb Tah- 
sils, they settled down as tenants 
under their compierors. It is , 
easy to make conjectures, but 
their history and distribution 
alike encourage the belief that 
of the western half of the 


tract now divided between Attock and Eawalpindi District. Their 
early home may havebeen in Kaluita, Eawalpindi and Pattehjang. 
Partly under pressure from the Gakkhars tvho descended from 


the hills on the north, pai'tly com 2 )elled by ambition and natural 
expansion, they drove the Jaujuas out of Tallagang and the Salt 
Range, and spread over into Mianwali and Shah{)ur. Wherever 
they went they settled and absorbed or expelled the resident popu- 
lation. Wherever a new wave of invasion poured over them, they 
were content to remain in a subordinate position in the tract they 
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had once ruled. That they arc of jRajput origin is improbable, but, 
on the other hand, they cannot have been pure Jats. Babar says 
Jats and Gujars occnpied hills and valleys throughout wliat is now 
Attock District, but Awan physique is something different from 
the physique of Jats and Gujars, and tribal character is not less 
widely distinguished. They may be a third tribe, neither Eajput 
nor Jat, indigenous to the Upper Sind Sugar Doab who lioth ruled 
and cultivated a countiy which had room for Jats and Gujars also 
in subjection to the Awans. Mr. Thomson’s identification of 
them with Jats and his description of them as low born men is 
almost certainly wrong. It is beyond question that they found 
the Janjnas in possession of the western Salt Range and ejected 
them, and throughout this and the surrounding districts they 
rank high in the social scale. 

The Awans are divided into numerous clans (called rniVn) 
which take their name from the common ancestor. Thus the 
Mumnals are the descendants of Moman, the Saghrals descend from 
Saghar, the Shials from Shehan,and soon. As regards Gangs and 
Munds, who are generally reckoned as Awans, there is some reason 
to doubt whether they really belong to the tribe ; the leaders 
amongst those who are admittedly A^vans do not usually admit it, 
and it is quite possible that, surrounded as they are by Awans on 
all sides, they would gradually come to be regarded as members of 
the tribe even if they were not so in reality ; but it is, of course, 
also possible that they may be Awiins, though not descended from 
the latest common ancestor of the other clans. The principal 
branches of the tribe found in the di.strict are Kutbshahi, Sadkal, 
Bugdial, Chajji, Saidan, Parbal, Ballial. T/'r,- Awans iidiabit the 
south-west corner of the Attock Xala but do not share in the good 
character borne by the rest of the tribe. Khattars claim a common 
origin with the Awans, but the Awans repudiate the connexion. 
Awans are a very self-contained tribe, and will not as a 
rule give their daughters in marriage to other tribes. The 
small proprietor always marries liis daughter to an Awan. 
The big families take Gheba and other women freely, but 
are reluctant to give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Awans, though there seem to be some instances of marriages 
with leading men of the Chakwal tribes. It is said that the Kalii- 
bao-h Malik refused to betroth his daughter to Sardar IMuhammad 
All, Gheba, of Kot, and when his grandilaughter was betrothed 
to Sardar Muhammad ?lawaz Khan of Kot in 1907, the Awans 
throuo-hout the district regarded it as an act of condescension. 
In some families at least prominent Aiyans take to wife women 
of low tribes (usually having an Aivan wife alsoj, and this practice 
does not seem to meet with as much disapproval as in most other 
tribes of equal social standing; but ordinarily Awan wives only 
are taken. Certain families marry witli certain other families 
only, and in all cases marriage is generally, but not necessarily, 
within the Muh'i. 


CHAP. I. C. 
Population- 
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^ L ’ ■ Awans are less prosperous in Fattelijang and especially in 

■population. Pindiglieb than in the other two Tahsils. They are in their way 
good, hard working cultivators, their genins lying in the direction 
of elaborate embankments, to make the most of the scanty rain- 
fall, rather than in attention to small details. Their fields have 
often a very slovenly appearance, bnt this is more apparent 
than real. In Fattelijang they are nearly always small owners 
selfcultivating, hardworking and quarrelsome. In Pindiglieb 
holdings are rather small among them, and there are no 
large owners. Drought and hai'd times have told upon them 
so that they are much in debt and have alienated a great deal of 
their land. Generally tall, broad-shouldered, well grown men with 
plenty of spirit, they should make fine soldiers, bnt more than any 
other tribe in the district they dislike leaving their homes, and 
there are comparatively few of them in the army. They' are a 
curious instance of a peasant tribe with aristocratic traditions 
and a history of conquest and dominion. Their manners are 
^ frank and pleasing, but eveiywliere they are headstrong and 
irascible to an unusual degree. Their characteristic failings are 
vindictiveness and a jironeness to keep alive old feuds. In 
Tallagang these characteristics have led to an undefined but 
well-understood factious organisafion centering round the 
Malliks of Lawa. The greater part fo the Tahsil is split into two 
parties, to one or other of which almost every headman 
belongs. The bonds of connection are not drawn very' close, 
but every member of a party can always look for countenance 
and general support from the 'other members. In many 
villages it means only this that a member of the faction who has 
to put up in the milage will stop with the lambardar of the same 
faction, but elsewhere the rivalry is very' bitter. Intermarriage 
goes on between the two factions, but it is curious to note among 
all tribes how little effect intermarriage has on the long established 
feuds. In the old times a son naturally belonged to the party 
of his father, but latterly some of the younger men have chosen for 
themselves, and gone over to the enemv, generally on account of 
marriage connections with the other factions, but this is not held 
to excuse the deserter, and great animosity' has re.sulted. In 
Jhelum district these differences are settled in the light of day with 
6-feet staves, but the Tallagang men prefer secret murders, or the 
more peaceful methods of false charges and civil suits. False 
witness whenever needed is an implied condition of tenancies in 
some parts. |Open rioting is rare. The Awans are not addicted 
to thieving, and with all their fault.s are a verv fine peasantry. 

The following account of the factions of Tallagang, though 
not originally intended for puldication, was inserted in the 
Jhelum Gazetteer of 1 004 and is reproduced here. 

“ The factions of this Tahsil have their headquarters at Lawa, 
and are known by' the names of FTjjal Khiin and Lhan Beg. The 
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latter was tlie father of Muhammad Khan, Ilakadar, who is now a 
member of Ujjal Khan’s faction, tlie rest of the family is still on 
the other side : each party has its adherents in every important 
village as follows : — 


Village. 

Ujjal Khan’s Party. 

Khdn Beg's Party. 

Lawa 

Ujjal Khan 

Sultan Mubariz. 


Muhammad Khan 

Aziz Khan. 


Sher Muhammad 

Ahmad Khan. 

Y aran Khan. 

Ahmad Yar. 

Mulkha, Pattidar. 

Danda Shab Bilawal 

Budha Khan' 

Wilayat Shah. 


Dbiirnal 

Shah Nawaz (doubtful; ... 
Muhammad Khan “Bhauka." 

The other lambardars. 

Thoa Mahram Khan 

Ldl Khan, dismissed lambar- 

Ahmad Yar. 


dar. 

Allah Yar. 

Muhammad Khan, lambardar. 

Nila 

Jahan Khan 

Muhammad Shah. 

Rachnand 

Jahan Khan 

The other lambardars. 

Dhermund 

Niir Khan (more or less agrees | 
with Abbas of Tamman). 

Shahnaw&z. 

Tainman 

Abbas Khan 

Trap 

.4ulia Khan 

Fatteh Khan. 

Budha Khan. 

Multan 

Dilasa Khan ... 

Fatteh Khan. 

Patwali 

Ghuldm Hussain 

Manga. 

Budhial 

Muhammad Khan 

Faiza. 

Haidar. 

Dhaular 

Khan Bhara 

Muhammad Khan. 


Muhammad Nawab Khan, 
his uncle. 

Fatteh Khan. 

Mogla 

Allah Dad Khan, &c. (not 
much to do with the Lawa 
parties). 

Aulia Khan. 

Saghar 

Allahyar Khan ... 

Sultan Mahmti<i. 

Sangwala 

Khan Beg 

Muhammad Khan. 

Pihra Fattial 

Muhammad Ashraf. 


Tallagang 

Fazl 

Fazl Ilahi. 

Fatteh Khan 

Muhammad Khitn 

Jhatla 

Ghulam Muhammad 

Fatteh Khan. 

Chinjl 

Nawab Khan ... 

Other lambardars. 


These factions have ramifications extending into the Find 
Dadan Khan Tahsil, over the Shahpur Salt Range and down into 
the Shahpur plains ; it should be noted that in some cases, e.g., in 
Trap and Multan, the adherents of the rival parties are very good 
friends amongst themselves ; elsewhere the contrary is the case, as 
in Dhaular and Saghar, where they quarrel vigorously with each 
other, but have really very little interest in the Lawa factions. 

The party feeling shows not the slightest sign of dying out, as 
from the fact, that the rival factions in Lawa intermarry freely, it 
might have been expected to do ; Sultan Mubariz, for instance, is 
a near relation by marriage of Ujjal Khan, and so with nearly all 
of them ; but in this matter of marriage they are perhaps driven by 
necessity, as amongst the Awans marriage within the clan or Miihi 
is usual ; so they have not much choice. But in some villages 

I- 


CHAP- 1, C. 
Fopnlation- 
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CHAP- 1, C. above the partisanship is of a lukewarm character, and 

Population, amounts to little more than tliis, that if a member of one of the 
parties has occasion to go to the village he will put up with the 
local adherent of the faction to Avhich he belongs. 

The principal Awiins are in Tallagang Tahsil, Ujjal Khan, 
Sultan Mubariz, Aziz Khan, Muhammad Khan, Sher Muhammad, 
Ahmad Khan, etc., all of Lawa; Shiih KaAvaz and Abbas 
Klian of Tamman, Sarfaraz Khan of Trap, Gulam Mahomed of 
Patwali, Mir Khan of Dhermnnd, Pazl Khan, Pazl Ilahi and 
Fatteh Khan of Tallagang, Mahomed Ashraf and Subedar-Major 
Mahr Khan of Pihra Fattial, Allahyar Khan, etc., of Thoba; Khan 
BhMa of Dhaular, Jahan Khan of Pachnand and Allahdad of Mogla; 
in Pindigheb Tahsil, Kurkhan Zaildar of Dhak, Fateh Khan of 
Jalwiil, Fateh ]\Iahomed of Maira, Fateh Khan of Jand, Fateh 
Khan of Jangla, Kaib Tehsildar, Abdul Rahman of KaAvara, 
Mahomed Khan, Ressaldar-Major , Pindigheb ; in Fattehjang 
Tahsil, Akbar Ali, Zaildar, .Than and Sherzaman, Inamdar, Batthu; 
in Attock Tahsil, Malik ilahomed Amir Khan of Shamsabad, 
Jagirdar and Zaildar, and Malik Hazat Khan, Zaildar of Bhallar 
Jogi. 

Path.Ans. Next to the Awans in numerical importance come the Pathans 

who number about 38,000 and make up 8 per cent of the total 
population of the district. There are two Pathan settlements in 
the district, one in the south-west corner of Pindigheb Tahsil at 
Makhad and in the Narrara hills, the other in Attock Tahsil, 
chiefly in the Chhachh ildlu. 

The sagri The Pindigheb Pathans number about G,500 and are practically 

Ma*khal°^ all Sagri Pathans, a branch of the Bulaki Khataks. The Babar 
family of the Bangi Khels, Avho are a practically independent 
sept of the Sagri clan, occupying portions of the MiauAvali and 
Bannu districts, is also represented in the Narrara hills, and there 
are also about six hundred members of the Jamal Khel sept. 

Beyond any doubt the Sagri Pathans came across the river 
from Kohat and droAm out the AAA’ans, whom they found in posses- 
sion. They are said to liaA e conquered the Awfin country as far 
east as the Jhelum, but about the middle of the 17th century they 
relinquished the greater part of this tract. Their advent to the 
district Avas comparatively late. The Khataks had not established 
themselves in Kohat till the end of the l-lth century, and their 
first conquests were north and south of Kohat on the western 
bank of the Indus. The present family of Makhad appears to 
have established it.self there in the time of Ahmad Shah Durani 
and in Akbar’s time the Khataks AA'ere all across the river. 
There is no historical record of their connection Avith this district 
before the Durani iiiAnsions. The storv of their conquests up to 
the Jhelum is probably unfounded or at most is based only on 
occasional marauding raids. Before Sikh times they had settled 
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down to their present limits and remained in their breaches in the ^ 

turbulent days of violence and the rise of tlie Glhebas. Their settle- Population, 
ment in the district is ])rolia))ly not earlier than the middle of 
the 18th century. Tlicy own 7 villages of which Makhad and 
Narrara are the largest. Hadowali is their boundary on the east, 
where the Awans ai'e their neiglibonrs, and is said to derive its 
name from this fact. Thi'oughout the tract they occupy they 
have completely dispossessed all other tribes, and live completely 
apart from the rest of the district manying only among them- 
selves, and having little to do witli llie other inhabitants of the 
Tahsil. They are good cultivators though their country is stony 
and infertile. Of fine physicpie and brave indejieiulent character, 
they make excellent soldiei’s and take military service freely. 

Every village is full of militai'y pensioners and the number of native 
officers is large. Many of them become merchants, and more still 
trade in sheep and goats. With the Khatak love of horses, several 
gather ponies from the frontier and trade tvith them as far south 
as Calcutta. Their country is poor even for Pindigheb, but what 
with pay, pensions and the })rofits of trade, they are generally in 
good circumstances. Their speech is the soft or western dialect of 
Pushtu, though Tilniost all the men can understand and use the 
Punjabi of the district. 

Though not generally popuhir with Punjab officials, who do 
not understand the language or the ways of Pathiins, they are yet 
one of the most manly tribes in the district. 

Their head is the Khan of Makhad who owns Makhad and has 
large jagirs and miscellaneous dues. The headshijx of the family 
has noAV for two generations fallen into unworthy hands, and the 
Khan has ceased to have any influence in his tribe. But the 
family is still looked up to by the tribe, and Dost Mahomed, uncle 
of the Khan, who by the custom of the family was given land 
enough for his maintenance alone, is popular, respected, and 
influential in spite of the Khan and has been made Zaildar. 

Fatteh Khan, Zaildar, Karrara, has a good deal of influence, even 
in a tract full of I’etired native officei's, many of whom have been 
awarded titles of Sardar Bahadur, Khan Bahadur and Shamsher 
Bahadui'. 

The Attock Pathans, who arc resjxonsible for half the revenue The Attock 
of that Tahsil and own more than a third of it, are to be Pathans. 
found in all the circles, but are only a small body in the Sarwala. 

In the Chhachh they own 78 ])er cent of the circle, including all the 
best lands, pay 78 ])er cent of the assessment, and comprise 82 per 
cent of the landowners. In the Kala circle they lie chiefly along 
the line of the Haro, and own a quarter of the circle, paying a 
third of the revenue. 

These Attock Pathans have nothing to do with the Sagri 
Pathans of Makhad from wham they are separated by the Kala 
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CHAP- 1. 0- Cliitta and the country of the Khattars and the Awaiis. The total 

Population- number is just a little short of 30,000. They are a heterogeneous 
body including Pathans Proper, Afghans, and Ghilzais. Table IX 
of Volume B gives some of the main divisions. The largest group 
is the Alizai who include the Tarkhelis, one of the three main septs 
of the Alizais. The Tarkhelis inhabit the Haro villages of the Nala 
circle. The Saddozais and the Alizais are both sections of the 
Utmanzais who, like the Manduris and Barahzais, belong to the 
Yusufzai tribe. By far the greater proportion of the Attock 
Pathans are Yusufzais, allied to the Pathans on the opposite side 
of the Indus in Peshawar district. 

The connection of Pathans with the tahsil is not very ancient. 
The earliest comers may have been the Lodis, who are a section 
of the Ghilzai nation, and accompanied Mahmiid Ghaznavi as 
mercenaries on his invasions of India. Their numbers are 
inconsiderable. Next after a long interval came the Dilazaks 
who were gradually driven east from the Sufed Koh by 
' the Yusufzais. About the end of the 16th century they crossed 
the river, and found the Chhachh, then a swamp being slowly 
recovered from the Indus, in possession of the Gujai-s. Apparently 
they never settled down and in consequence of the turmoil caused 
by their constant attempt to recover the Mardan ildha of Peshawar 
from the Yusufzais, were finally deported by Jahangir and 
scattered over the Indian Peninsula. They claim to be Pathans 
Proper, but the claim is not always acknowledged. It has been 
conjectured that the^ are probably of Scythian origin. They now 
number about 1,000 in the district. 

The great Pathan invasion of the Chhachh took place much 
later. Aboyt the end of the 17th century the Khataks, pushing 
up from Kohat at the south, began to press on the flanks of the 
Yusufzais, and seized on the high way between Attock and 
Peshawar of which they had been put in charge. At the same 
time too the Gujars of Hazara had summoned the Yusufzais across 
the river to help them against the Tarins, a tribe of original 
Afghans of Jewish and Arab origin, who had fallen on the 
Haripur plain. Later in the middle of the 18th century the 
Piro Khels, who are Shinwari Afridis, and Pathans Proper, came 
with Nadir Shah perhaps from Persia, and remained behind when 
he returned. By the end of the 18th century Dilazaks, Tarins, 
Yusufzais and Afridis had settled down in the Tahsil, with the 
Yusufzais numerically immensely superior. Since then no immi- 
gration has taken place. The chief accretion to Pathan strength 
has been that of the Akhund Khels. Akhund is the title given to 
any chief of special sanctity and Akhundzada is the title of his 
descendants. But the name is often used synonymously with 
Mulla, and applied to anyone who can read the sacred books. 
Many of the Akhund Khels are by origin Gujars or Awans, 
perform no priestly functions, and live like the ordinary Pathan. 
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Their numbers ha^e increased from 354 in 1881 to 722 in 1891. 

The Tarkheli Pathans who inhabit the north-east of the Tahsil Population, 
below the main Avail of the Gandgarh hills and along 
the line of the Haro by tradition and sentiment hav'e little to do 
with Attock. They liA O or OAvn land across the border in Hazara 
District, and many ai'e jagirdars. The tract is A’ery poor, their 
habits are im])roA’ident, and as agriculturists and reA'enue-payers 
they are unsatisfactory. They are not Avell off. The Pathan of 
Attock Tahsil is a curion.s blend of farmer, trader, laAA’yer and 
cut-throat. As an agriculturist and reA'enne-payer he is excellent. 

About 40 jier cent of the Chhachh is ciiltiA^ated by the owners. 

Unlike the Hagri Pathans of Makhad the Attock Pathans did not 
wholly dispossess the former inhaliitants, and there is a large liody 
of tenants, AAvans, Gujars and others. A good deal of the culti- 
vation by tenants is due to the increasing readiness of the Patha'n 
to leave his home and go abroad in search of ncAv experiences. 

But whenever the Pathan owner does not himself culti\mte, he is 
an exceedingly careful manager, and tliere is very little Avaste. 

Enterprise is a A^ery marked chai'acteristic. There ai-e few parts 
of the Empire Avhich some one in the Chhachh has not visited. Some 
go as haAA'kers to Australia, others seiwe as stokers on the P. and 0. 
and British India boats. The cattle trade engages others. IMen 
go doAvn to Amritsar, and buy up large hei’ds, which they drive 
up towards Peshawar, sometimes, it i.s said, through the Chenab 
Colony, with a A’iew to agricultural retjuirements, and sometimes 
along the Grand Trunk Road through the A'arious cantonments, 

Avhere the animals are bought uj) for slaughter. In consequence 
the Pathans are very prosiierous. Very little of their land is 
mortgaged. What mortgage tliere is is due either to imjiro- 
vidence in individuals or else to absenteeism. When a Pathan 
goes on service he jirotects his land from his relatiA'es by 
mortgaging it to a stranger. Hi.s litigiousness is thus des- 
cribed by Mr. Butler, Assistant Settlement Officer : — “ It must 
be remembered, howcA^er, that the Chhachh has become more 
and more the home of dubious litigation, and that such a 
thing as a true mortgage or sale deed cannot so much as be 
imagined to exist. If, therefoi’e, elsewhere the figures tend to be 
inflated to defeat the claims of pre-emptors, in the Chhachh the 
tendency must be infinitely greater. To .shoAv the soi't of problems 
Avhich arise, the folloAving typical case Avhich came to light may be 
quoted. A proprietor. A, being in debt to a moneylender, and 
fearing that his land might be attached, executed a bogus sale deed 
in favour of his intimate friend, B, who obtained mutation and 
nominally kept on A as his tenant. After a certain period B’s 
natural inclination to deceit asserted itself, and, on the solicitation 
of C, A’s enemy, and for a jirivate consideration of a few rujiees, 
he executed a bogus sale deed, purporting to transfer the land to 
0 for full consideration. C then proceeded to harass A, his nom- 
inal tenant-at-will, and on the Avorm turning and beginning to take 
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— ’ 'tlie matter into court, executed yet auotlier bogus sale deed pnr- 
Population. porting to transfer tlie Lind to D, A’s son, with whom A was on 
bad terms, tlms ingeniously stirring up a family quarrel, from 
which A could reap no real advantage, even if he succeeded in a 
suit against his heir.” 

Though of good physique the Pathiin does not I'eadily take 
military service. That means a sacrifice of independence and 
the Chhachh Pathan is more of an attorney than a fighting man. 

The chief men of the Attock Pathans are Gulab Khan and 
Najf Khan of Ghnrgashti, Muzaffar Khan and Mirdad Khan, 
Malik Mala, Bahadui- Khan of Babbudi, Mahomed Khan of 
Sarwana, Mahomed Azim Khan, Honorary Magistrate, Hazro ; Hafiz 
Sher Mahomed Khan and Shahbaz Khan, also of Hazro ; Ali 
Akbar Khan of Yasii^iMahomed Amir Khan of Waisa, Sher Dil 
Khan of Shinka, Ali Bahadur Khan of Islamgarh and Mir 
Afzal Khan and Humayun Khan of Harun. 

Jodhras. By far the principal tribe in Pindigheb, and perhaps the 

tribe of highest standing in the whole district is the Jodhra tribe. 
They inhabit the south-east of Pindighel) Talisil, tlie valley of the 
Soau extending on the soutli to the Tallagang border, and on the 
north reaching to the watershed ivhich runs aci’oss tlie Tahsil, 
and along the Fattehjang boundary running up as far as the 
railway. They own only a little less than a third of the cultivated 
area of the Tahsil, and pay rather more than a third of the 
revenue. 

Their own account of themselves is that they are of Eajpnt 
origin and derive their name from Jodhra who was converted to 
IMuhammadaidsm by Mahmud Ghaznavi and settled in Jammu. 
8ome generations later they migrated to the Bil valley and 
founded Pindigheb (then called Dirahti) on the north bank of the 
Sil. Later they moved their colony to the south bank. At any 
rate they are of Hindu origin, still retaining traces of Hindu 
customs in their festivals and ceremonies. Another account gives 
their original home as Hindustan. They appear to have come to 
the district about the end of the Pith C’entury as a small band of 
military adventurers. They jiossessed themselves of the Soan and 
Sil ilalian and much of Tallagang, ruling these tracts from Pindi- 
_ gheb. Awans, who were in possession, were not evicted, but 
remained on as tenants under the conquering Jodhras. The Jodhras 
never themselves cultivated. The former owners sank to the 
status of tenants. Ownership of the soil x ested in the newcomers 
who were regarded as independent chieftains paying no revenue to 
the Government of the day further than an occasional present 
of a horse, mule or hawk by way of na-ndin or tribute, and 
keeping up large bodies of armed retainers. Their government 
over the surrounding country was probably close. Though 
engaged in constant strife with the surrounding tribes they 
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found time to develop the resources of the surrounding coun- L ’ 

try, and founded the great majority of the villages in which Population- 
they now possess rights of various kinds. Their power was 
recognised by the Moglials, and Malik Aulia Khan, who is the first 
Malik of much importance known to histoi'y, held a revenue 
assignment of Pindiglieb, Tallagang, and parts of Chakwal and 
Pattehjang. It was probably he who overran Tallagang. His son 
Malik Amauat Ivhan was equally powerful. In his time the Sikhs 
came. They found the Jodhras at their zenith. Apparently 
there was little difficulty in imposing a rough Sikh superiority 
on the small but warlike tribes of the district, but systematic 
government was never attempted. In the chaj)ter on His- 
tory the available information on the Sikh period has been 
given. It is enough here to notice how the Jodhras declined. 

At once they lost Tallagang and Chakwal over which they had 
never really established their authority. Gradually the great 
power of the Pindiglieb family was frittered away. It had 
always been the centre of the Jodhras, the trunk from which all the 
outlying families branched off, and the fountain of all authority. 

First the Langrial family was allowed to secede. Then the 
Khunda, Kamlial and Dandi families broke away. Finally the 
rise of the Ghebiis robbed them of the Soan, curbed their power, 
and gave them a restless and energetic rival at their doors. Dur- 
ing this troubled time tlie ruling family contained no men of 
power. The chiefs were lazy, licentious and incompetent and 
from a love of ease allowed great opjjortunities to slip past. But 
they are still the nobility of tlie tahsil. They number less than 
two thousand, and still retain their position of grand seignors. 

Their love of sport, especially hawking, shoAv and horses, and 
their abstinence from cultivation are still in the opinion of the 
countryside the jJi’oper charactei’istics of Jodhras. In a few vil- 
lages subdivision of holdings has gone so far that the Jodhra is 
compelled to work for a living, but the great majority cultivate 
through tenants. They are generally fine, well-made men, de- 
lighting in field sports, but jealous and litigious and much divided 
by rivalries and animosities. Nowhere is the proprietary body so 
strong and the control over tenants so assured as among their 
neighbours. Some are very prosperous. Others have passed 
through adversity. In general they are much less ])rosperous 
than the neighbouring Ghebiis. 

There are five principal families of the Jodhras. By far the 
most important is that of Pindiglieb. Two branches of the family 
are recognised, and at present there are three members of the 
senior branch and tivo of the junior. The elder branch is that of 
Aulia Khan, the members being Malik Gulam Mahomed, who is 
the head of the whole family, Malik Jang Bahadur Khan, and 
Malik Zamurad Mahomed Khan. The second branch is that of 
Fatteh Khan, whose members are Mahomed Akbai’ Khan and 
Maho med Amir Khan. Despite the weakness of their represent- 
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CHAP- 1 , 0- atives during Sikh dominion and at annexation, the family still 

Population- has great possessions. The five IVIaliks now own six entire 
estates and the greater part of six other villages, and have 
talnkadari rights in 20 other villages. 

According to the custom of the family the eldest son always 
gets two shares, so tlyjt the present head of the eldest branch owns 
one-third of the whole property. This family is well off, but sub- 
division and quarrelling have prevented them from attaining the 
position achieved by the solitary Sardar of Kot. The Pindigheb 
Maliks are closely related by marriage with the Kot family, the 
present head of the Pindigheb family being, indeed, the son of 
Fatteh Khan’s daughter . Ancestral feuds, however, have not been 
forgotten, and too nmch blood was spilt on either side before 
annexation for the breach ever to heal entirely. 

Next in importance to the Pindigheb family are the Jodhras 
of Khunda. They are numerous, but do not hold on hereditary 
shares, so that most of them have bnt small holdings, while a few 
have large estates. In all, the Khnnda family own 18 villages 
in the north-east corner of the tahsil. Among the large owners 
subdivision has not gone far. Itibar Khan, who succeeded his 
uncle Abdulla Khan, is now the largest landowner in the 
tahsil, not excepting even the head of the Pindigheb family. 
He is a man of great natural ability who has produced very 
different impressions on different officers with whom he has come 
in contact. He has great influence in the centre of the tahsil. 
Within recent years Malik Itibar has acquired a good deal of 
land in the surrounding villages and in the Awankari, and still 
continues to add field to field. 

Jahan Khan, another member of the same family, also of 
Khnnda, bears a very high character. Both he and Itibar Khan 
are Zaildars. Both are great horse breeders, being seldom without 
several good animals. The enmity between them is a factor in 
Pindigheb politics. Other prosperous members of the Khunda 
family are Nawab Khan, Khan Mulk, and Mahomed Khan. The 
Dandi family own ten villages and reside at Dandi on the 
north bank of the Sil ojiposite Pindigheb. They are closely 
related to the Pindigheb family, but subdivision has gone far, 
while litigation and quarrelling have reduced them to compara- 
tively poor circumstances. The chief man in Dandi is Gfulam 
Mahomed, pensioned Subedar and Zaildar. 

The Kamlial family own seven villages. They are now very 
numerous and only a few of them are at all Avell off. Their chief 
man, Allahyar, is not a man of much mark, though Zaildar in 
the Kamlial tract. The Laugrial family, owning three villages, 
still have a great deal of land, but they are famous for debauchery 
and extravagance, and much of their land has gone beyond recall. 
They have no members of any note. The .lodhras possess a great 
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deal of influence in the district. Native officials who do not please — ’ 
them are likely to find themselves very uncomfortable. They Popidation. 
do not take military service readily, but their numbers are so small 
that at best they could provide few recruits. 

The ancient enemies and rivals of the Jodhras are the Gliebas. Gretas. 
They inhabit the western portion of Fattehjang Tahsil, a solid 
block of villages reaching to the Kala Chitta on the north, to 
Fattehjang and Sagar on the east, and almost to the Sil on the 
south. They cover 34 per cent of the total cultivated area of 
Fattehjang Tahsil, and pay 19 per cent of the land revenue. 

They are found in no other Tahsil. Their numbers are small. 

The table on page 65 gives the number of Gheba owners as 1,587, 
but the enumeration is faulty. Most of them own land in several 
villages and are counted over and over again in each village, while 
a few petty villages of small holdings and numerous owners have 
been included only on the ground that they claim connection with 
the Ghebas. The total number of true Gheba owners cannot be 
as much as 500. Of recent years an attempt is being made to enlist 
Ghebas in the Native Army, but the project is foredoomed to 
failure as the Ghebas do not exist who could enlist in any consi- 
derable numbers. 

The origin of the Ghebas, like that of many other tribes in 
the Western Punjab, is obscure. They themselves claim Moghal 
origin, and are always entered in the revenue papers as Moghals, 
resenting the use of Gheba as applied to them. In the census 
enumerations they have always returned themselves as Moghals. 

Gheba they describe as simply a nickname applied to them because 
they live in the Gheb. Another account which they give of them- 
selves and which is generally accepted in the countryside connects 
with the Sials of Jhangs and the Tiwanas of Shahpur. The story 
of Teo, Seo and Gheo, from whom the Tiwanas, Sials and Ghebas 
respectively are descended, is well known. This assertion is des- 
tructive of their claim to Moghal origin, and would fix the Ghebas 
as of Rajput Punwar origin. Another theory is that they are 
really a branch of the original Jodhra tribe who quarrelled with 
the others, and took the name Gheba, which till then had been 
simply a title used in the tribe. The fact that the town of 
Pindigheb was built, and is still held, by the Jodhras, and not by 
the Ghebas, lends some siipport to this statement. AYhether Gheb 
is simply “ the country of the Ghebas” or Gheba simply “ an 
inhabitant of the Gheb,” the tribe is almost certainly indigenous to 
the Punjab, and foreign to the district. Tlie settlement of the 
tribe was almost exactly similar to that of the Jodhras. They 
were a small warlike band, irresistible to the Jats, Gujars and 
Awans who preceded them and always brave and powerful enough 
in the turmoil of inter-tribal strife to retain the tract they had 
won. They appear to have come to the district about the same 
time as the Jodhras, and from the first to have settled in 
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— 1- ’ ■ tlie tract between the Kala Cliitta and the Kliairi ^lurat. Their 
Population.- Jiigtory makes it not iinprol)ablo that they were in some way 
dependent on the Jodhras of Pindigheb, their position being 
not very diifereut from that of the Khunda and Kamlial 
branches of the Jodhra tribe. A not improbable conjecture 
is that they were a small band of broken Kajput families, 
fleeing from the Central Punjab, who joined the Jodhras, and 
settled down on their borders. Till 1825 they certainly occupied 
a position subordinate to the Jodhras of Pindigheb, who till that 
year were responsible for tlic revenue of the Gheb. The later 
years of Sikh rule are the period of Gheba rise first to complete 
independence, then to equality with the Jodhras. Rae Mahomed 
Khan of Kot was the first chief to exalt the horn of the tribe. 
He was a man of mTich 250wer and energy, so influential that he 
stood to the Sikhs in the relation of an ally rather than a subject, 
and so turbulent that the record of his violence and crimes remains 
to this day. With the name of his son and successor Patteh Khan, 
the glory of the Ghebas is inseparably connected. At the head 
of the Ghebas, though at feud with most of them, and OAvning 13 
entire A’illages, about two-thirds of eight other hereditary Aullages, 
and in addition .share.^ iii .se\'eral other villages, Avhich he bought 
or in other AA'ays acr[uired, he Avas for many years supreme in his 
country under the A\-est corner of the Khairi Murat. Invested 
with magisterial powers in his oavu ihil'n, feared and admired 
by all, he AA’ielded an amount of poAver Avhich Avas jAerhaps \xnique 
outside an independent state. Ea'cii to the present day the Kot , 
estate is abA'ays called the Kot riuut, and the administration is 
the si'rhrr, while oificials of the GoA'ernment are kuoAvn but as 
“ English officials.” Such an administration could not haA^e been 
left for so many years had it not been substantially just and 
honest, and liked by the people. 

But in spite of their prosperity and poAA-er the Ghebas have 
neAmr held a A'ery high ])lace socially. They intermarry freely 
Avith the Jodhras of Pindigheb, and AA'ith the Alpials of the Sil 
Soan, bxit though they give in marriage to big AAA'an families, 
AAA'ans do xiot generally giA'e to them, nor look upon them as their 
equals. They haAC nothing of that pride of birth Avhich is so 
marked a characteristic of the Gakkhar.s and Janjuas of Rawab 
pindi. Generally the Ghebas are Avell off and thrifty, and though 
they all hate one another and loA^e to tell of former murders 
and treacheries, yet there is ordinarily neither litigation nor crime 
among them, still less extravagance. The Ghebas of Dhurnal 
alone hax'e fallen on evil days, and provide to the countryside a 
AA'holesome example of the cauIs of litigation and extravagance. 
They OAvm 58 villao’es. 

CD 

They are a fine, manly, Avell-built race, delighting in haAvking 
and field sports, horse breeders and good horsemen, and not 
unlike the Jodhras, with whom they alternately fought and 
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intermarried. Most of them are still well off, and they own far 
too much land to cultivate with their own hands. As landlords 
they are severe with their tenants, but are not unjust, nor are they 
generally disliked, while they are always ready to turn out with 
all their resources when anyone attempts to trouble or interfere 
with their tenantry. 

Their bitter feuds with the Jodhras and Alpials, and the even 
more determined feuds among the princijial Cllieba families have not 
yet died out. The marriage of Malik Aulia Ivhan, of Pindigheb, 
with the daughter of Sardar Fatteh Khar, of Kot, coupled with 
the separation of the Fattehjang Tahsil from that of Pindigheb, 
did something to close the bitter blood feud, but intermarriage 
between the families of old enemies has little effect in stopping 
the dearly cherished ancestral fends. The intermarriage goes on 
freely, but the ill-feeling, though perhaps softened, still remains. 
The different families cannot now openly attack each other, but it 
is very doubtful if they like each other any the better for that. 

The Sardar of Kot is the most important of all the Ghebas. 
Fatteh Khan died in 1894, when his property with his j'lfiirs 
passed to his brother’s grandson, Mahomed Ali Khan. Since 
1903 the estate has been under the Court of Ward.s, the Sardar, 
Mahomed Nawaz Khan, being a child of about 9. Hassu Khan, one 
of the Sardar’s distant collaterals, owns large shares in several of 
the Sardar’s villages, and is a zaildar and jagirdar. 

Next to the Kot family the most important family among the 
Ghebas is that of Malal. This family calls itself Bhandial, from 
Rai Bhandi Beg, an imaginary Moghal ancestor, but is in reality 
of Rajput descent, like the rest of the Ghebas. It has always been 
at feud with the family of Kot, and it was its head, Budha Khan, 
who was concerned in the assassination of Rai Mahomed Khan, of 
Kot, at Pahag in 1831. Thepre.sent head of the family is Fatteh 
Khan, a man of fine presence and good repute. He and his four 
brothers are prominent men in the countryside, but are not on 
good terms with each other. Hayat Khan is a man of much 
ability, not generally popular, and Mehr Khan, among brothers all 
devoted to horse-breeding, is famous for his veterinary skill. 

The Ghebas of Dhurnal own four Aullages. Their headman 
is Nur Khan, son of Drab Khan, of Dhurnal. The family of Shahr 
Rai Sadullah also owns four Aullages, while the Ghebas of Manjia, 
own three villages. The chief Gheba in IManjia is Sarfaraz Khan 
alias Faja Khan, zaildar, and in Shahr Rai Sadullah Kami Khan, 
inamilar. The three branches of the tribe are Rawal, Bhandial 
and Sihal. The Kot, Dhurnal and Shahr Rai Sadullah families are 
Rawals. The family of Malal is Bhandial, and the Manjia family 
is Sihal. 


CHAP. I. C 
Population. 
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uxto^i, V. Alpials are quite unlike the two tribes which have just 

Population, tjeen described. They have all the characteristics of Awan owners 
Alpials. and have nothing in common with the large landed proprietors of 
Fattehjang and Pindigheb Tahsils. They are confined to the Sil 
Scan circle of the Fattehjang Tahsil, and most of themhold land 
along the banks of the Soan. 

By origin they are admittedly Rajputs and at the census of 
1881 recorded themselves as Manj Rajputs. They appear to have 
come to the district about the same time as the Jodhras and Ghebas, 
having first wandered through the country now contained in the 
Khushab and Tallagang Tahsils before settling down in the southern 
corner of Fattehjang. There are still traces of Hindu origin in 
their marriage ceremonies as is the case with many of the Rajputs 
of the district. 

They own 32 vQlages in Fattehjang. Holdings among 
them are small, averaging a little over five acres. Hardworking 
and excellent cultivators, generally tilling their own land and 
working laboriously on their own wells, they have taken only 
a small part in the more lurid history of the district. Socially 
they rank high, intermarrying freely with the Ghebas. They 
are a bold, lawless set of men, of fine physique, much given to 
violent crime, sturdy, independent, and wonderfully quarrelsome. 
They are generally called litigious but are a thrifty folk, and 
seldom carry their cases to a civil court, while in a revenue 
court a great deal of trouble can be caused to neighbours and 
enemies and a great stir made with but little trouble and at 
small expense. They number a little over nine thousand. Of late 
years Alpials have begun to be enlisted in the army, and the experi- 
ment deserves to succeed, for these men shoidd make fine soldiers, 
and in the wider atmosphere of the army may forget the petty 
quarrels of their valley. 

With the exception of the Chakri family, which owns a good 
deal of land, there are no large owners among them. Chaudri 
Ahmad Khan, son of Chaudri Sher Khan, of Chakri, a quiet 
unassuming man, is the only Alpial of much note. He is a Vice- 
regal darhari, and a zaildar, and enjoys a jngir of Rs. 800. His 
son, Sultan Khan, is a subedar in the 67th Punjabis. Other Alpials 
are Allah Dad Khan, subedar pensioner, and zaildar, Chaontra, 
Allah Dad Khan zaildar, Parial, Alif Khan, Sial, and Nur Khan 
of Chakri. 

According to the custom of the country the Alpials are split 
into two portions. The Chakri Chaudris in the wider district 
feuds have always sided with the MaMl Ghebas against the Kot 
family, and have lost several members of their family in the strife. 

ihattars. The Khattars are at once the most mysterious, the most 

interesti^j^, and the most unsatisfactory tribe in the district. 
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Ethnologically a problem more inscrutable than the Awan, socially 
of importance less than that of the highest tribes alone, politically Population, 
a troublesome element in the district population, they form one 
of the most peculiar and curious tribes in the district. Their 
country, which is known by the name of Khattar, lies on both sides 
of the Kala Chitta, and runs in a narrow strip east and west 
from the Indus and across the district, into Rawalpindi, 
where they own fourteen villages. They are thus to be found in 
Attock Tahsil, where they own 29 villages, in Fattehjung 
where their villages number 43 and in village^ of Pindigheb 
Tahsil. Their numbers appear to have been underestimated 
at the various census enumerations, when many returned 
themselves as Awans, but in all probability they do not exceed ten 
thousand. The census of 1901 showed their numbers as little more 
than six thousand, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent in ten years. 

The enumeration was almost certainly faulty. The revenue records, 
by a process of excerption not altogether satisfactory, give the 
number of Khattar landowners as 4,265. An estimate of ten 
thoiisand is probably not far off the mark. Their origin, as has 
been said, is obscure. They claim connection with the Awans 
(explaining ignotum j)er ignotim) and the Khokhars, all three 
claiming Kutb Shah for their father, and tracing their descent 
from Ali. But the Awans and probably the Khokhars repudiate 
the connection. The Khattar account of Khattar origin is given in 
Griffin’s “ Punjab Chiefs ” under the notice of the Dhrek family. 

Briefly it amounts to this. Chohan, the youngest son of Kutb 
Shah, the ancestor of the Khattars, and an officer of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, seized Bagh Nilab, in his days a large city, on 
the Indus, dispossessing the Hindu chief, Raj Deo, and made it 
his headquarters. For many years his descendants held Nilab, 
till the Hindus in the time of Khatar Khan, growing powerful, 
drove them out across the river and into Afghanistan. But 
Khatar Khan, who had entered the service of Mohamad Ghori, 
soon returned, and in 1175, when his master was preparing to 
attack India, repossessed himself of Bagh Nilab by a stratagem. 

From that time date the present name of the tribe, who took the 
name of their leader, Khatar, the six chief divisions and the tribal 
dispersion over the present Khatar. Of the sons of Khatar Khan — 
the story is repeated to give the present day divisions of the tribe, 
and their distribution— Sarroo Khan built Serhal. His descen« 
dants are known as Serhals, and are found in Pindi Serhal, Bahtar, 

Jhang, Bahlol, and Feroz Shahi. Feroz Khan, whose descend- 
ant are called Ferozals, went to Fattehjang. The Khattars 
of Fattehjang, the Dhrek and Wah families, and the Usman 
Khattar branch in Rawalpindi are Ferozals. Jand Khan crossed 
the Kala Chitta, and settled south of that range near the Indus in 
the ilaha which is to the present day called after him Jandal. The 
Nara Khattars are called Ranials from a descendant of Jand Khan. 

Those of Hathial, Thattha, Darnil and Basal are called Jandals. 
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OHAPj^I.C Tlie Khattars of Gakkhar also are Ranials. Isa Khan’s descend- 

Population ants, who are called Isials, are found in Choi Ghariala and 
Deerkot, north of the Kala Chitta. Bain Khan’s descendants 
live in Barota, where the Haro falls into tlie Indus, and in 
other villages between Bagh Nilab and Attock, and are called 
Balwals. Mehra Khan’s descendants live in Serai Kharbnza 
in Rawalpindi. The Gharials who live in Akhori, north of 
the Kala Chitta, are descended from Feroz Khan. When this 
dispersion was complete, and about three generations after 
Khatar Khan, the tribe lost Bagh Kilab, but retained possession 
of the open country between Rawalpindi and the Indus. Con- 
jectures on Khattar origin are as various as the theories which 
seek to explain the Awiins. Mr. Steedman believed their claim to 
Awan origin, and said that an Awan admits it, but looks on the Khat- 
tars as an inferior section of the tribe to which he will not give 
his daughters in' marriage. Others assign the Khattars a Rajput 
origin. Griffin thought that they were" originally inhabitants 
of Khorasan who came to India with the early IMahomedan 
invaders. Cracroft noted that “ one or two of their customs relating 
to marriage seem to point to their having been of Hindu origin. 
They may have been converted to Mahomedanism during one of 
the Sultan’s (Mahmud Ghaznavi) invasions.” General Cun- 
ningham would identify them with a branch of the Katar, Cidaritae 
or Little Yitcha, from whom the Giljars also are descended. 

What is certain is that they came to the district before 
most of the tribes now prominent. They may have preceded 
even the Awans, and been driven on to the Kala Chitta on the 
south by the Awan invasion and on the north by the hordes 
of foreign conquerors. Their own traditions would make them 
later than the Awans, whom they alleged they dispossessed. 
But in the present state of knowledge they must be left an 
enigma. They may be an indigenous Punjab tribe, neither Jat 
nor Rajput, but resembling the Awans, whose residence was now 
cis-Indus and now trans-Indus, and who finally settled down in 
the comparative security of the Kala Chitta. Of their neigh- 
bours, Ghebas, Jodhras, Alpials and Awans, they have affinities 
only with the latter, and it may be that the solution of the Awan 
problem would clear away the mystery that surrounds the Khattars. 

Of their history within the district not much is known. They 
took little part in the turmoil in Pindigheb and Fattehjang in 
which the Ghebas found so excellent an opportunity, but they 
certainly prospered and extended their villages at Awan expense. 
Never do they appear to have attained any commanding position. 
Cracroft says they intermarried with the Khataks, and thus 
acquired further power in the ilohi and they remained on good 
terms with the Sikhs, who allowed the principal families to retain 
their ChaJm'ams. 
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No one lias ever had a good -word to say for the Khattars. _A ’ 
Bad agriculturists, bad landlords and bad revenue payers, lazy. Population, 
dissolute and extravagant, they haA^e always been a troublesome 
tribe. The Khattar has always had an uneiiAuable notoriety for 
crime ; they are all at feud ivith one another ; none render any assist- 
ance to the administration ; crime is rife, and litigation of the 
most expensive kind continuous and unceasing. Socially they hold 
an intermediate position. They rank below Gakkhars, Awans, 

Janjuas, Jodhras, Ghebas, and the higher classes of Rajputs, but 
above the Jats or Zemindars. 

Holdings are large, averaging about 50 acres in Attock Tahsil, 

45 acres in Fattehjang, and 21 acres in Piudigheb. In the last 
Tahsil the Khattars, like the neighbouring Aivans, are in a 
depressed state. The lazy dissolute habits ivhich distinguished 
all Khattars, combined Avith comparatively small holdings, have 
brought them misfortune. 

Much of the Khattar land is held by tenants, and the Khattar 
is a conspicuously bad landlord. He generally collects rents in 
kind, and is nearly ahvays harsh and unreasonable, s(]ueezing the 
tenants just when he should be generous, and unable to finance 
his tenants in times of distress and protect them in times of 
trouble. As a result he cannot collect rents or keej-) tenants so 
easily as better men can. 

The chief family is that of Dhrek in Fattehjang, the various 
members of Avliich own ten villages in the Fattehjang Nala, 
besides other Aullages in Attock and in Rawalpindi. The family 
is described in Griffin’s “ Punjab Chiefs.” It has suffered much 
from internal feuds, ruinous litigation and liad conduct. The 
heads of the family are Nawab Khan and Karm Klian, who liAm 
at Dhrek, and lost their share of the ,pu///'by confiscation in 1906, 

Dost Mahomed Khan and Jahan Dad Khan of Bahtar, AAdio each 
enjoy ,/uy/rs of Rs. 672-12, and Lai Khan, Avhose /'U/iV.s' amount 
to Rs. 500 per annum. Jahan Dad Khan is under restraint in the 
Lunatic Asylum, Lahore. 

The Khattars of Fattehjang itself, a numerous body, OAAm 
seAmn village.s. Their chief men are Samundar Khan, Divisional 
Darbari and Zaildar, Mania Dad, Fatteh Khan, all of Fattehjang. 

The Khattars of Kutbal oavu three villages in Fattehjang and 
two in RaAvalpindi. There are no big Khattar families in Pindi- 
gheb Tahsil. Sadullah Khan, of Thattha, is a pensioned subedar, 

Khushal Khan of Nara, and- Mahomed Khan of Ihnd Sultani are 
inamdars, but no one is of commanding importance. 

In Attock Tahsil the chief Khattar family is that of Wall, 
described in Griffin’s “ Punjab Chiefs.” 

Janjuas are noAv a very inconsiderable element in the dis- 
trict population. . They oavu Jangal and tAVo other Aullages in 
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Population. Tallagang. But beyond any doubt they Avere in early days 
predominant throughout the Avhole district from the Salt Range 
to the Kala Chitta. Babar frequently mentions Malik Hast, 
Janjua, describing him as “ the Hakim of the Ils and Uluses in 
the neighbourhood of the Soan,” and says that the Janjuas have 
been “ from old time rulers and lords ” of the Salt Range hills 
and of the tract betiveen Nilab and Bhera. Probably Janjua 
occupation Avas more a lordship over subject races, Jats and 
Gujars avIio tilled the soil, than cultivating possession. This 
explains their almost total disappearance from the district. 
Their dominion, overthroAvn in RaAvalpindi by the Gakkhars, in this 
district fell before the AAvans and the Khattars. Long before the 
Jodhras and Ghebas came, the Janjuas had disappeared. They make 
no appearance on the dark stage of later district history and there 
is in popular imagination no trace left of the days Avhen they 
ruled the Avhole of the central uplands. Their social position and 
the respect in Avhich they are held is due to the position Avhich they 
occupy in thp adjoining districts of RaAvalpindi and Jhelum. They 
are more in the district than of it, and it is not intended to discuss 
their origin and history. Reference must be made to the Gazetteer 
of Jhelum district. 

They are essentially men of good birth, proud of their ancestry 
and readily engaging in military service especially in the cavalry. 
As agriculturists they are not praiseAvorthy, and their habits are 
unbusinesslike. Physically they are Avell-built Avith a noticeable firm- 
ness in hands and feet. They are usually addressed as Raja, and 
rank high in the social scale. WidoAv remarriage is not practised, 
and daughters are given only to Janjuas or Sayyads. In Tallagang 
the only Janjuas Avorth mention are the representa tives of the 
once poAvmrful Rajas of Kot Sarang, Avho are fast falling into 
insignificance. In Fattehjang the Janjua family of Jangal is 
popularly held in considerable esteem. Shahvali Khan, its head, 
is a zaildar, and a man of some position. 

Miscellane- Of miscellaneous Rajputs the most important are the Bhattis 

OU8 Rajputs. Chauhans. The latter are found practically in Pindigheb alone 
though there are a feAV in Fattehjang. Their headquarters are 
at Khaur in the south-east corner of Pindigheb Tahsil and they 
OAvn three other surrounding villages. They are fair cultivators, 
but are given to litigation, and are in consequence not in good 
circumstances. Socially they hold a Amry high position and are 
on friendly terms Avith the Jodhras of Pindigheb. Their chief 
representative is NaAvab Khan, of Khaur, Avho is a zaildar. 

Bhattis are scattered throughout every tahsil in the district. 
In Tallagang they hold seven Aullages, three of Avhich lie below the 
Salt Range, and the rest in the north-east corner of the Tahsil near 
the ChakAval border. They are here unpretentious, hard-Avorking 
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cultivators, little esteemed socially. In Pindigheb they hold lands C- 

as full, or as inferior proprietors in the group of villages over Population, 
which the Pindigheb Maliks have toliihiduri rights. In Fatteh- 
jang Tahsilthey own seven small villages chiefly on the Eawalpindi 
border. In Attock Tahsil they are of importance only in the Nalla 
circle where they own two villages. Everywhere they are good 
cultivators and landlords, and bear a good character, but are of 
little social repute. Indeed it is worth remark that although there 
is some reason for believing that this tract is the original home of 
the Bhattis, and that the prominent tribes are of Bhatti Rajput 
origin, yet the tribe is of less social and political importance here 
than in almost any district of the pi-ovince. There are no Bhattis 
of sufficient prominence to deserve mention with the exception of 
Malik Jahan Khan of Hathar, Fattehjang, and Fateh Khan zaildar, 

Hasan Abdal, and the tribe is important only as an industrious 
though small body of the agricultural community. 

Of agricultural tribes who occupy an inferior social position. Mat liars, 
the most important is the Malliar. They amount to eight per cent 
of the total population in which they bulk as largely as Pathans. 

Every Tahsil is full of them, but they are most numerous in Attock 
Tahsil. In all circles they own land in full proprietary rights 
and also cultivate for others ; in the Attock Nala they own four 
whole villages. But it is not as proprietors but as cultivators 
that they are important. In Attock though owning only 2 per cent 
of the Tahsil area, they cultivate 10 per cent, and there is the 
same disparity elsewhere. As cultivators they are unsurpassed, 
and are particularly successful on well-lands. More than half the 
well-irrigated lands of the district are in their hands. If farming 
of a particularly excellent character is met with on a well, the 
cultivator is sure to be a Malliar. They excel in raising garden 
produce, tobacco and sugarcane. Unlike the ordinary zamind«rs 
they have not the feeling that it is shameful to sell vegetables, 
and Malliar women may be seen selling the produce of their wells 
in all the towns and large villages of the district. They cultivate 
haratii lands to any extent only in Attock Tahsil, where they are 
as successful as on well-lands, as the village of Losar Sharfu 
bears witness. They are distinguished for success as agriculturists, 
for thrift, industry and business-like habits, and for nothing 
else. As a tribe they have no headmen, no history, and no close 
tribal organisation! With the Arains and Baghbans of the central 
and south-western Punjab they have no connection. The name 
“ Malliar ” appears to denote the occupation of the holder rather 
than the caste to which he belongs or the tribe from which he ori- 
ginally sprang. There can be no doubt that many of the present 
day Malliars are descended from an ancestor of some other tribe 
who took to market-gardening as an occupation. Ranking first 
as cultivators, they rank lowest in the social scale of all agricultural 
tribes. They are fond of calling themfeelves by the name of some 

N 
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CHAP- 1, C. i^ribe higher in the social scale and at census many returned 

Population- themselves as Av’iin, Janjua or Bhatti Rajput. 

Oujari Gujars, who are an important element in the agricultural 

population, are not found in the Tallagang and Pindigheb Tahsils. 
In Attock Tahsil they number 6‘6 per cent of the total population, 
own 14'2 per cent of the cultivated area, and pay 14 per cent of 
the revenue. They are found in every circle, their interest being 
shown in the table below. 


Circle. 

Proportion of cultivated 
area of circle held. 

Proportion of revenue 
of circle paid. 

Chhachh 

2 

4 

Sarwala 

7 

14 

Nala 

.9 1 

26 


They own throe villages in the Chhachh and seven small villages in 
the Sarwala : but the chief Gujar settlement is in the Nala, where 
they ouTi 23 villages in the north-east corner under Gandgarh, 
along the Hazara border and on the Haro in Panjkatta. In 
Fattehjang Tahsil they own 15 villages, are found in different 
parts of the Tahsil, and own a small block of \allages in the 
extreme south-west corner of the Sil-Soan circle. The most inter- 
esting point about the distribution of the Gujars is that they 
are not, even as tenants, found in the purely Awan portions of the 
district. 

As in the case of the Awans, so with Gujars : little or nothing 
is really known of their origin. Cunningham would trace their des- 
cent from the Yuechi Scythians who invaded North-West India in 
the first centuries before and after Christ. Ibbetson dismisses 
the theory of aboriginal descent, which “ is to my mind conclu- 
sively negatived by his east of countenance ” but thinks that 
“ throughout the Salt Range tract, and probably under the 
eastern hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes 
now settled there. ” The tribal tradition is that they are by 
origin Rajputs of Hindustan who in some distant age migrated to 
Gujrat, which they found a good place for their cattle, and settled 
down under the Waraich Jats, to whom they paid revenue. In 
Akbar’s time they migrated from Gujrat to this district. Whatever 
their original home, they .still retain their peculiar dialect, appa- 
rently a dialect of Hindi betokening a southern origin, and they 
almost certainly came through Gujrat which the strong tradition 
regards as their home, just as the Bhattis look back to Bhattiana. 
As for their connection with this district, the date of their arrival 
is hidden in obscurity, but it is beyond question that they are 
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among the oldest inhabitants. Babar mentions them as cultiva- 
tors in his time. Never suited for dominion they first came under 
the rule of Janjuas, who allowed them to continue in possession 
of their small patches of cidtivation and the wide wastes over which 
they grazed their cattle. Their next masters were the Awans who 
drove them from a great part of the district, if they did not 
absorb them into their own tribe. In the succeeding generations 
they cultivated such land as they were able to retain in subjection 
to the various tribes who held sway, playing no part in the politics 
of the district, never able to rise to any importance, and looked 
upon with something akin to contempt by their more powerful 
neighbours. 


CHAP. I,C. 
Population 


Gujars appear to be a true homogenous tribe constituted by 
agnatic relationship alone. The name is said to be merely gau 
char, or cattle grazier, and the derivation has this to support it 
that the Gujars were originally graziers rather than cultivators, 
and still are so in many districts. Even in this district, where 
they have for many years devoted themselves to agriculture, they 
still retain traces of their former occupation, and keep milch-kine 
and buffaloes for profit more than any other tribe. It is said that 
their women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the 
death of a milch buffalo, and that tlie mourning on that occasion 
is second only to that when a member of the household dies. 
But the adoption of a grazier’s life does not confer Gujar status 
or admit to the tribe. The tribe keeps very much to itself, and 
there is no evidence of heterogenity. 


It is 1‘emarkable how much Gujars are disliked and despised 
by other tribes. Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
seem to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the 
appointment of a Gujar to any place of authority over any other 
tribe is always the signal for disturbance. Generally they are 
fairly well off. There are a few large pro]U’ietors, but most of 
the landowners are small men, cultivating their own holdings. 
As landlords they are good administrators, and look carefully after 
their property. As cultivators they are among the best in the 
district. Their villages in the Attock Panjkatta, irrigated by the 
Haro, are well farmed. 

In physique they are of the same type as the Jat, whom in 
many ways they much resemble. Their proneness to thieving, where 
circumstances permit, quarrelling and intriguing are blots on their 
character, but not much more evil can bo said of them. They 
differ entirely in character from the idle, thievish and cowardly 
Gujars of the southern Punjab. Though not blessed with many 
attractive qualities, they are quiet, industrious, and unassuming. 
It is a great grievance that the army is clo.sed to them, but a good 
many find their way in by assuming another tribal name. 
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— ‘ Their chief meu are Nawab Khan of Balot and Gulam 

Mahomed of Gila Kalan in Fattehjang, and Sarfaraz Khan of 
Hisar, in Attock. 

jats. The Jats play a very inconspicuous part in district politics. 

They number close on twelve thousand, and are found only in 
Pindig-heb andPatteh Jang Tahsils. But there is no Jat tribe of 
common descent and with common traditions. The word “ Jat ” 
seems to include all who live by agriculture, but have not the 
courage to claim Eajput ancestry, and are not Gakkhars, Moghals, 
Khattars, Awans or Gujars. It is not clear when they came into 
this district or whence ; though it is certain that they are all 
converted Hindus, and must have come originally from the east, 

' if they are not aboriginal tribes or their descendants. It need 
hardly be said that, physically and in appearance, no difference 
can be discerned between the ordinary Rajput and the ordinary 
Jat. No doubt the original Jat stock has received many accretions 
from other tribes in the district, who in the course of generations 
have lost touch with their original connections, and have become 
merged in the great body of the cultivators. Indeed, according to 
one theory, the original stock itself was formed in this way. The 
Jat is a cultivator pure and simple, usually a tenant. The earliest 
mention of him dates from the time of Babar. The Jat then 
divided the cultivating occupancy of most of the district with 
the Gujar. From the Awankari he was displaced by the Awans, 
who themselves cultivated the lands they had acquired. To the 
present day the Jat is very seldom met with in the Awan villages. 

• He appears wherever the land is owned by aristocratic tribes, who 
do not themselves hold the plough. N o explanation can be offered 
of his absence from Attock Tahsil, where 70 per cent of thq 
land is held by tenants. In that Tahsil there are fewer Rajputs 
than in any other part of the district and it is not possible that 
the Jats have recorded themselves as Rajputs. It is equally 
unlikely that they have been absorbed by the other tribes, Pathans, 
Khattars, Awiins, Gujars, Malliars, and Sheikhs. They abound in 
the adjoining Tahsil of Rawalpindi. The Jats have never taken 
any share in the history of the district. A few are hthr:ii 
or full proprietors in the villages where the Pindigheb Maliks 
have seignorial rights, but nowhere do they form a large commu- 
nity and they own no whole villages. There are no men of note 
among them and as a body they are of little importance. In 
social position the Jat is at the botton of the agriculturist’s scale. 
As a cultivator he is excellent, being surpassed only by the 
JJalliars and equalled only by the Gujars. Generally Jats are 
well-behaved. Their physique is good or fair and they do not 
want .sj)irit. 

Sayyads. Sayyads are much the same as Sayyads in other districts. 

They are revered as descendants of the Prophet, but a great 
many so-called Sayyads have no real claim to Sayyad origin. The 
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descendant of a member of an agricultural tribe, -who has acquired 
a reputation for sanctity, sooner or later claims Sayyad origin, and 
in the course of time such claims are generally alloumd. The 
process can be seen going on at the pre.sent day in more than one 
place. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


Sayyads are scattered throughout every Tahsil, and make 
up about 2^ per cent of the total population. They are most 
numerous in Attock, wdiere they own eight villages. Seven 
villages in Patteh Jang, five in Pindigheb, and two in Tallagang 
are held by Sayyad owners. Fortuuatfly their villages are 
usually small. Many of them cultivate their own land but they 
are the worst possible agriculturists. I’lie common Sayyad who 
has to till his own holding, is usually a most -woidhless individual ; 
lazy, querulous, quarrelsome and a very inefficient cultivator. They 
are almost all in debt, and have alienated mostof their land. But 
the Sayyad of better class who retains his circle of mnriila is 
usually a man of quite different stamp and is very influential with 
the Musalman population and the tribes of the highest rank. 
Families high in the social scale are always ready to give their 
daughters in marriage to a Sayyad. 

In Tallagang '\^ilayat Shah, and his brother, Inayat Shah of 
Danda Shah Bilawal, are useful men of good standing. 

The Pirs of Dhullian in Pindigheb, Pir Phul Badshah and 
Pir Karm Husain, are among the most influential Sayyads in the 
district, their disciples being found in many trans-Indus districts, 
and even in Kabul. Pir Gulam Abbas, of Makhad, a loyal, keen 
and energetic young man of about 23 year.s, is a power in 
the land. He is the acknowledged priest throughout the Pathan 
and Awiin tracts. His followers are numerous in Rawalpindi, 
Gujrat, Shah])ur, Jhelum and Lahore. A large number of 
Muhamadans of Kohat claim him as their Pir, and his pupils abound 
in the Mianwali and Kohat districts. Awans form the larger 
portion of his followers ; then come Pathans, Tiwanas, Sheikhs and 
other tribes. He joins freely in every day affairs, and travels 
about the district in some state. Of agricultural Sayyads Amir 
Haidar Shah of Thattha Kur Ahmed Shah is an indituldr. The 
Pir of Ziarat Sluih Farnian Shah, in Pindigheb, is also well knowm. 
In Attock Mehdi Sh:ih of Mirza had a wide reputation and his 
brother Mahomed Shah is an indnuJar. 


Koreshis resemble Sayyads, but are even more heterogeneous. Koreshis. 
If the door of Sayyad descent can be forced that of Koreshi 
descent is_ ever open, and he may enter who will. Koreshis 
number only a thousand or so and rank much below Sayyads. 

None have been returned from Attock Tahsil, but they are sprin- 
kled about Fatteli Jang and Pindigheb. The Rupar family in 
Fatteh Jang is well known. Thei-e are seven brothers, of whom 
the most notable is Abdul Rabb. 
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— / Biloch and Gakkhar elements in the district are unimportant 

Population, require discn.=5sion. Gakkhar rule never extended 

GabkhaV"*^ ivest bejond the Margaila pass and onlj touched the eastern 
fringe of Fatteh Jang Talisil, where a few members of the tribe 
are still to be found. 


jodii, With the exception of Moghals the only remaining tribes notified 

under the Land Alienation Act, the Jodh, Kahut, Mair and Manhas 
tribes, are found only in Tallagang tahsil. They are found only in 
small numbers, stragglers from their homes in the Chakwal Tahsil 
of Jhelum. They wei'e not found to be numerous enough for 
separate mention in the Census lists. The Jodhs are probably 
merely a branch of the Janjuas, and may be the Juds of Babar. 
For a detailed account of the other tribes reference must be made 
to the Jhelum Gazetteer. The Kahuts own two villages on the 
Chakwal border. They claim to have come from Arabia and 
profess themselves of Koreshi origin. Another account is that 
they came from Jammu giving their name to the Kahuta Tahsil of 
Rawalpindi on the way. But they appear to be of Hindu origin. 
Their social position is not high. 

The Mairs and jManhas, who may lie the same tribe, own one 
village in Tallagang on the Chakwal border. They claim Rajput 
origin, with some show of reason, and state that they came from 
the Jammu hills. They bear a bad reputation for passion, revenge, 
jealousy, improvidence and recklessness, but are good cultivators. 
They rank slightly above Kahuts. 

Parachas, Of the miscellaneous Muhammadan tribes the most curious is 

the Paracha. They differ completely from the Parachas, or 
Muhammadan pedlars, who are found in scattered communities in 
the Central Punjab. They are Khatri converts to Islam, although 
their Rawalpindi brethren who hold a good deal of land, have been 
heard to claim Awan or Moghal origin in order to obtain the 
benefit of the Land Alienation Act. In this District they are a 
true caste, marrying only among themselves, and collected in two 
settlements at Makhad and Attock. The settlement at Attock is 
not flourishing owing to the diversion of trade by the construction 
of the Attock bridge. Their head(|uartcrs are at Makhad, 
where they have for long been on bad terms with the Khan. 
They hold no land, and are a race of traders, whose transactions 
extend to Turkistan and the cities of Central Asia. They deal in 
cloths, silk, indigo and tea and are said to derive their name from 
pdreha “ cloth, ” one of the staples of their trade. Another deriva- 
tion is from far ra fill; a carpet, as tliey used to bring carpets back 
from Central Asia. Their own story is that theii- original home 
was the village of Dangot in Bannu, and that they moved to 
Makhad in the reign of 8hali Jeliiin, but another account describes 
them as Khatris of Lahore deported by Zaman Shah. They are 
fairly prosperous, and still retain the Hindu title of Raja. They 
have no men of any note. 
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Both these tribes are very miscellaneous classes. It is not — 1 ' 

possible to say to what extent those who claim to be Moghals Population, 
really are so, but it is probable that the true Moghals of the x^ogh.^!8, 
District are very few in number. Such as there are, are descended 
from small Moghal settlements left liy the various invading 
Moghal armies, and in consequence are found chiefly in Attock 
Tahsil. Elsewhere the Moghals, and they are found in all tahsils, 
have probably little real claim to the name. The reputation of 
the Moghals as a whole suffers from the fashion among men of 
low origin who have risen in the world, of selecting the name of 
this race to cover their real extraction. The tendency has 
received a fillip since the tribe was notified under the Alienation 
Act. But it is a curious fact that certain tril)es, even of high social 
rank, have begun to call themselves Moghals. The Ghelxas and 
others do so, and in the adjoining District of Rawalpindi the 
fashion has extended to Sattis, and even it is said, though this is 
doubtful, to Gakkhars. 

If the Ghebas are excluded, Moghals hold land of a quantity 
more than inconsiderable only in Attock Tahsil. They own one 
village in the Sarwala and two in the Chhachh iliika. They are 
exceedingly conceited about their origin, are poor cultivators, and 
are not much thought of socially. 

Sheikhs are usually comparatively recent converts from 
Hinduism, and accordingly contain many very Amrying elements. 

Their numbers have fallen almost 50 per cent since the census of 
1891 and they now number less than four thousand. Tliey are found 
almost solely in Attock Tahsil, and oxvn ten Aullages on the sandy 
upland running from Campbcllpur to the edge of tlie Chhachh. 

In the Sarwala they own 10 per cent of the cultiA’-ated area and pay 
12 per cent of the reA^enue. In tlie Chhachh they are responsible 
for 4 per cent of tlie revenue and hold per cent of the land. 

In the Attock Nala there are only half a dozen Sheikh owners. 

This Attock community represents the old kauiiugo families 
of the tahsil, and a large proportion of the pawarfs are drawn 
from their ranks. The majority probably are in Government 
service, or have relatives so situated. They are good cultiAmtors or 
careful managers, and in Chhachh largely cultivate their OAvn 
lands. Their social position is not high. Sheikh Shams Din of 
Tajib formerly held a high position in Kashmir State, and is now 
a wealthy zamindar. Mahomed Khan of Sawa is an fnamdar. 

Hindus, who make u]T 8'5 per cent of the total jiopulation, are. The Hindus, 
by caste and in order of numerical importance, Khatris, Aroras, 

Brahmans and Muhials. The three first diAude betAveen them 
almost the whole trade and money-lending business of the District, 
the exceptions being the Parachas, the Khojas and a few Sheikhs, 
who are looked on with contempt by their fellow Musalmans. With 
the exception of the Muhials and a few Jagirdars and faqirs, and 
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CHAP* I C» 

— . ’ those in Government service, all the Hindus live by trade and 

Population, j^oney-lending. They are to be found in all the towns and 
larger villages. The smaller villages contain only one or two 
petty shopkeepers. A few acquired land in Sikh times, and are 
proud of their position as hereditary owners. But the great 
proportion of Hindu interest in land has been acquired by sale or 
mortgage. 

More thrifty, patient and far-seeing than the Muhammadan 
peasant they have succeeded, often as the result of accumulated 
interest on small original debts, in getting possession of a large pro- 
portion of the land. Their hold is strongest in Tallagang, among the 
Awans and Khattai-s of Pindigheb, and in the Attock Hala. They 
do not themselves cultivate, and are with few exceptions harsh and 
exacting landlords. In the Awan tract money-lenders are found 
ruling the villages, raising the old customary rents, taking a share 
of the straw, breaking up grazing lands, exacting enormous usury, 
and attaching the plough cattle and selling the houses of their 
debtors. It is curious to note liow little progress Sikhism has made 
among the Hindu population. In the adjoining District of Rawal- 
pindi the proportion of Sikhs among the Khatri population is 
three times that in the purely Sikh districts of the Punjab. But in 
this District, perhaps because Sikh dominion was at any time little 
more than nominal, few Hindus have taken the Sikh Khatris 

are found practicallj^ only in the Fatteh Jang Soan and round 
Gandekasin the south-east of Pindigheb. No class has benefited to 
such an extent from the British rule as the Hindus. More ready 
than the agriculturists to avail themselves of the opportunities now 
offered for the education of their children, they have obtained a 
very large share of the appointments under Government in most 
Departments. 

Khatris. Kliatris, wlio number about 8-l',000, make up 66 per cent of 

the Hindu population. They are the most valuable element in the 
Hindu pojmlation. The most versatile of all the Hindus and with 
plenty of spirit they turn their hand to anything except agricul- 
ture ; much of the trade of the District is in their hands and many of 
them are in Government employment. Several have risen to high 
rank in the army, while in civil appointments they provide some 
of the best public servants we have. In Tallagang the Chhachhi 
Sardars Mehr Singh, etc., whose ancestors held the tract under 
the Sikhs, are large Jagirdars, but reside almost always in the 
Gujrat District, and have really little to do with Tallagang. The 
only other prominent family is that of the Johars of Tallagang, of 
whom Lala Amir Chand and Mangal Sen, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners, are the present heads. The family is not an old one, at 
least not in its present rank, which it owes to the high offices to 
which its members have attained. In Pindigheb, Ramji Mai, Sufed- 
posh, Kasran, Ram Chand, Nara and Ram Diyal, Meanwala, own 
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much laud ; Amir Cliand of Kasrau is au Inspector of Police ; Sant — 
Singh, of the same village, is a Sub-Inspector of Police, and Gopi 
Chand of Dondi is a Tahsildar ; Sardar Hukm Singh and Sardar 
Amir Singh, of Pindiglieb, are ] )ensioned Risaldars. In Fatteh Jang 
the Chakri family headed by Amrik Siugli, Saddhu Singh and Raja 
Singh, sons of Gidab Singh, have acquired a great deal of land in 
the Sil Soiin. The t'hhachhi family of Rawalpindi have large jagirs 
in Murat village and the vicijiity. 


Aroras number a little over twelve thousand, and are found in -^foras. 
all tahsils but especially in Attock. Vcj-y few are Siklis even in 
name. They are beloAv the otlier Hindus in the social scale, and 
confine themselves to trading and money-lending. They have the 
reputation of being more gi’asjjing and unscrupulous money-lenders 
than the Khatris, and are in consequence more disliked and 
despised. Ramji Shah of Pindiglieb and Parma Xand of Bahtra 
have acquired a good deal of land. 

Brahmans, avIio number only a little over tivo thousand, are Brahman*, 
found ill all tahsils Init especially in Attock and Pindiglieb. They 
own one Aullage in Tallagang, one village in Attock, a share of a 
single village in the Fatteh Jang Sil Soan, and a feiv plots of land 
in Pindiglieb Tahsil, but A\'ith these exceptions are not agricul- 
turists. Everyivliere they go in for money-lending. Misr Bal- 
mokand, Tahsildar, Attock, is the chief Brahman of Fatteh Jang, 
and enjoys a jagir of Rs. 52 in village Fatteh Jang. 

The only other prominent Hindu caste in the District is the Muhials 
Muhials. In the ivliole Province they number only about eleven 
thousand, and about ten per cent of them are in this District. 

Their principal habitat is the Jhehini District, and in consequence 
they are more numerous in the soutliern tahsil of this District than 
north of the Kala Chitta. But they inhabit no ivell-defined tract, 
living in scattered Aullages throughout the loAver tahsil. Their 
own account of themselves, supplied by Sardar Sant Singh, Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, is as folloAvs : — 


Among Brahmans Muhials require special notice. They are distributed 
in almost all the principal towns and villages in the District, and amount to 
a good number They are looked upon with peculiar respect. By origin 
they are a branch of the Sarsut Brahmans, but their ancestors before the time 
of Mahabharatha renounced the priestly office, and devoted themselves to 
administration and military service, and began to cultivate land. Many of 
them are hereditary owners of land. 

They are divided into seven clans, Datt, Vaid, Bali, Chhibbar, Mohan, 
Lau and Bhimwal, which are descended from seven Reshis. Droua Chaij, the 
military tutor of the Paudav.s, was au elder of the Datt clan. 

The Muhials eat togetlier and intermarry without scruple, but they look 
down on other Brahmans, and will not eat or intermarry with them ; occasion- 
ally a Muhial takes to wife the daugliter of a respectable Brahman, but the 
offspring is looked down upon, while a Muhial who gives his daughter in 
marriage to a Brahman, is punished by exclusion from the caste. 


0 
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_ They are a fine looking, intelligent race, remarkable for their loyalty, 

Population, pluck, enterprize, devotion to duty and military spirit ; they principally 
employ themselves as agriculturists, and eagerly take military service. They 
make fine soldiers, and rise to respectable positions in the Civil Department, 
but they are essentially a military race. 

They specially reprobate three things— the taking of charity, the hand- 
ling of scales (Bania’s work), and living a life of laziness. They employ 
the titles of Bakhshi, Mehta, Kaizada and Dewan. 


A somewhat fuller account will be found iu the Jhelum Gazet- 
teer. Numerically and as agriculturists of this District unimpor- 
tant, they are a stirring and enterprizing race, and frequently rise 
to prominence in the civil or military service of Government. They 
admit Brahman origin, but strongly object to being classed with 
that caste or being addressed by Brahman titles. They are noto- 
rious for the way in which they hang together, one caste brother 
being always ready to assist another. The leaders of the caste are 
endeavouring to develop a S23irit of unity between the various clans 
by encouraging intermarriage and by editing a caste newspaper. 
With European officers they are generally popular. Mehta Chandras 
of Basal in Pindigheb is a jjrominent Muhial owning much land. 

Artisans and table at ])age (50 gives the chief artisan and menial 

menials. castes in order of numerical importance. Social importance depends 
on the materials handled and the habits of the caste. The two tests 
are not always distinct, but the higher castes take rank according to 
the nature of the employment, and the lower castes partly according 
to the nature of the food eaten. The metal and wood workers rank 
aboA^e the workers in clay. Workers in gold and sih^er rank highest 
of all. The Lohar ranks slightly above the Tarkhan, Avhen any 
distinction is made. Workers in leathei' come loAver still. The 
Mirasis rank low, because they eat any one’s leavings. LoAvest of 
all are the scaAmngers. Nearly all the agricultural menials receive 
in payment a share of the produce, others are paid by piece-Avork. 

Suiiaras. The Sunaras or Zargars are the Avorkers in gold and silver. 

They are chiefly found in the towns and larger villages, and are 
equally distributed betAveen the four tahsils, though their numbers 
are nowhere large. They are mostly Hindus, thoAigh a Amry few 
are Sikhs. Many of them advance money at interest on the security 
of ornaments. Though they haAm the same reputation for dishon- 
esty as elsewhere, they are socially the highest of the artisans. 

Lohars auil The Lohars are the blacksmiths and workers in iron. The 

Tarkhans. Tarkhans do all the carpentry work, making agricultural imple- 
ments, and the woodwork of Avells, etc. They are also the brick- 
layers of wells and of buildings of burnt brick. Both are Musal- 
mans, and both are everyAvhere regular agriculGiral menials 
receiving customary payments in kind. The two castes intermarry. 
In TaUagang and Pindigheb blacksmith’s and carpenter’s work is 
usually done by the same man, and there is not the same clear 
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distinction between Lobar and Tarkhan as elsewhere. The Lohar — . 
ranks slightly higher in the social scale, and in consequence in 
these two tahsils the numbers of artisans who have returned them- 
selves as Tarkhan are very small. Glenerally all menial castes are 
Muhammadan. 


The Kumhars are the potters, make bricks and clay vessels, and Kumhars. 
receive a customary share of the produce for furnishing the pots 
for well wheels and the earthenware for domestic use. They rank 
low socially because they burn all kinds of refuse in their kilns, 
and because they keep donkeys. 

Julahas, who are commonly called Paolis, are found in i"iai*n9- 
all tahsils. They are weavers, and are paid by the piece. The 
same trade is followed by the Kashmiris, who are found chiefly 
in Attock Tahsil, and to some extent in Fatteh J.ang. Whatever 
connection the Kashmiri may have or acquire with the land, 
sooner or later he takes to his hereditary occupation at the loom. 
Weavers are an ill-conditioned turbulent class. 

The Nai is paid in kind in the villages and has curious fitnc- J'ais- 
tions. He is the barber, the leech and the go-between. He performs 
circumcisions, and is the recognized messenger on all occasions of 
domestic occurrences. He takes a pi’ominent part in arranging 
marriages and in the actual ceremonies, and carries tidings of 
births and deaths. On these special occasions he is addressed as 
Raja. The Nai, with his intimate acquaintance with each house- 
hold, is the village gossip. Still his social position is low. 

The Teli is the oil-presser and is found in the villages, tara- Ten*, 
mira being everywhere grown. In towns the Kasai's or butchers, 
a trade guild rather than a tribe, are his relations. 

Jhinwars, whose primary occupation is water-carrying, are jhinwar^. 
not found in Tallagang. The jieople themselves do their own 
water-carrying, and the Jliinwars bake, parch corn, and take care 
of the village Immmdm, where there is one, at which the people 
wash before saying their prayers. His wife is often a midwife or 
wet nurse. 

The Mallahs are boatmen on the river, and sometimes also ifaiiat,*. 

fish. 

The Dhobi's are washermen. They deal with dirty clothes, DhoMs. 
and so are an impure caste. They too keep donkeys. To this 
class generally belong the Lilaris, or dyers, and the Darzis or 
tailors. 

The Mi'rasi's are the bards, musicians, genealogists and Mirasis. 
buffoons. They rank above Mochis and Musallis alone. They are 
called in to amuse the people at marriages, and their services are 
in request at all domestic functions. 
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Alochig. 


The Mochis are the 'nwkers in leather. They tan skins and 
make shoes and other leatlier work. They are looked down npon 
because the^’ handle hides. 

Musaiiis. Musallis are the lowest of all the menials. They Avere all 

t/ ^ 

returned as Chuhrasat the census of 1891, but there are in reality 
no Chuhras in the District. The Musaiiis are the Muhammadan 
scavengers. They are comu'rted Chuhras. Besides scaA^enging they 
make baskets and Avinnowing trays and Avork in raw hide. They also 
assist in harvesting, and receh'e customary dues. Here, as else- 
where, conversion to Islam has someAvhat raised the status of the 
sweeper. He no longer eats carrion or food forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 


Tribal 

organization. 


The foregoing account of the A'arious tribes should have 
made it clear that there is no single rule of tribal organization. 
To dispose of the castes as distinguished from the tribes, it is 
necessary to say only that the Hindus and the artisans and menials 
have no large joint communities but are scattered OA'er the District, 
and are held together only by the rules of intermarriage. The 
agricultural tribes are of tAvo classes. The aristocratic tribes, 
such as Jodhras, Ghebas, etc., are a collection of inter-related 
families. Each family has its chief or chiefs, among whom, although 
all are at strife, one is genei’ally recognized as the head of the 
whole family. Similarly the families, Avhatever the bonds may be, 
are ranged in a Avell recognized order of seniority, the head of the 
senior family being the head of the Avhole tribe. This arrangement 
is complicated by differences in prosperity and personal force of 
character, but the position of the senior member of the senior 
family is. always recognized. The other tribes are constituted by 
a real or fictitious relationship of common agnatic descent. They 
are broken up into septs and clans of A arying social importance, 
but in general, apart from Avealth and ability, each member of the 
tribe is as good as another. It i.s no part of the tribal organiza- 
tion that any family should OAmrtop the rest of the tribe or clan, 
and no actual authority is recognized by the tribe as Amsted in 
any of the chief men. RemoA c the big AAvan families and the 
tribal organization would lie little affected. Uproot the big Johdra 
families and the tribe Avould Avither aAvay. The Khattars are 
intermediate betAveen these two classes, but partake more of the 
character of the former than of the latter. Historically, the effect 
of this distinction between tribes has been Ami’y marked. The 
tribes constituted by families settled as dominant non-cultivating 
seigneurs. The clan-ti-ibes came to the District as colonists 
and droAm out the previous occupants. The former tribes had an 
organization that forbade the admission of strangers. The doors 
of the lattei’ Avere cA’er open. Even Awans and Gujars have 
probably an element of heterogeneity in their composition. The 
debris of older tribes and wandering excommunicated men cannot 
all have found their way into the conglomeration called Jats, so 
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small a body in this District. They must have entered one or 
other of the tribes, who did not test too severely the claims of an 
application to membership of the tribe. When the question was 
whether a stranger was a member of the family or not, there can 
have been little hesitation in deciding, but in the case of a clan or 
a sept it must have been ea.sier to assert than to disprove a right 
of inclusion. All tlic tribes are very much more jiarticular about 
the rank of the tribe to which they give their daughters, than about 
the rank of those from whom they take their own wives. The 
custom throughout is for each tribe to give its daughters only to 
those whom it looks upon as of superior or at least of equal rank, 
but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds to be 
slightly inferior to itself in the social scale, but of the same class. 
The marriage relations are roughly as follows: — • 

Sayyads do not give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Sayyads, and only take women in marriage from tribes of the 
highest rank, Gakkhars, Janjuas, and so on ; Koresliis also only give 
their daughters to men of their own tribe. ]\Ioghals give their 
daughters to men of their own tribe, to Johdras, Chohans and 
Awans. Pathans give their daughters only to Pathans or Sayyads. 
Awans give their daughters to men of their own tribe, to 
Sayyads or to Pathans, seldom to Khattars. Khattars give their 
daughters outside tlicir own trilie, only to Pathans, Sayyads or 
Gakkhars. Alpials give their daughters to Ghebas, Awans, and 
Sensral Rajputs. Ghebas give their daughters, outside their own 
tribe, to Khattars, Alpials, Sayyads and Sensrals. Johdras and 
Chohans only give their daughters, outside their own circle, to 
Khattars, Moghals and Awans. 

Parachas only give their daughters to Sayyads and Parachas. 

Gakkhars only give their daughters to Sayjmds outside their 
own tribe. Gujars only give their daughters to Sayyads ; but 
Gujars, of all the various gotii or branches, intermarry with each 
other. 

Khatris, Brahmans and Aroras marry only within the caste 
with the usual got restrictions. All the Muhial clans intermarry. 

At wedding feasts and at funerals, all neighbours and friends, 
without distinction of class or religion, assemble, more particlurly 
at funerals. Personal friendships are formed also quite indepen- 
dently of social status or of religion, and friendship is a virtue 
held in high esteem in this District. Mu.salnians do not go to the 
funeral pyre with Hindus, but on all other occasions the people 
of this District, Hindu and Musalman, mix very freely together. 
Among Musalmaus all are allowed to eat together, with the 
exception that othei'S will not eat with sw'eepers. 

The Hindus, as elsewhere, have much more stringent rules on 
this point, but none of them are peculiar to this District. 


CHAP. I, 0. 
Population. 
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The provisions of the Descent of .Tagirs Act are being applied 
Des^^nt of°’ to the large jagirs in the District. Notifications applying the 
Jagirs Act. j-ule of primogeniture to the jagirs of the Khan of Mahkad and 
Malik Gniam Mahomed of Pindigheb have issued. Dost Mahomed 
of Bahtar, Baba Sher Singh of Shahr Rai Chiragh, Tahsil Fatteh 
Jang, and Sardar Mehr Singh, Dhadumbar Tahsil Tallagang, 
have accepted the conditions. It is proposed to apply the Act to 
the Kot estate which is now under the (^onrt of Wards. Ahmed 
Khan of Chakri and the younger branches of the Dhadumbar 
family have objected to being brought under the Act. 

Malik Muhammad Amir of Shamsabad, in Attock Tahsil, 
accepted the principle of primogeniture before the new District was 
formed. 

Religions. The population is mainly Muhammadan, including the original 

land-owningclasses, and almost all the artisans and village menials. 
The Hindu and Sikh religions are confined almost entirely to the 
money-lending and trading classes, and their priests and to Govern- 
ment troops and servants. 

Muhammadans amount to fiO per cent of the total population. 
Hindus and Sikhs account for 8 per cent and I'o per cent 
respectively. Christians are only -14 per cent of the whole, and 
other religions are practically unrepresented. The urban popula- 
tion which is of little importance compared with the rural, as the 
total number is small, is more equally divided between Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus. Hindus form o2 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion, Muhammadans 62'Ofi per cent, Sikhs 2’7 per cent and 
Christians 2‘6 per cent. 

Muhsmma- Islam is the principal religion. TAith the exception of a few 

^ ‘ scattered Shias all its followers are Sunnis. They practice circum- 

cision, repeat the htlima, or profession of faith, marry by vilcdh, 
bury their dead, and regard Mecca and Medina as holy places of 
pilgrimage. The pious pray regulai’ly in the mosques, keep the 
fast in Ramzan, and give away part of their income in charity, but 
the ordinary agriculturist is very lax in these observances and is 
ignorant of the tenets and principles of the religion AA'hich he pro- 
fesses. The people are, however, thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of their own creed, though they are by no means iptolerant or 
fanatical. There is nothing peculiar about the Muhammadanism 
of the district. There are the usual beliefs in recording angels 
and in an after life where the good Avill be rewarded in a Paradise 
of Houris, and the bad punished in a Hell of everlasting fire. But 
belief has little effect on conduct, of which the social sanction 
is the most powerful regulator. Falsehood and perjury are not 
Regarded as very sinful. An oath on the Koran made at a holy 
shrine is generally respected, but there are some classes of the 
population to be bound only by the “ oath of divorce, ” the most 
binding oath of all. By taking this oath, the witness sometimes 
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incurs the displeasure of the brotherhood, and it should never, . 

therefore, be imposed on those unwilling to submit to it ; it is not ® 
often volunteei'ed. The Shias in popidar opinion are distinguished 
from the Sunnis only by differences in ritual. Thus, the Sunni 
prays with his hands folded on the waist, the Shia with his hands 
by his sides. Shias are said to be chiefly Sayyads. They are 
numerous in Tallagang, Patwah and Dhaidar in Tallagang. A few 
Mochis in Pindigheb are Shias, and a few are to be found in the 
Narrara ilaka and in Makhad. There are also one or two in Attock 
tahsil. Apart from differences in ritual the chief difference 
from the Sunnis is that the Shias observe the first ten days of the 
Muharram as a fast in commemoration of the martyrdom of Ali 
and his sons, Hasan and Hussain, and make processions with tanax 
resembling the tombs of the latter, with loud lamentation and 
mourning. 

There are few peculiar Hindu sects to be found in the Umdus. 
district and there are no sjiecial ])ecidiarities of religious belief 
to be noted. Hindu worshi]) centres round incarnations of Vishnu, 
chiefly Rama and Krishna. The educated explain away the idol- 
worship in y'arious ways. The uneducated are content to seek no 
explanation. The Hinduism now in the district is of a very lax 
form. Veneration for the cow is still very strong, and the shades 
of ancestors are still propitiated for three generations by expiators’ 
offerings and gifts to the Brahmans. But the belief in the efficacy 
of gifts to Brahmans is gradually weakening, and recourse is now 
had to medical treatment in cases where in former days the 
Brahman would have been called in to recite iiKiiifnis. 

Sikhism, as said before, has made very litle progress in the sikiit.. 
district, very much less than in the adjoining and not very 
dissimilar district of Rawalpindi. It is little to be distinguished 
from the lax Hinduism of the district. The prominent feature 
of the ritual is the worship of the sacred book, the Granth Sahib. 

The priest is the Bhai of the Dharmsal, who need not be a 
Brahman, but takes offerings. The Sikhs of the district, so far as 
they have a spiritual head, look up to Bedi Gurbakhsh Singh of 
Kallar, who is the head of all Sikhs in the upper Sind Sagar Doab. 

The popular opinion is that Sikhism is adopted for economical 
reasons, the expenses at births, marriages and deaths being less 
than those incurred by Hindus. The following account of the 
Kukas is taken from the Gazetteer of Rawalpindi District (1897) 
and refers to the Attock tahsil : — 

The Kiika sect owe their origin to a Sikh who resided in The Kuka 
Hazro in the Attock tahsil, in the time of Ranjit Singh. One 
Dal Singh, Arora, of Hazro, had two sons, Balik Singh and Mana 
Singh. There, was at that time a Sikh fort in Pirdad, a village 
adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had his office in Hazro. 

The garrison of the fort and all the officials connected Avith Banki 
Rai, the Sikh Civil Officer in charge at Hazro, got their supplies 
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CHA^I, 0. Singh’s sons. Blmi Balik Singh professed the Sikh 

Population, religion, obtained tlio name of a wise and lioly man, and became 
a teacher among the people. IVlan y of the Sikh gai'rison of Pirdad 
became his disciples, and others from the neighbourhood also 
began to look up to him as their spiritual adviser and head. This 
garrison Avas moved doAvn sontliAvards, including in it one Ram 
Singh, belonging to a Aullage in Ludhiiina. He, too, Avas a dis- 
ciple of Balik Singh, and spread his doctrines Avherever he AA ent. 
After the Sikh poAver ]Aassetl aAvay Balik Singh continued to teach 
at Hazro and built a place of reception there, AA'here his disciples 
and friends assembled to hear him teach. He died at the age 
of 70 in 1863 and A\ms buried at Hazro. Ram Singh returned to 
Hazro tAVO years before the death of Balik Singh and obtained his 
permission to instruct the people in his doctrines. Many joined 
the sect, and in time the Kiika outbreak took place in 1873. Ram 
Singh Avas arrested and sent to Rangoon. Balik Singh left no 
son ; his brother, INIana Singh, left tAVo, of AAdiom one, Ivhair Singh 
has succeeded to Balik Singh’s position as apostle of the sect, of 
Avhich it is noAV characteristic that its disciples arc strictly enforced 
not to reveal the tenor of its teaching. The sect is not called 
Kiikas in RaAvalpindi, but Jagra.si. In Sialkot they call them- 
seHes Aani-dhari ; further south round Amritsar they liaAm got 
the name of Kukas, from their habit of reading their sacred books 
Avith great vehemence, Avagging their heads the Avhile, until they 
became unconscious of their actions, Avhen they commence shouting 
Jen Jen Jen, Avhence the name Kiika. This sect recognise Guru 
Niinak as the chief Sikh priest ; further south the Kiikas are all 
folloAA'ers of Guru Govind Singh only. For an account of the Kiika 
Branch the Final Report of the Ludhiana district at pages 5() and 
57 may he consulted. The Jagrasis do not attempt to conceal that 
they belong to the sect, as the Settlement Officer of Ludhiana 
states is the case Avith the Kiikas. 

Mosques and Every, Aullage has it mosque. In the large Aullages, specially 

temples. j£ py faction, there may be tAvo or more. Often the mosque 
is little more than an ordinary mud hut, distinguished by a couple 
of pinnacles or a pair of horns. Generally it is more pretentious, 
having a caiwed Avooden door on front, a raised platfqrm covered 
Ai^ith the scented I Jiarri grass, a JununhXin for heating AA'ater used 
in the ablutions before prayers, and a Ioav mud Avail encircling the 
courtyard. In the toAvns and large villages the building is often 
of masonry and is ornamented udth stucco and painted scroll Avork. 

TJiuJetirdirn ms, sJiivdJiras and iJJiam nisulns are found only in 
the toAvns and in the lai-ge Aullages Avhere there is a Hindu or 
Sikh community. 

riegts. The mosque attendant is the Iimim or MouIau. His duties 

are to keep the place in order, to conduct sei'Auces at mar- 
riages and funerals, and to keep the mosque school Avhere a 
feAV boys are taught to repeat the Koran by rote. He is usually a 
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superior head of village menials. Tn some villages lie receives a — 
share of the grain at harvest ; in others he holds a piece of 
land from the cultivated village waste or rent-free tenure. Few 
are men of any learning, and their induence over the people is 
small. 

To a very large extent the religious emotions of the people Holy men. 
centre round the numerous holy men and saints or their progeny. 

Some of these holy men have a real claim to the respect of the 
people. They ai'e in general Sufis, and liv'e a life of austerity and 
respectability. They are looked up to wdth the greatest reverence 
by the whole population, and are genei-ally credited with miraculous 
powers. Their esoteric doctrines are communicated only to the 
circle of their closest pupils. To the zemindar they are pattern 
of morality and mediators to whom special power and influence 
have been vouchsafed. The educated look on them as men to 
whom mysteries hidden from others have been revealed. When 
a saint who by austerity or the performance of a miracle has 
obtained a good report dies, his reputation usually descends to his 
shrine or to his descendants. The latter are revered as Mians or 
Pirs. They have a hereditary sanctity, quite apart from the saint- 
liness, or otherwise of their own conduct. Many of them have a 
wide circle of mv.rhh or disciples .tvho deligl)t to honour them and 
offer gifts. A Pi'r with a wide clientele will usually make tours, 
receive the homage and hospitality of his Murtds, and collect- 
offerings. The annual tour of the Pir of Makhad is always made 
in some state. His advent is signalised by a remarkable demons- 
tration and his every step is followed by a respectful company, 
which sometimes includes the proudest landowners in the District. 

In general, the land held by any of these holy men is freed from 
liability to pay revenue, the assessment being borne by the 
villagers who distribute it over their own holdings. It is not 
necessary that these holy men should l)elong to a Jioly caste, but 
descent usually confers on Sayyads and Koreshis a similar sort of 
reputation. One of the most influential Pirs in the district is a 
Khokhar. Among Sikhs similar offerings are made to Bedi's and 
Bhafs, who come round periodically to collect them. It is not 
unusual to find the Muhammadan zamuvldrx paying respect to 
Hindu and Sikh holy men. Many of the holy men have, at their 
head-quarters, colleges of monks {Klidli ftis) who are maintained 
from the revenues of the shrine or the offerhigs to the Pfr. 

The principal Pirs of the district are Wilayat Shah and other 
Sayyads of Danda Shah Bilawal, in Tallagang; Pfr Gulam Abbcis 
of Makhad, Pfr Phul Badshah and Pfr Kami Husain of Dhulian, 

Pfr Farman Shah, of Ziarat, and Fakir Ahmed of Maira in Pindi- 
gheb. The shrine of Bhai Than Singh at Kot in Fatteh Jang 
and the shrine at Jasuari in Attock Tahsil are both well-known. 

Practically the only Christians are the Eumpeans in Camp- t^hnstianity. 
bellpur and Attock. There are also a few native Christians in 
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Superstit'ons. 


Governiiient service. There is as yet no Christian mission in the 
district. 

The [jeople, Muhammadans as v.-ell _a« Hindus, but especiidly 
tile latter, are intensely superstitious. The superstitions are often 
apparentlv inconsistent, nor do the same supei'stitions pi’cvail in 
all parts of the District.- These beliefs are exceedingly numerous 
and complex, and a complete account of them cannot be given. 

Every one believes in /has, and ivitli tlie zfnn'uidai'.-i and the 
ignorant Hindus the belief is a very real one. The harvest-heap 
of grain ready on the threshing floor for measurement and divi- 
sion, is suri’ounded by elaborate jirecautions to keep off the yihs. 
A paper bearing the name of God is placed in the heap, and some 
iron implement is kept near. A line is di’atvn I'ound the grain, 
within which no one may come with shod feet, and women not at all 
(according to some because they are considered unclean, but others 
say because they attract the Iron is tliought to keep off 

evil spirits, a belief which Hinthis say is derived from their 
religious liooks ; thus for some days liefore and after a marriage, 
both bride and bridegroom keej) neai’ them or carry about a knife 
or other iron implement. The Musalmaus have a similar custom 
at child-birth also. There are man}" tales of small children left 
alone in the house, or going out atone to the fields, dyeing owing to 
the influence of Small whirlwinds or “ dust devils ” are thought 
to denote the presence of malignant spirits, and are therefore feared. 
No one will tvillingly pass by a graveyard or burning ground alone at 
nights. I’hose who have occasion to sleep alone in a graveyard, or in 
the enclosure of ti l-Jidinjah or shrine, must sleep on the ground. 
Instances are given of sceptical persons sleeping in such places on 
beds, and finding them overturned by sjiirits in the night. Lucky 
days, depending usually on the state of the moon, are recognized 
here as elsewhere. Some zuinuuldrs will not commence plough- 
ing on Sundays or Tuestlays, others consider Tuesday the best 
day, because Adam began to plough on that day ; thev also consi- 
der Tuesdays and Saturdays the luckiest days for beginning legal 
pi’oceedings of any kind. It is believed unlucky to start on a 
journey uorthwai’ds on Tuesday or Wednesday. Mondays and 
Fi'idays are lucky days to commence such a journey. It is bad to 
start southwards on Thui'sday, good on AVednesday. Mui/gal Bndh 
an jdei/f^ paJidr, Jiti hdzi degc har. ” (Do not go northwards on 
Tuesdav or ITednesdav, for if vou succeed it will still end in loss) 
is the popular proverb on this subject. 

Ton should not go east on Monday or iSaturday, btit should 
choose Sunday or Tuesday, if ])ossible ; for jmirneys westward Sun- 
days and Thursdays are bad, Mondays and Saturdays are good. 
On starting on a journey it is fortunate to meet some one carrying 
watei-, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a woman with a child, a Khatrf, a 
maiden, all kinds of flowers, a diAII (gardener), a donkey, a Kaja, 
a horseman, a vessel of milk, curd-s, gh >, vegetables, sugar or a 
drum (naJedro). 
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It is considered unlucky to meet a Brahman, a Mullan, a 
man with a bare head, any person weeping, smoking, fire, a crow 
flying towards one, a widowed woman, a l)roken vessel in a per- 
son’s hand, a cat, a gardener with an empty basket, a goat or a 
cow or any black animal, a snake or an empty (ilxiiTalh carried 
along. To hear the sound of crying or to hear a person sneeze 
while on a journey is most unfortunate. This last will almost 
always occasion at least a delay in a journey. It is not easy to 
give any satisfactory reason for these superstitions ; meeting water 
at starting is considered lucky, because water is much prized; 
sweepers are humble, honest and useBil ; dogs are faithful, and 
so on. Brahmans are seldom seen without their asking for some- 
thing ; Mullans are unlucky to meet for much the same reason. 

It is considered very uubicky for a cow to calve in Bhadon, 
for a mare to drop a foal in Sawan, a buffalo to calve in Magh, a 
cat to have kittens in .leth, a donkey to have a foal in Sfiwan, a 
cdmel to have young in Baisakh, a goat to have a kid in Poh, 
or a dog to have pups in Cliet. If any of these things happens 
in any household, the Brahman or Mullan is at once consulted as to 
what should be done, and the prescriptions always include a fee to 
the person consulted, in some shape or other. To hear a horse 
neighing in the daytime is unlucky. Hindus greatly dislike to 
have a child born in Katik. 

Superstitions connected with agriculture are numberless. 
Some of them no doubt have a practical foundation, most of them 
have not. Thus, camel bones or a dead snake burnt at the side 
of a cotton field are supposed to preserve the plants from blight. 

The Hindfls have many beliefs founded on astrology, which it 
is not necessai’y to detail. The supposed unluckiness of children 
born at noon, may perhaps have some connection with them. A 
child of one sex born after threi' children of the opposite sex 
{trik]ial)_ portends misfortune to the parents, especially the parent 
of the opposite sex ; but evil can be avoided by certain elaborate 
ceremonies ; this is a Hindu belief. Amongst Hindus, the maternal 
uncle and his sister’s son are supposed to be inimical ; they must 
not sit together during a thunderstorm, and there are various other 
usages due to the same idea. 

Charms and spells to ward off evil from, and to cure diseases of, 
men and cattle are commonly believed in, and are highly esteemed 
by both Muhammadans and Hindus. Healing powers are sup- 
posed to reside in the mem])ers of various families. The effi- 
cacy for all sorts of purposes of the small shrines [khuttijah) which 
dot the country, generally tombs of holy men, is firmly l)elieved in. 
When a villager desires anything very strongly he makes a vow 
{mannat) to present something at one of these .shrines, commonly a 
rag tied to a tree above the tomb ; or the offeriiig has some refer- 
ence to the wish that has been granted ; one shrine is specially 
good for curing the bites of mad dogs ; another gives the suppliant 
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success in litigation ; another is good for tooth-ache, and so on 
op a ion. though in general the shrines have no speciality 

of this kind, hut are supposed to help those who come to them in 
whateA'er their need may be. The shrines are great tree preservers, 
as no one dares to cut down a tree or even carry away fallen wood 
from a faqir’s grave. Living faqirs drive a brisk trade in charms 
and amulets to serve all sorts of purposes. There is a spring where 
barren women can become fruitful near Shah Muhamindawali, 
which was miraculously revealed to a pious boy, who was too good 
to live long afteiuvards. Pilgrims visit this from as far away as 
Kohat. Miracles have not ceased here as yet, and can even be 
performed to order, as onefaq'ir offered to perform one for the 
special benefit of an officer employed in the district. Legends 
about saints and fnq'ti’.^ are numerous, but generally of the most 
commonplace and uninteresting character. 


Only the Pathana of the district appear to care for none of 
these things. 


Inrocation 
nf Rain. 


When rain fails for any consideralile period, and the people 
are threatened with drought or famine, they proceed to invoke 
rain in some of the following ways : — 


I. They take grain, collecting a little from each house and 
place it in a A'essel of water and boil it, and then take it to a 
khrndrdi or Dia.yirl, and after prayer dmde it among all present, 
and in Attock they also pass round confectionery anfl sweet breads. 

II. Men and women collect together and repair and clean ' 
up the masjid and pray there. 

III. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then collects all the other children, and they 
go round begging from every house and calling out — 

Aulia ! Maulia ! Mfnh barsa, 

Siidi kothi dane pa ; 

Chirive de mfinh pani pa ; 

and whatever grain they collect tljey boil and divide. 

IV. Men, women, boys and girls collect together and fill a 
gharrali with water, mud, cow-dung and similar thing.s, and, choos- 
ing out the mo.st quarrelsome person in the village, they fling this 
gharrah into his or her house; upon this a violent quarrel imme- 
diately takes place. The idea being that the Almighty, seeing to 
what straits they are reduced, ’will send down rain. 

V. Men and women HW g/iarrah.'^ with wnter and take them 
and pour them over some holy person and bathe and wash him 
telling him to pray foi' rain. 

VI. Boys and girls are collected together : two dolls are 
dressed up as a man and a woman, and then they all say, Guddi 
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gudda margia : and they then burn them 
lament their death saying : — 

Guddi gudda siiria 
Was mian kalia; 

Guddi gudda pitta, 

Was mian chittia; 

Kale patthar chitte ror, 

Baddal pia giranu'en kol. 

Which may be translated thus — 

Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 

Black cloud ! soon come doum ; 

Dolls well we bewailed. 

Do, white rain ! set in ; 

Stones black and pebbles white. 

Cloud (rain) fell near village site. 

This custom is a Hindu one. 

VII. Several women of one village go to another and seize 
goats from theii- flocks. The women of that Adllage come and 
fight with those taking the goats. If they do not succeed in 
rescuing the goats, they, too, take goats from another village. 

The stolen goats are then killed and eaten. This is supposed to 
show that the women are starving, and thus to appeal to the pity 
of the deity. 

VIII. The common people get some person of high rank wlio 
has never put his hand to the plough to come and plough some 
land. It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy Commis- 
sioner was induced to put his hand to the plough, an action which 
was speedily followed Ijy the fall of the desired rain ! 

Such a state of affairs is supposed to be indicated by this, 
that the deity must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous 
instances are ({uoted in which such a proceeding on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual in bringing down rain 
from heaven. 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole Then confectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuable 
cloth is placed on the Granth book. 

X. The Mullans and others go to the mnsjid and call the bang 
seven times at each corner, and also go round the village calling 
the hang. Crowds of tullagers assemble and repeat prayers. This 
is known as zdri. This is common in tahsfl Attock. Eeligious 
books are read and presents made to priests and shrines A 
ploughshare’s weight of grain is a common gift at such a time. 

There is no chaplain permanently attached to the district, 
Campbellpur is visited by the chaplain (Abbottabad) . Services Aitninistra- 
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are also held in a bai-rack-rooin when a Eoman Catholic chaplain 
visits the district in vinter. 


The American United Presbyterian Mission have purchased 
three residential sites in the Campbellbpur Civil Bazaar, but build- 
ing has not yet begun. 

Occupations. The Occupations of the people are given in Table XVII of 
the statistical volume, but that statement is somewhat indigestible. 
It will be .sufficient to note briefly hoiv the population is divided 
between the main heads : — 

Agricultural 
Industrial 

Commercial and professional 
Administration 
Independent 
Personal Service 
Others ... 


(hi per cent, of the population. 

If 

f) 

1 


4 

1 


The rural population is essentially ngrictiltural or de])endent 
upon the re.sults of agriculture. Besides the agriculturists pure 
and simiile, there is a very large body of the pojuilatioii which 
depends for its livelihood ujton the yield of agricultural occupa- 
tions. There are very few tribes which do not till their own 
lands. The proportion of the agricultural community which is 
above ploughing and sowing is very small, and even among 
Jodhras and G-hebas, hard times and extravagance have driven 
the poorer otvners to tilling their own lands. In the humbler 
tribes women work in the fields, assisting in most agricultural 
occupations except ploughing. Like the men of the tribe the 
Malhfir women are the most indu.strious and do most field work. 

Daily life. agricultural pnpidation are engaged in one or 

Occupations other of the operations of husbandry all the year. The dailv 

of men. round depend very much on the kind of holding cultivated. On 
lands which depend solely on the rainfall, and these make up 
almost the whole di.strict, the peasant has periods of feverish 
activdty, followed by long .stretches of leisure when the agriculturist 
finds it difficult to employ his time. When rain falls ev^ery 
available plough is taken out, and the fields are alive with men 
and oxen taking advantage of the welcome moisture. Except in 
the coldest weather. work begins at day-break, and goes on as long 
as the bullocks can work. In the hot weather the cultivator is 
out before daybreak and continues working till the heat of the 
sun becomes unbearable. He then ties up his bullocks under 
the shade of a tree and himself indulges in a siesta till it is cool 
enough to begin work again. In the cold weather work begins 
about seven, the midday siesta is not indulged in, and the peasant 
retires to rest about eight. At harvest time the r.uiumfldv labours 
all day long cutting and gathering in the crop. When neither 
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ploughing nor harvesting is going on, there is little to be done. 

Especiallv in December and January there is little for the owner of Population- 

irrigated land to do. Dn wells the labour is constant. In the 

hot season the peasant gets up about 1 a..m., gives a feed to his 

bullocks, and goes to sleep again till just itefore dawn; when he 

gets up, has a smoke, says his prayers, if given that way, and goes 

off with his bullocks to work his well or plough his fields. If it is 

his turn to get water fi'om the well he works his bullocks perhaps 

all day or all night, in relays, until his turn i-, at an end ; if not, he 

unyokes them about midday, and turns them loose to graze Avhile he 

himself has a siesta. "When it begins to get cool in the afternoon 

he does light work in the fields, weeding the crops or clearing the 

irrigation channels. At sunset lie goes home, tie.s up his bullocks, 

milks the cows, gets his su])per, has a smoke and a chat with his 

fellows at the \ullage gathering place and goes to bed 

about lO I’.ii. In the cold weather the day is shorter, work is not 

begun before sewn, the midday siesta is cut out, and the zn mi niJ(i r 

goes to bed eailier. 

When sowings are going on the eidtivator will be out all da3'. 

.Malhars woi'k on their irrigated lauds chiefly ivith small hand 
hoes al! day. The women of this tribe also do much work of this 
kind. At all times of the year tlu' cultivator has to feed and water 
his cattle and to prepare oil cake and sift chaffed straws for them. 

On this work all the males of the household from five to six years 
of age and upwai'ds, give their aid. 

Jodhras, Ghebas and some others of the aristocratic tribes, do 
not cultivate themselves, and live a life of almost complete idleness 
unless they have taken service in Government employ. 

The real occupations in life of a woman liegin when she OccupUions 
marries, at the age of from iL’ to Id. When she first goes to her°* women, 
husband’s house she is genei-ally treatefl as a guest and excused 
from all labour for a longer or shorter period according to her 
husband’s status. This ])eriod of ease lasts for from ten days to a 
year. When it is over, there begins a round of drudgery which 
lasts as long as she has strength to endui-e it. Early in the morning 
before service, she lises, makes the butter, and sweeps out the house 
and fetches the water, from two to five (jlmms full. Sometimes the 
well or watercourse is close by, and sometimes far away. When the 
women are in pnrifa as in the Chhachh, they bring the water before 
daybreak. Later, she grinds the corn for the day’.s food, collects 
the cow-dung, prepares hei‘ husband’s morning meal, and if he is 
out in the fields, takes it to him with butter-milk. On her return 
she eats her own breakfast, spins the clothes of the family, grinds 
more corn, and does laundiy ivork. Then water has to be fetched 
a second time, and dinner cooked and served to her husband. Her 
own dinner, and a turn at the spinning wheel, finish the day. In 
addition, there are the care of the children, and other domestic 
duties. She also helps with the business of the farm. If cotton 
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— : is grown she does the picking {clutndi). In harvest time she 

Popnlation- ripening crops to keep off the birds, and also gleans 

behind the reapers. Among the lowei’ classes, she cari-ies manure to 
the fields, weeds the crops, and makes herself generally useful. 
From time to time she has to plaster the walls and floors, and 
repair the fireplaces, and so on. The I'est of her time is taken up in 
going to and from w^edding or funeral feasts and ceremonies, saying 
her prayers and other miscellaneous matters. The women of the 
lower cultivating classes assist the men in every branch of their 
woik, except ploughing. Malliarnis in particular have many cares 
other than domestic. Besides weeding and other agricultural 
duties they spend much of their time selling their garden produce 
in the towns and large villages. Generally, the higher the tribe 
comes in the social scale the less the women help the men in out- 
door work. There are few^ pardanashin women south of the 
Kala Chitta. 


DiTisions o£ The day is divided by the Muhammadans and Hindus into 
time. tJig following portions : — 


Muaalmatis. 

j Hindus. 

Corres ponding 
English time. 

Sargi 


o A.M. 

Dbami or Suntau da vela 

1 Amrit vela or Parbhat vela 

3 A.M. to 4 A.M. 

Fajr or Namaz vela... 

Bara vela 

About 0 A.M. 

Kachchi roti vela , . 


8 a.m. 

Roti vela 

Roll vela 

10 a.m. 

Dopahrsu 

Dopabran 

Noou. 

Dhalle hue diu 

1 

1 I'.M. 

I’eshi 

1 

I 

1 1 

2 

Loliri Resin 

Laudhe vela or Dadht' vein .. 1 

or ! 

j 1 I’l.M. 

Kigar 

Dcgcliiaii vela ... . 1 

/ 5 I'.M. ' 

Diu andar biliar 

1 

1 

Jiiet before suiisol. 

Namashan or Sham 

Tarkalan vela ... ... j 

7 P.M. 

Khuftan or Sota 

^oU ... ... ... 1 

8 to 10 I'.M. 

Adhi rat... 

Adhi rat... ... ... j 

1 

Midnight. 


Maimers. The following from Mr. MTlson’s 8hahpur Gazetteer, is 

equally true of this district; — 

‘ The niles of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ 
greatly from those in vogue in European countries. Women 
are not treated with such deference, and are ignored as much as 
possible out of doors. When a husband and a wife are walking 
together, she follows at a respectful distance behind. A woman 
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should not mention the name of her husband or of his agnates 
older than her by generation. Words denoting connection by 
marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in tlieir proper sense ; and a man gene- 
rally speaks of his father-in-law (xmilnri) as his uncle {I'hdclui). 
It is shameful for a man to go to his married daughter’s house, 
or to take anytliing from her or lier relations : on the other hand 
a son-in-law is an honoured guest in his father-in-laAv’s hotise. 
When a married Avoman goes to Ausit her mother, it is j^i’oper for 
the AA'omen of the family, both on her arriA'al and departure, to 
make a great lamentation, and lift up the A'oice and Aveep. 
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“ When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands, or 
each puts out his hands toAA'ards the other’s knee : or if they are 
A^ery great friends they embrace each other breast to breast, first on 
one side and then on the other. Tf a man meets a holy person (/)«/’), 
he toAAches the latter’s feet by AAuay of salutation. ShoAild acquain- 
tances pass one another, one says Soldm nldll-mn (peace be on 
thee), and the other replies llh nhnln'm iix.-tahiDi (and on thee be 
peace). They then enquire after each other’s health, the usual 
question being ‘ Is it Avell r’ (l-hnirr), and the anSAA'er ‘ fairly ’ 
(rrtl), or ‘thanks (to God)’ (slmkr). When a visitor comes to 
the house he is saluted Avith a AA-elcome (diu! or j! dm), and 
ansAvers ‘ blessing be oai tliee ’ {I'hdir hori). Tlie use of chairs and 
tables is becoming more common, but it is usAial for a peasant 
Avhen resting either to sit on his heels ((lihri'ijm), or to squat on 
the ground cross-legged or to sit on the ground Avitli 

his arms round his knees, or Avith his rliddur tied round his 
waist and knees to support his back. 

“ Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe, 
a nod of the head means ‘ yes ’ or ‘ come,’ and a shake of the head 
means ‘ denial.’ Thus, a backAA'ard nod means ‘ enquiry,’ a click 
AAuth a toss of the head means ‘no,’ jerking the fingers inAA'ard 
means ‘ I do not knoAV,’ holding the palm inAA’ards and shaking the 
head is a sign of prohibition, holding up the thumb {fhntth) 
means ‘contemptuous refusal’, Avagging the middle finger (tlhiri) 
provokes a person to anger, and liolding up the open palm is a 
great insult. In beckoning a person the hand is held up, palm 
outwards, and tbe fingers moA'ed doAvnAA’ards and iuAvards.” 


The main food-.staple is Avheat, but this is often supplemented Food- 
Avith hdjru, which is generally eaten during a gi’eat part of the winter 
instead of Avheat, and is rightly supposed to be Amry sustaining. In 
villages AAdiere there are many aa'cIIs, maize becomes an important 
food-staple. Gram is eaten only by the poorest, and, except in the 
Jandal ilaka of Pindigheb, it is not common to mi.x it Avith other 
grains or the food of the people. Eice, moth, and barley are all 
pleasant noAv and then for a change but are only fit to nourish 
women, children and horses. Faff or green stuffs furnished by 

Q 
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— the OTeen leaves of eTain or mustard in season, supplement the 
bdjra cakes, ^/n' is a luxury not mucli mdulged in. When it is made 
by zaia'nidxrs it is usually for sale and not for home consumption. 
Gur is also a luxury not easily obtained, except in the Chhachh 
ilaka of Attock Talisfl. Meat is eaten by all who can afford it, 
and milk is largely consumed at all times. Meat and sweetmeats 
(halica), are essential on the occasion of the Ids, or when friends 
are gathered together to help in carrying out some heavy piece of 
embanking or other work : such gatherings are called vangdr, and 
are not uncommon. 

The regular meals of the ordinary agriculturist are two, one 
in the morning about 10 a.m., and the other at sunset, but often 
two light meals, consisting of the remnants of preAnous meals are 
taken. 

At htclichi roti vela, i.e., 8 a. m., a small meal of bread 
{chajjdfis)) cooked the night before, and left over from last night’s 
meal, made of hdjra or wheat, with butter-milk or salt and pepper, 
if lasse (butter-milk) cannot be got, may be taken. The first big 
meal of the day comes on at rofi rrla^ 10 a.ji.; a full meal of new 
baked cakes {chupxtis) oihdjra or wheat, with butter-milk. Adpesld 
vela, or 2 r.M. or so, a piece of the bread left over from the morning 
meal is eaten with salt and pepper. At vamdslidii 7 r.ii., the chief 
meal of the day, consisting of hdjra, wheat or maize cakes with ddl 
made of mash, mung, moth or sag (tiiramtra or sarson) is eaten. 

Among Mussalmans, meals are cooked at home in the cold 
weather, and at the village tanddr by the Jhinwar in the hot 
■weather, but this custom, though very general, is not universal, 
and Jhinwars are not found in every A-illage. The meals of 
Hindus are always cooked at home. The Jhinwar is paid by 
being alloived to retain a portion of the flour brought to him to 
be cooked. The men of the household eat first, and after them the 
women. 

Dress. The clothiug of men Amries slightly in different parts of the 

men!'*”” district. The pagri is usually of iarge size, often twenty yards in 
length. Those of tahsils Pinrligheb and Fatteh Jang are often of 
most imposing dimemsions. The greater the social importance of the 
wearer the bigger the pagrU A sheet of cotton cloth, which is 
always of country make, is wrapped round the loins and reaches 
to the ankle, and is called hnai or niajhla. In many cases, 
especially among those Avho haA’e any connection with official life, 
the la 'll g giA-es place to the jidijdmax. The upper part of the body 
is clothed in a tunic or Innia. of cotton cloth, Avhich slips on over 
the head, and the neck opening is fastened Avith a small thread but- 
ton on the left shoulder. Tlie larfa is generally loose and wide 
and reaches nearly to the knees. ]Many of the younger men in 
parts of the Thai wear nolcarta at all. The chddar, however, is .uni- 
versally worn. It is a sheet made of Gdrnh, a coarse white cotton 
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home-spun, about three yards in length and one and a half in width. 
It is worn as a cloak, wrapped shawlwise round the body. This is 
the hot weather dress. In the cold weather the fnnjal or anga, a 
sort of loose coat, wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly to the 
knee, is put on over the l urtu, but often it does the duty of both. 
Sometimes, the only change made in the cold weather is to replace 
the chJ.dar by a sheet of donble-woven cotton called a dolmr, or a 
soft blanket, usually made of sheep’s wool, and called lu'i, is worn. 
Richer people prefer alight quilt called dnlii to the lo'i. The 
shoes {jntt't) are of the usual description. Sandals, kheri or chaplt, 
are worn in some parts of the Tallagang, Pindiglieb and Fatteh 
Jang tahsfls and in the Khattar tract of Attock. Blue jingrts are 
common in Chhachh and Makhad, b\it blue cloth, which Colonel 
Cracroft describes as the common dress in these tracts, is not now 
often seen. The taste for European cloth has spreail largely among 
the well-to-do and the extravagant, especially for long coats and 
for waistcoats, but it is still little used by the common folk. Men of 
position often wear a long choghu or coat with roomy sleeves, and 
a dojyata, or shawl, worn plaid fashion across the shoulders. 
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The women’s costume does not differ very materially from that Nothing of 
of men. They wear loose, very full, trousers called sutthaii. These 
are usually of coloured cotton cloth, with silk lines running through 
them. They contain much cloth, sometimes as many as twenty 
yards or more, and hang in innumerable folds ending in a tight band 
at the ankles. Women generally have a dress fair and a working 
fair, the latter lasting for years and finally consisting of an aggre- 
gate of patches of many diffei’ent coloured cloths. Kiirtus are 
worn universally, and consist of cotton cloth, usually finer than 
that used by the men, of home-spun, or purchased from tlie bazars, 
usually coloured, but sometimes white. The knrto hangs loose over 
the band of the snfthun. Over all is thrown the ehidar or hhochau a 
kind of shawl, worn over the head, and hanging down over the 
shoulders and body. It is usually about three yards in length, 
and may be of any colour. The women’s shoes are of the usual 
type. The same dress is worn throughout the year, but the 
thickness of the material varies. 


The mliri is a coloured cloth, usually blue or yellow, used on 
gala occasions, or on appearance in public, and is made of cotton 
mixed with yellow or red silk. These often give a gay and pictur- 
esque appearance to a group of women. They are inuch worn about 
Hasan Abdal and in the Attock Tahsil, but are used throughout 
the district. 


The chief difference among the Hindus is that they tie their 
turbans in another way, and that the shopkeeping classes in some ^ 
parts of the district use the dlndi or loin-cloth. Also the lang is 
not worn. The women also dress their hair differently. The 
ordinary Muhammadan, of both sexes, can be distinguished at a 
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— . glance from the ordinary Hindu, but the difference is one of 
Population- appearance more than of dress. 


Ornaments. Men weai“ fcAV ornaments, though it w as undoubtedly once the 

custom for them to carry a good deal of jewellery. A ring, cJiJidp, a 
signet ring usually of silvei’, is the only common ornament for men. 
An amulet (tdirtz) of some sort or other maybe w'oru on the arm or 
the neck. Boys w'ear a necklace, hussi, a small ear-ring, numilrdit, 
usually of silver, occasionally of gold, and a bracelet, him, but these 
are discarded later in life. The practice of loading boys wdth 
jewellei'y is in deca}’. The w'omen’s oi-naments are limited only by 
the want of money to buy more. The following are a few" of the 
commonest. All ai‘e ugly, and many are heavy, and must cause 
the wearei- a lot of inconvenience. They are not wmrn by wudows. 

Puzel) or anklet, usually of silver ; kuru, a bracelet, also usually 
of silver ; haurjdu or rhiu idii, bangles of silver ; chltdp, an earring; 
rliItttUo, ring ;/<«.>•?/, necklet, usually of silver ; iVt/, locket of gold 
or silver; haliddaridii, large ear oi'naments, usually of silver; 
tacitfi, an ornament worn on the forehead ; /.n/m, or uali ov louj, 
nose-ornaments of silver or gold ; holdli, a golden nose-ornament ; 
noth, a nose-ring ; Jilno-otto, a silver armlet, Avorn aboA^e the elbow ; 
chondkdn, an ear ornament of sih'er ; potri, a thin ring, Avith a broad 
back; har-hinnel,a necklace of coin, rupees or eight-anna pieces 
strung together ; tikl-o, usually of gold, Avorn on the forehead ; 
ilhulua, of silver or gold, an ornament Avorn like a locket ; cliaunj)- 
I'oli, another neck ornament ; liouhliUoYililrakhni, a kind of charm of 
stone set in sih’er, Avorn I'ound the neck, and sucked by the AA^earer ; 
to viz, usually of silver, a chaimi, a kind of philactery, AA'orn on the 
arm, or more usually on the neck ; and juijni, a small gold orna- 
ment, usually attached to a necklace. 


Houses. Ihroughout the district, the houses of the 2jeo])le consist of one 

or more I'ooms called Inthds Avitli a courtyard, called vchiv or snhn 
in front. 


Ihc house itself is u.-sually made of rough stones and mud 
cement. It is ahvays one-storied ami Ioav in the roof, being not 
more than lU or 12 feet high. It consists in general of one large 
room about 86 feet long by Id feet Avide, Avith one or tw’O other 
rooms built on, each about 12 feet scjuai'e. The roofs kre ahvays 
flat and are used as sleeping-places in the hot Aveather. The 
Avails are too Aveak, and liaA’e too little poAvei- of resisting the rain, 
to support the I'oof, Avhich is accordingly held up on strong posts 
driA'en into the grouml, the AAalls acting merely as a defence 
against the Aveathoi-. Across the beams A\ ooden rafters are laid, 
and OA'er the rafters branches and leaA es. The Avhole is then 
Avell covered Avith earth mixed AA ith choppetl straAv. It is then 
plastered w’ith coAv-dung and chopped stiuAv. The timber used’is ^ 
usually ■phiildh kau, tut, kikliar or her. Deodar or shishum is seeti 
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oulj in tlie houses of the rich. As a rule, the houses of the pea- 
sants are ])uilt for them b_y the village carpenter or potter, who 
receives his food while the work is going on, and a jji'esent of clothes 
or money wheii it is finished. Payment for work at a fixed rate is 
made only by the Khatris ami the nou-agricultnrists. 

The house is generally built at one side of an enclosure, sur- 
rouiidetl by a mud Avail. The courtyard may be common to several 
houses. On one.side, adjoining the house, will generally be found a 
cattleshed, built much in the same Avay as the house itself. Some- 
times, hoAvever, cattle are kept in part of the dwelling house, access 
to their part of it being through the main living rooms. The court- 
yard generally has a manger (called l-Jnirli) of clay for the cattle. 
On the other side of the courtyai'd ranged against the wall of the 
enclosure, is a i‘aised earthen bench with the family rArlu or fire- 
place, earthen Avater ])0ts, etc., and on the fourtli side of the square 
is the entrance door, and possibly another rough shed for cattle or 
goats, or for a stoi'o of grass and other fodder. Outside the 
enclosure there is often another enclosure set round with a 
loose thorn hedge for the protection of goats and sheep. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


The doors of the house itself revolve in Avooden sockets or are 
made like shutters, and ai’e closed usually by hasp and (padlock. 

Inside, the houses are in general kept scrupulously clean, the Avails 
leeped and polished, or sometimes AvhitcAAUAshed, Avith the jiots 
and jAuns of the household arranged upon sheh'es or in recesses. 

In the matter of A*entilation, lioAA'eA'er, the houses leaA-e a good deal 
to be desired. The floor is only of earth but is ke])t clean and 
neat, being fre([uently hand-scrubljed with light clay and cow- 
dung. 

Especially on Avell irrigated lands the enclosure often con- 
tains a Persian lilac tree, an acacia or a her, which gives it a more 
pleasing appearance. 

The furniture in the house consists chiefly of necessaries. Furniture. 
Every house contains recejAtacles for storing grain. These are 
made by the Avomen of the iiousehold from fine Avhite clay mixed 
Avith chopped straAv. The larger receptacles are called kCdih, the 
smaller (/Judofu. The former is u.sually a rectangular toAver built 
in one corner of the main rooms ojien at the top, with a moveable 
lid, and an opening at the side for taking out the grain. It holds 
up to 2o or do nuuuids. The latter is much smaller, is circular 
in shape, and holds three or four niaunds. A few beds (chdipdis), 
often coloured a bright red Avith some kind of lacquer, sev'eral spin- 
ning AA'lieels, soA'cral Ioav stools, a churn, a hanilniill or Iavo for grind- 
ing corn, pots and fans, tra[), baskets, cotton (juilts [fid il or h'f), and 
all kinds of odds and ends are found in cA'ery peasant’s house. 

But there is no confusion. EA'erything is neatly arranged in order. 

Space has to be economized and things not in use are disposed on 
shelA^es and in bags. 
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— - ’ The cooking vessels used by the villagers consist of — 

Population- 

Katiri (dr/jehi), a big vessel in which the food is mixed and 
cooked, to stir which a chimcliu or dui (spoon) is used ; rokdbi, a 
saucer, used as a small dish ; tabdkh, an earthen vessel, used for 
putting bread on, and for mixing the flour with water before 
cooking; sahnah or larger earthen vessels of the same kind; 

(jlinrrah, earthen pot for water; Zv/ fort/, a small open vessel, usually 
made of mixed metal in this district; flill, also of mixed metal, for 
placing bread upon when about to be eaten ; plila, tds, bathed or 
cup, of eai’thenware ; changer, or chakor, a sort of flat open basket 
or wicker tray ; tind, an earthenware vessel, a sort of small 
gharah ; taira, a flat iron dish or plate upon which the bread is 
cooked in (ettapdtir, etc.) ; htrdhi, also of iron, with two handles, of 
all sizes, used for confectionery ; Icdca, usually an earthenware 
vessel used for washing the hands ; cleaturi, used for keeping milk, 
made of earthenware ; dola, also of earthenware, used in milking, 
etc.; r/«Z/u', an earthenware vessel xised for making butter, curds, 
etc. ; kulfi, an earthenware vessel with a lid to it ; and hattakh, an 
earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or by shepherds, graziers, 
etc., to carry their drinking water in. 

The miscellaneous articles usually found in a mminddri house 
consist of — 

Piri, a low square stool some 0 inches high and 18 inches 
s(piare, on which women sit ; chaki, the flour-mill of two stones, 
one of which revolves on the other; chdla, the fire-place ; charkha, 
the spinning wheel needle; chhdnni, or sieve for cleaning 
flour; prddii, small fan ; tokra, basket for various purjxoses ; uri, a 
kind of bobbin from which the tliread is spun; ateran, for winding 
thread ou to before placing it on the Ixobbin or uri ; sihdi, a large 
iron needle ; ndla, a kind of reel ; tarakla, a bobbin ; karandi, an iron 
ladle for oil; madhdni, a churn put into the galni, and revolved to 
make butter ; tielni, a cotton gin ; tarakri, scales ; hindn, a low stool ; 
pahnig, a bed; tnda ng, I’opes for hanging clothes on, clothes lines; diva, 
small lamp, rhirdgh ; ctdiaj a sort of shovel-shaped basket for sifting 
grain, or, when hu’ger, for sifting refuse ; lanjri, a mortar of stone 
or hard earthenware ; chattu, a large stone mortar; mohla, a pestle 
made of wood ; chauki, a Sfjuare unbacked chair ; choha, a measure 
of capacity, usually of Avood ; paropi, a small measure of the same 
kind ; bdt, a Aveight, usually of stone ; dahbn, a small round box of 
AAmod or brass ; a small A'essel for blacking the eye- 
lashes; small looking-glass ; acZu, a small pair of pincers 

for extracting hairs and thorns ; jnrha, a A’ery low chair Avith a 
back, lactpicred usually, and used at nuu-riages and feasts; matti, a 
large earthen vessel for ^yatn• ; Jhdnii, an earthen vessel used for 
holding miscellaneous things; and the hnkka hist, but not least, 
completes the tale. 
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When any Musalmihi dies, his relatives are summoned by the — . 

ndi or other I'niidn, and the female relatives assemble and iveep 
round the body. His male relatives in this district o-q themselves 
to dig his grave, and preparations are made for the funeral feasts. 

If the deceased is a male, the Tni iiii. of the hiosjit] bathes the 
body ; if a female, the ivoincn of the family iiathe and hif it out, 
and the shroud is prepared of ivhite cotton cloth. Twenty-five 
yards are taken up in a man’s grave clothes, which consist of a 
suit fitting to the body, and two long winding sheets. 

When the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is Iviiig Disposal ot 
is lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, those 
accompanying it repeating the Kalmn as they go, having pre- 
pared themselves as for jirayer. At some distance from the grave- 
yard the bed is set down with its head to the north and its feet to 
the south. The Miillaii stands on the east side and turns his face 
towards Mecca, and the by-stauders range thoraselves in three 
rows behind him. Prayers are then said, and chaiity is collected 
from Es. 8 to Es. 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to ‘2o raannds, with 
copies of the Qoraii. The Qoran is first passed round from hand 
to hand, and then the money, grain and copies of the sacred book 
are distributed. The charity thus collected is known as the 
“ ashdt. ” It is divided into three shares ; one share goes to the 
Imam of the ma.yid who leads the prayer, one share to the I'ainins 
or village servants, and one share to the other jMnllans, Darweshes . 
and the poor who may be present. 

After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered into it. 

The grave is always made north and south, and the head is placed 
north and the feet south, the face as far as may be, being turned 
towards the Qibla and Mecca ; the winding clothes are then loosened 
and the tomli is closed with stones and filled in with earth and 
gravel, made into a mound. One stone is set up at the head and a 
smaller one at the feet, and thorns are placed over the grave to 
keep off animals. The Tnidm then stands at the west of the grave 
and exhorts the people that all must die, and then gives forth the 
call to prayer or bang. 

Then the relatives and others who have come in are fed by 
the deceased’s relatives. After four days, charity is again dispensed, 
and for the next four Thursdays the i\Inlla'ns are feci. After forty 
days, charity is dispensed, and thereafter one day in each year is 
fixed for a commemoration feast, to which the relatives bring 
contributions with them, and all the bi’otherhood ; the Mnllan and 
Imdnifi, any strangers who may be present, or any mendicants who 
may ask for it, are fed, and as much as twenty mannds of flour 
and ten mannds of meat are sometimes consumed. These func'ral 
feasts and expenses are nearly as great a strain upon the resources 
of the people as the expenses of their weddings. 
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— It is generally possible to distingnisli between tlie graves of 
Population- Avomcn by the manner in Avbicli the gravestone is 

set np. In one part of the District the male has the grat'estone 
at one end, and the Avoman at the other. ElseAA'here one sex 
has the stone placed parallel to the lengtli of the gratay and 
the other has it parallel to the breadth, in other parts no snch 
distinction is made. Wlien a Hindu dies no food is cooked 
in the house on the day of the death ; the neighbours pro- 
Ande what is necessaiy. The house remains in mourning so long 
as the funeral ceremonies (iirfin hn-mn) last, usually for 18 
or for 11 days, the nearest relatHes of the deceased sleeping- 
on the ground. After that all clothes and A'essels are purified, and 
fhe earthenAvare r///nrn.s- and other Aiteiisils are replaced by new ones. 
The body of the deceased person is burned in the usiial manner, and 
on the fourth tlay after the death a bone from each limb is 
collected and sent off to the Ganges in charge of a Brahman or 
a relatiA’e. If this cannot be done at once the bones are deposited 
in the walls of the ilhannxdl, orlmried, and eA'cntually sent to the 
Ganges, nearly always AA'ithin the year. On the return of the 
messenger from the Ganges the Brahmans are feasted in thanks- 
giving foi- his safe return. 

Amusement-!. The cifiii iiiilxi' of the district, for all his laborious toil, alloAA’s 
himself a considerable amount of recreation — marriages and fairs 
are special occasions in Avhich eA'ery one joins once or twice a 
year. There are also a number of games Avliich are frequently 
played in the A'illages. 

The great game of the district is jiirkaiuU, arongh sort of 
prisoner’s base. This is plaj'ed by the villagers themseh'es, and 
often in competition by the men of Amrious villages. Large 
numbers join, and it is played at all times of the day when 
not too hot. Many A'illages are only too glad of mi excuse to for- 
sake AA'ork and 'pVay jiirkrniiJi. One man runs out into the open, 
two others pursue him. He tries to hit each of his pursuers in 
turn and then escape Avhile they attempt to throAV him doAAm, but 
must do so until he has touched them. The game causes the 
greatest excitement and riA'alry between adjoining A'illages. 
till r ntjidiid or in rdr vtJidun, the lifting of heaA'y AA'cights, wnur/li- 
liliPViKi, the Avorking of heaA'y Indian clulis, and throwing a 
stone are popular amusements. 

Bdii fiiikii rmi is a kind of AA restling in AA'hich the athletes' 
seize each other by the Avi’i.st only, but wrestling is not a village 
game at all. IVrestling matches excite great enthusiasm, but Amry 
seldom take place. 

Siniiiiii, hiiJJii, hlidiuirii and d'hiiindl consist of a kind of dance, 
and are usually practised at AA'cddings. 

Tent-pegging {nrzn-hdci), lime-cutting and similar sports are 
practised to a considerable extent in pai-ts of the district. In 
Tallagang tent-pegging is less kept up than it used to be. In 
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some villages, however, such as Lawa and Tamman, the Malliks — ^ ’ 

are still very fond of it, though they are not very skilful. An in- Population- 
terested ci-owd always gathers to watch and applaud. 

The higher classes, especially the Chaudhris of Talagang, 
and the Jodhras of Pindigheb, go in a good deal for hawking, 
coursing, and more rarely shooting. 

The boys in the villages play vaiuous games, some of them 
resembling those played by English boys. Lamhi-kuwli and Jcaudi 
knbadi are kinds of prisoner’s base, but quite different from p/r 
kaiidi ; chajjjKui chJiof is the same as hide-and-seek; kanhnri-tala 
corresponds to “ tipcat”; chinji-tarap is hopscotch; and there 
are various other games of a similar kind. 


The melds oi- fairs, which are common in the district, are Fairs, 
usually semi-religious gatherings. They are nearly all connected 
with shrines, and an important feature of the meld is the making 
of offerings to the shrine, and the distribution of food from the 
langar of the shrine. The chief fair in Tallagang is that held at 
Jabbi. Four large fairs, known as Urs, are held yearly at Makhad, 
on the Indus, in Pindigheb tahstl, at the shrine or cidrat of Sayyid 
Abdullah Shah, Sitani, known generally as Muri Badshah. Large 
crowds gather to pay honour to the shrine, and on these occasions 
great quantities of food are distributed. The principal fair is held in 
August and is attended by about 6,000 persons. The shrine and 
the present gaddi naslivi, Pir Gulam Abbas, are held in high repute. 

.In Fatteh Jang Tahsil a fair attended by about 4,000 persons 
is held at Kot in the month of Baisakh. 


At Attock a fair takes place at the shrine of Sultan Sadr Dm, 
Bukhari, on the first Thursday of Bhadon, and is attended by 
about 7,000 persons both Hindu and Muhammadan. There is 
also a shrine at Thfkarian, Tahsil Attock, the Khangah of Mian 
Wall Sahib, Gujar, visited by persons suffering from diseases of 
the eyes. Cures are supposed to be effected by placing upon 
the eyes earth from the tomb. 

At Hasan Abdal there is a very well known shrine at the top 
of the Hasan Abdal hill 2,346 feet high. The shrine is the 
Khangah of Wali Kandhari. It is visited every Thursday by 
a number of persons, and throughout Thursday night in the shrine 
a lamp is kept burning, which in the common belief cannot be 
extinguished by ivind or rain. The Panja Sahib tank and temple 
are also the scene of a religiou.s gatheiing in Baisakh, attended 
by three or four thousand persons. 

These are the chief fairs of a religious nature in the district, 
but there are many others held at various intervals which do not 
justify special notice. Most melds are unimportant. 

E 
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— ’ Tliere is uothing' notewortliy about the pei’sonal names in 

common use in the district. The few Gakkhars and Janjuas 
titles. occasionally employ very high sounding names, as they do else- 
where, but the members of the prominent tribes in the district are 
content with the more sensible names they have inherited from 
their ancestors. The Pathans of the Chhachh and Makhad have of 
course distinctive names, but there is nothing jseculiar about them. 
The common xuniindnr names are eveiywhere employed, and 
abbreviations are extremely common ; Mandu for Muhammad Khan, 
Ditta for Allah Ditta, Maulu for Maida Bakhsh, Paja for Faiza 
Khan, and similar contractions. As for titles the commonest is 
“ Mallik ”. It is used by the heads of the Johdra families, and by 
all the headmen of the Awans. “ Raja ” is applied to Gakkhars and 
Janjuas, but in strictness the younger members of the family should 
be addressed as Mirza. “ Sardar ” is the title of the chief Ghebas. 


The Khattars use the same title. “ Chaudhri ” is the title of pro- 
minent Mairs and Kahuts. It is also used by Jats and others. The 
headman of the Alpials is addressed as “ Chaudhri ”. The Gujars 


use “ Chaudhri ” or “ Mehr.” Among Hindus the usual titles are 
in vogue. The Muhials are generally called “ Mahta ” but the 
titles of “ Dewan ” and “ Bakhslii ” are also in use. “ Raizada ” is 


not used in this District. Holy men among the Muhammadans, 
whether of Sayyid descent oi* not, use the title “ Pir.” Among the 
Hindus they secure the title of “ Bhai ”. Parachas are addressed 
as “ Mian.” 



CHAPTER II-EGONOMIC. 


Section A. — Agriculture, including Irrigation. chap.ii,a. 


The area of the district is divided as follows 


Cultivated 
Culturable waste 
Government Forests 
Other un culturable waste ... 


913,760 

1,669,332 

216,806 

1,171,633 


Agriculture. 

Areas. 


The last item consists chiefly of ravines, torrent beds, hills 
and rivers. 


In general, the soils of the district take their cliaracter from Soils, 
the underljdng rock, and are in consequence either lime,stone or 
sandstone detritus ; but there are wide variations from this rule, 
and it will be necessary to mention one or two circ]e.s in .some 
detail. 


The portion of the Chhachh north of the Chel stream is chiwchu ka 
totally distinct from any other tract in the district. The lands 
nearest to the Indus are poor in quality, very sandy and stony, 
but the remaining area of this part of the circle, the tract known 
locally as “ Chhachh ka dil ” (the heart of the Chhachh) is of the 
highest fertility. The soil is a rich loam, an alluvial deposit 
from the Indus and the surrounding hills. Water is near the 
surface, wells are numerous, and the farming, especially of well 
lands, is excellent. The crops of sugarcane, tobacco and maize 
on the well lands, and of maize and wheat on the hardui lands, are 
always heavy. “ Cltltiichli dhad te mt'Ik (/hair dbdd ” is a common 
saying, meaning that the Chhachh does best in seasons of scant 
rainfall, the soil being naturally moist. It does not do badly even 
in years of heavy rainfall, though the yield invariably suffers. 

South of this fertile tract and on both banks of the Chel is a 
narrow strip of swampy ground. 

Water is nowhere more than a few inches below the surface. The chei 
and constantly oozes out on the surface. Every hole and depres- 
sion is full of stagnant water, and there are few fields that are not 
water-logged. The case of high-lying fields is even worse, for 
their soil is a prey to bdhtr that has been deposited by evaporation 
from moisture brought up to the surface by capillary attraction. 

The water in the main channel of the Chel is only a few inches 
below the surrounding ground. The current is sluggish, the 
channel being narrow and much choked by agnatic weeds. This 
tract extends from Musa Kudlatti to Shamsilbiid, and was thus 
described by Mr. Steedman, Settlement Officer, at Revised Settle- 
ment: — 
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“ The Chel lands are situate along the Chel stream, on either 
side, from the village of Khagwani to that of Shamsabad. 
The water-logged condition of these lands is due, I fancy, 
to the folloAving causes : The Chhachh plain is some 300 feet below 
the watershed running from Lawrencepur to the Attock hill. 
Water, throughout the plain, is near the surface, and is, I believe, 
supplied by percolation from the Indus. The rain that falls on 
the high-lying Maira above, sinks in and finds its way down to the 
Chhachh plain ; and there, meeting the subsoil springs of that 
plain, is forced up to the surface between the plain and the foot 
of the Maira. My answer to the question, — Why then does not 
water ooze up all along the base of the Maira ? is — (first) that 
probably the subsoil drainage of the Maira is directed on to the 
Chel lands by the Kamra hill on one side, and spurs from the 
Gandgarh on the other ; and (secondly) that from Shamsabad the 
water-table is farther from the surface, and Chel runs in a deeper 
channel. The lands between the Chel stream and the Maira are 


consequently much wetter than those on the right bank. The 
soil itself, apart from the water, is good enough — a light loam, 
without any approach to clay, except in a few spots. A good 
deal of harm has been done by kallar on the right bank near 
Darya ; and also on the left bank near Shamsabad. Judging from 
the general tenor of Major Cracroft’s report, the village assess- 
ments, and the villages’ internal rating, there must have been 
great deterioration in these lands since the first Settlement. They 
are now poor, sour and water-logged soils, on which only kharif 
crops can be grown with any chance of success ; either kallar or 
water being fatal to the greater part of mhi crops, if sown.” 


The fringe of From the edge of the swamp the ground rises to the high 
the Sarwaia ridge, the Watershed between the Chel and the Haro systems 
" ® " extending from the foot of the Gandgarh mountain, some two 
miles south east of the Kibla Vandi hamlet of Mauza Malikmalato 
the village of Eumfan at the foot of the Attock hill. The western 
end is a rocky spur moving dou^n from the Gandgarh mountain, 
and attaining a maximum elevation of 1,861) feet close by the 
tahsfl boundary. The rocky formation soon ceases, and is 
succeeded by indurated clay cliffs, that are in turn replaced by a 
ridge of loose sandy soil. The northern fringe of this slope down 
to the edge of the Chel lands is mostly composed of a poor sandy 
soil and falls gradually to the plain below. Here and there soil 
of a more clayey composition is found and the gradual slope 
disappears. The surface becomes broken and intersected by 
drainage channels with high steep clay banks. Beyond Kibla 
V andi the character of the slope changes altogether. The soil is a 
stiffish loam near the plain, but as the Gandgarh spurs are reached, 
the soil becomes stony and further on rock crops out. The 
drainage channels are abrupt and steep, and the beds are lined 
with coarse sand and rocky detritus from Gandgarh, 
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The soil of the whole of the tract just described is much — ’ 
affected by the drainage from the Gandgarh and by that from the -^ericnlture. 
sandy uplands to the south. The large drainage channel that dralnfle^nd 
debouches upon the village of Xartopa and those of the north-east ‘''atof 
belong to Gandgarh, and all those to the ivest to the other cate- upianX'^ 
gory. The Gandgarli drainage flows over the centre portion of 
the Chhachh plain from Ghurghushti and Malikmala to Mala and 
Lundi Niirpur. The fertility of the Chliachh depends in a great 
measure on the Gandgarh floods. Tliese do not much benefit 
the lands over Avhich they first pass. The sand and coarse 
detritus they bring down do perhaps a little harm to parts of 
Ghurghushti and ^Malikmala, but after the first violence of the 
flood is spent, and the water spreads over the level lands of 
Nartopa, Shfrka and the villages to the west, the benefit derived 
is of the highest value, and unirrigated and nn manured land is 
often double-cropped. Finally the flood Avaters, by depositing 
the matter carried in suspension lose the greater part of their 
virtue, and in the western end of the circle tlie unirrigated lands 
again become poor in quality. The Avell irrigated lands too are 
not equal to those further east. The few villages in the west 
corner of the circle that do not receive Gandgarh drainage are 
inferior in quality, but they contain a large number of ivells, 
from which the income is A^ery large. 

The drainage from the sandy uplands does, perhaps more 
harm than good. It falls entirely into the Chel stream. 

From the watershed betiveen the Chel and the Haro to within 
a short distance of the latter stream, and from the Indus to a 
few miles beyond the village of Mirza, extends a rolling sandy plain 
generally known as “ Maira ” by the natiA'es. Xear the Indus 
there is some hilly and ravine ground, but elsewhere the ground is 
fairly level, the drainge channels being little more than shallow 
depressions. All this plain suffers greatly from drought. It 
may not be cultiAmted for seA'eral haiwests, and then in a year of 
good rainfall be all brought under the plough. Only the least 
valuable crops are grown, and there are constant failui-es of the 
harvests. Near the Haro the soil loses its sandy character, and 
is somewhat intermixed with stones. The country becomes very 
broken as drainage channels .suddenly deepen, and Avith their 
lateral feeders become impa.ssable ravines, except at a feiv knoAvn 
points. South of the Haro there is a decided improvement. The 
soil is not particularly good, and Amries much in quality from 
loam to clay ; but more use is made of surface drainage and the 
fields are better embanked. 

WestAvards from Mirza to the Hazara border, near Bhedian, The Attock 
the strip of country along the right bank of the Haro is, Avith 
the exception of a feAv alluvial strips close liy the stream, an 
intricate network of deep ravines and watercourses. The higher 
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_ — ground is generally strewn with water loam pebbles or coarse 

Agriculture, kankar nodule.s. Here and there rock juts out. Cultiva- 

tion is scanty, as the soil is extremely uneven and of the poorest 
quality. Further away from the hills there are fewer stones 
and soils varying from light to stiff loams. There is some cajiital 
land along the Kawagar hill. The country between the Ivawagar and 
Kherimar hills is inferior. It lies high, is poor in point of soil, and 
seamed with deep ravines. Rock constantly crops out, and is 
generally near the surface. The tract from Katarian westwards 
to the talisil border, and across the Grand Trunk Road north- 
wards, to the villages irrigated by cuts from the Haro, contains the 
best barani land of the circle. In quality it is loam, easily worked, 
and in years of good rainfall producing heavy crops. The rain 
lands in the villages along the Haro, after it turns south-west, 
are generally poor. There is hardly any level ground, and the 
best lands are those embanked in tlie ravines ; the rest are of. 
inferior quality. 

Yet, whatever the variations in the quality of soil, evervthing 
depends on the rainfall. In spite of the excellence of the soil to 
the west of the circle, one year there is no harvest at all, next 
year the crops are so heavy that the grain is with difficulty threshed 
and garnered. 

The Fatteh Jang Xahi takes its character from the 
Fatteh .Tang underlying limestone i-ock. The soil being of limestone formation 
is much superior to the sandstone soil south of the Kala Chitta. 
The tract is everywhere gashed by deep ravines which cany off 
the drainage of the Kala Chitta. To the west pdbble ridges crop 
up. The circle is well watered by the numerous streams which 
run through. Though these streams occasionally dry up in years 
of poor rainfall, yet deep pools here and thej-e allow of Jhallars 
working on their banks, while wells are sunk in alluvial patches 
in their beds. The centre of the circle round Bahtar village is the 
most fertile and prosperous part of the district south of the Kala 
Chitta. On the east the nahi shades off into the western and drier part 
of the Kharora circle of Rawalpindi, with which it has much in com- 
Tha Gheb. nion. 

The Gheb lies between the Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat. 
The soil resembles the dry gravelly soil of the Rawalpindi Kharora. 
The east part is sandy, but fertile, while to the west the soil gets drier 
and harder. Generally, the soil is excellent, and needs only’ ample 
rain to yield heavy crops, but is incapable of standing drought or 
the hot sun of summer. The Gheb is not badly watered, and few 
villages suffer from want of drinking watei-. 

TheJandai. . The Jandal villages are ill Strong contrast to the rest of the 
district. Ravines are few. Rock crops out only very occasionally. 
The greater part of the circle is a rolling plain of light sand. 
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There is a little irrigation from wells and springs, bnt the most of . — - 

the tract is an ojjen gram-growing country. Kharif cultivation is 
of little importance. Wheat is grown, but the characteristic crop 
is gram. 


As far as soil goes the rest of the district is of one class. The Tho rebt ot 
soil is a liofht loam takiii}; its character from the underlying: ‘I'stnct 
sandstone rocks, which all over the ti’act frecjnentlj crop np to the 
surface. Soil is deep only in depressions. The surface of the 
country is scored by numberless i*avines. The larger torrents 
have often wide beds of sand, fringed with l:)i’oad or narrow 
strips of rich alluvial soil. On these strips wells are sunk. From 
the torrent bank the coimtry rises in rough diy slopes of light 
loam soil, often washed away in places and ex])osing the rock below. 

In conformation of surface the Wakbad ilaka is somewhat different 
from the rest. The country is wild and mountainous. The soil 
is sandy, and is deep enough for cultivation only on the tops of 
the stony plateaux or in the deep valleys banked np at the lower 
end to catch the soil tvashed down in the floods. Wells are few and 
small in area. 


The four talisfls of the district having been settled at three classification 
different Settlements, the classification of land is not uniform. In 
Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb tahsils the classification is the same as Fatteh .lang 
in Rawalpindi district, ^vhich was settled at the same time. gheb^taiisi'is 

The following distributions of soil are I’ecorded in the revenue 
papers : — 

Gliahi . — All lands irrigated by Avells. 

Abi . — Lands irrigated by springs or otherwise than by wells or 
canals. 


Nabri . — Lands irrigated by canals. (There are none in these 
tahsils.) 

i^aildb . — Lands flooded by streams, or which by the proximity 
of water are naturally moist. 

Lipaca . — Land adjoining a village site and enriched by the 
drainage of the village site, or by the habits of the people, or land 
which is habitually manured and is of excellent quality. Such 
land is generally double-cropped. 

Las . — Land lying in a depression and receiving water from 
other lands, or land on 'which embankments have been built to 
retain drainage water. Such land is always of excellent quality. 

Maica . — Ordinary bardni lands not included in any of the 
above classes. 

Raklcar. — Bdrdni lands which are- so stony or sloping 
unfertile that they cannot be classed as Maira. 


or 
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CHAP.II.A 

Agriculture' 

Tallagang 

tahsil. 


In Tallagang tlie recorded soils are : 
Irrigated. — 

(/) CItahi . — Land irrigated from wells. 

(ii) Abi . — Land irrigated from springs. 
[ni) Saildh . — Land affected by river floods. 


Unirrigated — 

(/) ILdl, land i-egnlarlv manured, winch in practice means 
almost exclnsively land close to the village dhddi or 
ontlj'ing liomesteatl. 

(ii) Bdrdnt Aa-uud, land receiving drainage from higher 

ground, and retaining it either naturally, or by means 
of embankments. 

(iii) Mnica, level or fairly level lands of average quality, 

which may in some cases receive a limited amount 
of drainage from above, but have no special means 
for retaining it. 

(iV) Itakkar, land on a steep slope, off which all moisture 
quickly drain.s, or owing to excess of stones or 
sand or other disadvantage, distinctly inferior. 

For assessment purposes only three classes of land were 
adopted, (aj irrigated, (b) suj)erior hdrdni, (c) inferior bdrdni. 
The last class included maira and rakkar, while the other two 
classes of uninigated land Avere throAvn together as superior 
hdrdni. This simple classification was found to be quite accurate 
enough, for hail and hdrdni I are almost equally remunerative, 
Avhile rakkar is everyAvliere a very unimportant class. B^iil 
corresponds very closely to the Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb lijjdra, 
and hdrdni I to las. 


Attock tahsil 


In Attock tahsfl the classification of soils gave much trouble 
and is not yet simple. 

The classes adopted were — 

(/) Chdhi . — Land irrigated from Avells. 

{}}) . . .) 

(Hi) Aahri^ dofasU^ ^ Land irrigated from springs and water- 
(ir) Xahri clfasli ) cuts. 

(c) Saildh ") 

(ri) Lipdra I 

{vii) Las }"As in Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb. 

{riii) Maira | 

(L) Jiakkar J 


The distinction IjotAveen did ami itahri dejiends on the nature 
of the irrigation from the Haro riA^er, above Sultanjuir, Avhere the 
stream sAA'eeps round to the south, that is to say in the main in the 
Panjkatta tract, the water-supply is not perennial. The Haro 
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is at that part of its course for a large part of the year dry, and 
the irrigation is not dissimilar to that from an innundation canal. 
With each fall of rain a freshet comes down the river and this is 
caught and taken on to the land. The other irrigation is all 
perennial, whether it is from springs or petty streams fed by 
springs, or below the village of Sultanpur, where the Haro 
becomes perennial, from the Haro itself. Here, however, only 
comparatively small areas are irrigated in the bed of the river, 
and the water is not really Haro water, but the production of 
springs which fall into the Haro bed just above. The term nahri 
has, therefore, been confined to the Panjkatta tract and one or two 
other villages down to Sultanpur, and everything else has been 
called dJyi. In the villages of Hasan Abdal, Wah and Sabzpir, 
three crops are sometimes taken off dhi lands instead of two. 
Either the local name for the superior land has been recorded 
in the papers after the wore! dhi or dhi I, dhi II, dhi III have been 
entered. In several villages superior unliri land, which is manured 
or which catches the site fi“om the irrigation channels, was found 
to have borne six crops in eight harvests, and has been classed as 
dofa.'^li nahri. The total area is only 1,702 acres spread over 
several villages. In Sultanpur, Avhere the nahri lands are of very 
varying fertility, the local names have been added to the records. 


CHAP.II.A. 


Agriculture. 


Saildh has two meanings. The s^aildh in the Chhachh and 
Sarwala Circles means Chel land pure and simple. The land in 
the Chhachh Avhich is flooded by the Indus is Avretched and has 
therefore been classed as rahhar, except in mauza Jabbar. There 
it is of rather better quality and coAmrs 128 acres, but it only 
occasionally gets the riA'er spill, and has been shoAvn as maira. 
In the Sarwala circle there ai>e 51 acres of saildh along the Haro 
and the Indus, but the laud is poor in the extreme, and has been 
classed as maira. The other class of saildh is that of the Nala 
circle, Avhich is all riA’^er saildh. In the matter of fertility there is 
little difference between the Chel lands and the genuine saildh of 
the Halii circle, biit the course of husbandry is distinct. 


Las, like saildh, has two meanings. In the Chhachh it means 
land which is coAmred by the spill from the Gandgarh range. After 
a storm a torrent rushes doAAm, does a little damage at the foot of 
the hill, and then spreads a rich silt over the surrounding country. 
The result is an extraordinarily fine soil. This kind of soil has 
been recorded in AA’hole or in paid- in thirty-one Aullages in the 
Chhachh. 


In the SarAvala and Nala circles las means embanked lands in 
ravines or depressions, Avhich, by Aurtue of their embankments, 
catch and retain the moisture. These lands are Amry precarious. 
The embankments cost some money and a good deal of labour to 
make, and are A^ery liable to be breached ; when they are, the land, 
from being of a high class, becomes unculturable. 
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System of Culticafion. 


— ’ In general only one class of lias been recorded. But in 

Agriculture, villages in the Chliaclili and four in the tSarwiila, two classes 

have been sliewn. The villages are partly some of those along the 
Chelstream, whose nortlieru |)ortioiisare cliaractc'ristically bhliachh, 
but which run liaek into the typical iSarwala sand, and j)artly 
those estates along the Indus wliicli were swept by the great Hood 
of 1841, and lialf of which were co’^'crcd with sand and boulders 
and halt' of which escajied. Tlie sub-division is formed only in 
those estates within whicii ther*' are pronounced differences of soil. 

Jt'iil-iir is the ]ioor ^tony soil under the hills, indeed any land 
which by reason of salts, hnihir, nodules, etc., is barely worth 
cultivating. 


Apart from the obvious distinction between irrigated and un- 
irrigated, manured and nnmanured soil, the chief distinction between 
soils depends on tlieir situation, though of course geological and 
chemical conditions have their influence too. Thus, lax owes its 
character to its position in a ravine which can be cinbanked at 
the lower end or below othc)’ land from which it can receive 
drainage. Mai, -a is flat and alisoi’bs the i-ain that falls upon it, 
but gets no drainage fj’oni other land. Ual'ha ,■ often on strong 
slojjos, and does not as a rule i-etain even the rain that falls on it. 


The folio wing table shew.s the proportion of land in each 
of the principal classes : — 


Systom of 
ciiltuiitii n. 
Wells. 
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ell cidti vatio;i, which is of considcu’aldo importance, 
accounts for 3 por cent oi' the total cultivation. ft differs 
hargely from lahsil to Tahsfl. The first great distinction is 
that south of the Kala Chitta — as compared with the cultivation 
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of Attock talisil and tlie talisiLs of Iiawalpiiidi District — the 
principal croixs ax'O ordinary zainiiidar cro; s, maize, bajra, ivlieat 
and barley, ivbile tLe I'icli yai'deii crops, which ai'c so protitable 
wdiere they can lie sncces.'lully prow if, ai'e hei'c lait seldom 
grow'ii at all. This is due to the absence of inarkefs anil to 
tlie fact tliiit the cultii'ation i.s in the hands of ;'s ow ners and 

occiqiancy tenants, and not in the hands of Alaliiars. wlio alone 
have skill in mai'ket garden cultivation. d’Jm growing’ of garden 
crops and the hiiwliing’ of them for sale is not considei’cal decent 
lor a self-respecting ynuinil ir. j^gain, south of the Sean the wells 
are nmeh less elaborate affairs than in the Palteh Jang and 
Pindighel.) Talisils. 


OHAP.II.A. 

Agriculture. 


The Tallagang wells almost without exct'ption are situated in Tallagang 
the sli])s of moist allui-ial land wliich form on the Irinks of the tor- 
rents wherever they broaden out ; watei’ is found at a moderate 
depth, and the wells, roughly but .strongly built of unniortared 
stone, co.st but little to make: the expense, of course, varies greatly, 
but an average well may bi' laktu to cost from 11s, ]()(» to 
Es. 1-b, plus about lls. 4o or .11 s. h.)r the Avuod-vvork. Tlie area 
commanded by the.se w'ells is vm-y small, seldom exceeding a couple 
of acres, often much less, and thi.s too gciicrally spiff up between a 
number of co-sharer.s ; the cultivation therefore is geiu'raliy of a 
fairly high chis.s esj)eeially when the wells c.re hehl by fflallilrs, 
as most of them are. 'I'he wells ai’e, however, often dojiendeiit on 
the rainfall to a great extent, for in time of drought the .sup])ly of 
W'ater runs very low', in extreme ca-^es failing altoget her ; and the soil 
is not seldom poor and sandy, or tainted here and tlnu'e with sjmr, 
but on r/AA 'laiid of fair average ipiality tlie yield goud and cei’- 
tain, and the land is almost always under one crop or lumtlb-r. Uiijrii, 
for instance, may be taken in the kharif. wlieat, oi’ more pi'ohahly 
barley, wdllbeputin assoim as the .t'.yru is off the gi-oupd, and ifthe 
rabi crop is used as fodder, a c-'hl rahi croj) or early maize (sown 
in llaisakh) w’ill folhn\’ it. Cotton is a good deal g'l'own, aiid peii- 
per and various gai’den ei'ojis : but tlie ordinary zam 'T)d:!i' in manv 
])arts cai'ries his pi-ejudice against garden ci’oii.s ro sncli a;i extent 
that he w'ill not grow' tliein even for his owii ii.no for fear of lieing 
taunted by his fi’ifnids 'with having turned iMalliiir. Cane is liardi'. 
grown at all; either the climate does jiot .suit it or the cultivatoes 
prefer a ([uick mieecssion of less remunerative, Imt also less 
troublesome, cru[js. 

Thebe.st w ells iu tlie talisd are ou the Aiihar at Tammaii. i\lany 
ofthe W'ells ai'e vei-y poor, and those of later eoustruction are not ( like 
the old one) abvays in the lainds of (Malliars, hut h.ave in many 
instance, s been suiik by ordiiiarv z.oiu'iulai’s. who ai'C less alile to 
make them proiitable. I'hese lands are all well maniii'ed. 

d'he W'ells are generailv ainpiv pvovideil with cattle, ow'ing 
to the subdiv'isiou of the land attacheil to them betw'ecn :5evei’al 
owners or tenants. They arc generally worked by buffaloes 
two or even one per well being sulficiexit : these w'ork singly 
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Aerioulture hours each, irrigating about 3 hindls a day between them ; on 
Malliar wells not less than 3 buffaloes are used, and the well is 
worked longer in proportion. 


fatteh Jang 
and Pindi- 
gheb wells. 


The Fatteli Jang and Pindigheb wells are much more valuable. 
The average area cultivated and harvested ])er well is appi'oxi- 

of 


average 

mately 3 acres cultivated and tl acres cropped in each circle 
Fatteh Jang, while in the Pindigheb Tahsfl the corresponding areas 
are 2 acres and 4 acres in Jandal and Makhad. The 8il Circle takes 
the lead with average of 4 acres cultivated and 7 acres cropped per 
well cylinder. These areas are much larger than the corresponding 
areas irrigated by the rich garden wells of Gujar Khan and Eawal- 
pindi. The two great well tracts are the valleys of the Soan and 
Fatteh Jang; Sil, which lie close to one another and the valley 
of the Pindigheb Sil near Pindigheb town. The Soan valley is a 
continuation of the Soan valley of the Rawalpindi Tahsfl, and the 
wells lie in clumps along the rich alluvial banks on either side of 
the broad bed of the stream. Water is near the surface and sel- 
dom more than one buffalo is used to work the well wheel, indeed 
the male buffalo is everywhere used on wells in jireference to other 
cattle. Ihe water-supply in the wells is very seldom so abundant 
that the well wheel can be worked day and night, so that the distinc- 
tion between good and bad Avells depends almost entirely on the water- 
supply, the latter again depending on the character of the subsoil, 
whether clay or sand. The cautious zammdfir always sinks a trial 
boring before beginning to dig a well, and aliandons his project 
imless he can find a spot where clay strata will not interfere with 
the intended cylinder. The cylinder itself is made of dressed 
stone, sometimes undressed stones, laid in mud, or less commonly 
laid in mortar. The cost of a well varies from Rs. 2U0 to Rsf. 400 
throughout the two tahsfls. The Sihivells are next in value to 
the boan wells, and differ from them mainly in the water-supply 
being less abundant. The wells on the Wadala stream in the Sil 
boaii Circle are much troubled with thick strata of hard clay ; and 
there are fe w good wells among them, although the soil is in no way 
inferior to that of the wells on the other streams. The best of the 
wel s on the Pindigheb Sil are all within a few miles of the town. 

ome ot these are extremely valuable but many are sandy and 
interior, ilie water-supply is not inferior to that of the Soan 
wells, but the soil is inferior, the irrigated area is larger and the 
Av, an tenants do not take so much trouble over their lands as the 
peasant owners and Malliar tenants of the Soan. In 
tlie Pindigheb Tahsil there are a good many wells along the north 
bank ot the boan river, which here forms the boundary between 
indigheb and the Chakwal and Tallagang Tahsfls. The Soan at 
tnis part ot Its course runs among wild ravines and hills, alluvial 
patches are few, and wells mucli inferior to those in the higher 
reac es o he boan bed. With the exception of these well tracts, 
ere we a are numerous and valuable, all the wells lie scattered 
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hero and tliere, in alluvial patches in the beds of the numerous 
torrents, which intei'sect and drain the two tahsi'ls. 


CHAP.II.A 

Agriculture 


The Nandna, Bahudra and Reshi with the feeder streams of the 
two Sils, all have a few wells under their banks. In a few vil- 
lages wells can be sunk in level lands at a distance from a torrent 
bed, but this is very i-are, and such villages arc always looked 
upon as remarkable. Everywhere doul)lc cro])ping is the univer- 
sal rule on well lands and great quantities of manure are used. 
Without manure there can be no good well cultivation, so that the 
cultivator uses all his own manure and, if necessary, buys or bor- 
rows from his neighbours and from surrounding villages. Where 
wells are numerous, the lijitrn area is always correspondingly 
small and hdrdni lauds generally receive less attention and suffer 
by comparison from neglect. The cidtivation is always the best 
that the zann'ndar knows ; some men plough and manure and weed 
more than others, but all are alike to giving their most constant 
attention and their hardest laboiu’. Of all the cI/uJi! crops the 
most valued is maize and the Soan wells arc famous for their maize, 
which is only second to the maize of the Chhachh plain in Attock. 
On the best wells the yields are extraordinarily large, so much so 
that 50 mannds and even more per acre is sometimes yielded by a 
good well in a good year. Throughout the Fattcli Jang Tahsfl maize 
is the kharif well crop and is the pivot upon which the cultivation of 
the year turns. A good deal of cottt)n is gi-own in the Sil Soati, but 
much less than enough to supply local needs. A little ])epper and 
vegetables makes up the rest of the kharif cropjiing. The maize is 
usually off the ground too late for good wheat ci’ojis to be soivn, so 
barley, sown in December and January, follows the maize. In the 
Sil Soan late sown wheat is considered as good as barley and is 
grown even more than barley. A good many vegetables, onions, 
carrots, etc., are grown in the rabi, but the rabi is on well land only 
a bye crop and is in all respects subordinate to the kharif. The land 
gets little rest ; heavy manuring, close cultivation, constant weeding 
and plentiful water enable two crops to lie forced off the land year 
after year with little rotation, and with no apparent diminution of 
fertility. In Pindigheb and especially in the Sil and Makhad cir- 
cles, maize is not the exclusive kharif crop. In most parts of the 
tahsilbajra is more grown than maize on eltdhi land, and in some 
villages maize is not grown at all. The rea.son for the neglect of 
maize lies more in the Avant of skill of the cultivator than in any 
other reason, but maize dislikes exces.sive heat and the scorching 
plains and hard soil of the Avest of Pindigheb are not favourable to 
maize. The best Avells of the Sil, Avhich lie close round to Pindi- 
gheb, grow a great deal of excellent maize, which yields little less 
than on the Avells of the Soan. Xear Pindigheb there are a fcAV 
Avells, rack-rented by money-leiulers, on Avhich IMalliars engage 
to pay to the OAvner a lump ixuit of 40 mauntls of maize ]Aer acre 
cultivated Avithout reference to cropping, the tenant taking for 
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Agriculture- hoivever, doubtful wliotlier any sucli rout is e\xr roally 
paid, while the Avells upon whicJi sucli rates an- tixed are very 
much above the averae-e of the wells in the Sil circle. I’lie iMakhad 
and Jaudal wells arc few and inferior, the best being close to 
Makhad torvu, where some good vegetables are grown, and close 
to Jaudal, which is the principal village in the Jaudiil. 

Attock wells. The Attock wells are by far the umst valuable in the District. 

The Chhachh Avells are in ii class Iw themselves. They correspond 
most closelv with those of the <labba circle in the b'lvilii 3 ahsd 
of Peshawar, and luive the additional advantage of being more 
centrally situiited for markets. A large number of them, moi'cover, 
get the (landgtirh .spill, and grow fancy crops. The rlidli'i area in 
the Chhachh covers over onc-seventh of the total cultivated area, 
and pays nearly h;df the revenue. 'ITie Avater-lcvel is high and the 
Avells are easily Avorked. There is still I'oom for the spread of Avell 
cultivation. Indeed the only restraining influence is the AA ant of 
znannre. In the SarAvahi Wi lls are much fewer. Well land, s coA'er 
about one-fortieth of tlie total cultivated area and ])ay about one- 
fifth of the rewiine. A large unniber of the Avells are situated 
close to Catuiibellfinv, Avhicli affords an e.xcellent market, and in the 
northern jrirt of the circle there are several Avells which appi'oxi- 
mate izi character to those of the Chhachh. There is not the same 
opportunity for Avell expansion as is to be found in the Chhachh, 
except to a limited extent in the A'illages bordering on the latter. 

The Avolls in the Nahi circle are fcAA'er in number. Tlio Avell 
cultivation covers aliout 2 per cent of the total cidtiA'ated area. 
The wells vary much in character. The majority arc in the 
Saggar tract, Avhere conditions are very favourable, and these are 
the best. The XaM wells are probably superior to those of the 
Sarwala, lint wlnweas the Sai-wala wells are largely in the 
neighbourhood of Cainpbellpnr, Avhere manure is cheap and the 
market good, the Nala Avells are far from any good market and are 
more expensiAV to Avork. 

The v.x-ll irrigatio’i is of the gema-al type fonmlin Peshawar, 
Jlawalpindi and the g'reater j)ari of Jhehnn, T’lie land attached 
to each well is axua MiiuII, anil the amount of double cropping 
A cry large. 'The UA'erage area per Avell is o''l acres in Chhachh, 

3 in the Sai'Avala and 2'8 in the Xala. On an average, sugarcane 
Iieing taken as a doulile crop, PMi acres in the Chliaelih produce 
P.jO acres oi crops, in the Sarwala I 7N acres and in the Xala 172 
acres. 'The superiority of the Clduichh w ells thu.s lies both in the 
area connuaiided and in the cro})ping. 

■ There are j'oughly speakim/ three classes of well cull i\'ation. 
The least valuable is that in which n cro[» of maize in the kharff 
is folloAA'cd by barley, Avlical, or su rslnt f m the rabi. Excejit 

in the XaM the faA'ourite ci-o]j to put in after maize is barley. In tliat 
circle wheat as the second crop has become more common. In the 
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second class ordinary tobacco takes tlie place of tlic liarlcy or even .■ — 

follows it. In the tliird type stiyareane occupies a consideralde part -^sriculture- 
of the area which in the other two is under luaize. This last type is 
2 )eculiar to the (Ihhachh, and reaches its hiyiiest devclojuucnt in the 
Chhachli wells near liazi'o, where the caue is and the 
tobacco is siiufl' tobacco. ('ane is couHued to the ('hhachh 
lands. l\’'here it occurs iu the Sarwiila, it is in the portions of estates 
in that circle which project into the Chliachh. Suyarcano is 
really a double ci'oji, remaining in the ground a whole rear. On 
the wells round llazro the same land bears cane year after vear 
and is very heavily manured and very carefully farnied. Cotton 
is usually followed by maize or liaiiey and often t^vo crojis of 
maize are taken off the ground between IMay 15th and Aoveinber 
15th. IVitli vegetables there is hardly any system of rotation. 

They are chiefly grown during the cohl weathei’. In niauza 
Kalu Kalnn the well huids a.re faruietl as market gardens, and 
seem never to be bare. English vegetables are grown in the 
cold, and native in the hot weather. 

There are hardly any u'/u' lands south of the Kala (Tiitta. AM, 

This soil is of iun)ortance iu the three southern tahsils only in the 
Jandal circle, and there the total area is only ISO acres. 

Generally, it may be said that in the.so talisfls libi cultivation and 
cropping differ in no way from that on wells, except that the watcr- 
sujiply is more uncertain and the cultivation less careful. From 
this it follows that ah' lands are nowhere ([uite so valuable as'”" 
well lands, and there is a t<'ndency to take a someivliat lower rent. 

The dhi lands of Attock tahsil lielong to the Abila circle. There 
is no (tin in the Chhacldi and very little in the Sarw.-da. Jhf culti- 
vation varies enormously in value. A little is veiw poor. 'I'he 
finest, that derived from the springs in Wah and Hasan Abdal, 
costs much less than inferior cultivation of the same class 
elsewhere. Tak(m as a whole dh! cultivation is cA-en more inten- 
sive than clrtln, but it is less valuable on the whole than the rich 
well cultivation of the Cldiachh. A hundi-ed acres of land bear 
189 acres of crojis. About tlirec-( 2 uarters of the total din lands 
bear maize in the kharif. Some cane and a little cotton arc also 
grown. IHaizc is followed in the rabi by wheat and barlev. the 
former ju'edominating. Toliacco is also grown. The I'ahi sown area 
is always in excess of that of the kharif. The dhi of the Sarwala 
circle is inferior. There is much less cane and wheat, and more 
cotton, barley and “other rabi” crops. 

Hahri lands are confined to Attock Tahsi'l, and within the Xahri. 
tahsil to the north-east corner of the Aala circle, the water being 
deriv'od almost cjitirely from the Haro. The channels have 
their head for the most jiart in the Hari 2 )ur Tahsil of Hazara, and 
the Attock laudoivners are de 2 icndeiit to a large extent on the 
goodwill of the Ghakkar family of Khan 2 mr for their supply. It is 
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. — alleged that this goodwill has soinetimos to be paid for in hard 
Agriculture, gjjgp ippg cropping is of very moderate quality. Though over 
one-fifth of the area is classed as dofasli 100 acres of nahri land 
on the average bear only 94 acres of crops in the year. The 
water-supply is not certain nor always abundant. The chief 
kharif crop is maize, which covers about one-third of the total area. 
Cotton and fodder cro2is are other kharif crops. In the rabi 
wheat is sown to the same extent as maize in the kharif. Barlej’ 
is also a common crop, and oilseeds also are grown. The kharif and 
rabi areas are about equal. The nahri estates possess one great 
advantage over the purely hardni villages, in that they never lack 
fodder. Maize, straw and i hin-i are always available in the cold 
weather. 

Sddah is of importance only in Attock Talisil and in the 
Sil Soan. The Attock saildh is of the two types already noticed, 
the chel saildh of the Sarwiila., and the Haro saildb of the Hala. 
In the Sil Soan the saildJ) known locally as mnl, is all good land, 
well ploughed and tilled. Wheat is far the principal crop, and 
the area under rabi crops is nearly double that under kharif crops. 
In the hot weather much of the -saildh is liable to flooding, and 
cannot grow any croji. Over half the khaia'f area is occupied by 
biijra. The rotation always begins with the rabi, and the first 
crop is nearly always wheat, less often barley. A kharif crop of 
bajra, or of jowar, or of jiulses may be taken afterwards in the 
stalks of the wheat, but there is no certainty. If a kharif crop is 
taken after the rabi, the land lies fallow for a year, but otherwise 
another rabi crop is taken in the next year. In the best Sil Soan 
lands eight or ten ploughings are given during the .summer months, 
and the land receives much attention. 

The Chel saildh lands are devoted chiefly to kharif cultivation. 
Less than a quarter is under rabi crops. The chief crop is chari 
which on an average covers about 68 per cent of the total saildh 
area. A little maize is also grown. The chief rabi crop is wheat, 
and the only other crop of importance is barley. On the Nala 
saildh lands the kharif is in excess of the rabi, but the disparity is 
not .so great as in the Sarwala. Tlie chief kharif crops are maize 
and hdjra which arc of almost equal inpiortance. Wheat is the 
predominating rabi crop, though there is also a little barley. Only 
a small proportion of the Aala saildh is double cropped. A hun- 
dred acres of land yield on an average 108 acres of crops. 

villages round about Tallagang itself, and in the 
lantji ” Bhatti estates in the south-east corner of that tahstl, the system of 
cropping is the two-year course — rabi, then kharif, then 13 
months’ ploughing : if tin’s system wore fully adhered to the area 
cropped in each liarvi'st would be neai’ly the same, but in fact 
about two-thirds of the total crops are taken in the rabi. Apart 
from the fact that much of the newly broken rakkar land cannot 
grow anything but an inferior rabi croji and that the deep 
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embanked lands, from their liability to injurious floodings in the 
rains, are generally reserved for the same harvest, the zamfndar 
always has a tendency, when conditions suit, to put as much laud 
as possible under rabi crops, as being the most remunerative ; 
while it is not uncommon, especially when the kliarif does badly, 
to put the land in the following rabi under fdrdimrn ; or less 
frequently barley, or sarnnn. 

In Tallagang it is in the villages where the soil and rainfall 
are rather better than elsewhere and the cultivation more careful, 
that the two-year course obtains ; but throughout the rest of the 
tahsil the rabi and kliarif lands are separate; the naturally 
manured lands immediately around the villages, where good, 
produce both crops, though not year after year ; and the very best 
embanked land is also capable of doing so, though generally 
reserved for the wheat crop, as in Chakwal ; but in the maim, which 
forms the great bulk of the land, the distinction lietween rabi 
and kharff is clearly marked. In the.se undulating plains between 
the ravines the light sandy land (inirdlidn) in the higher parts 
dries up too quickly to mature a crop under the August sun, and is 
necessarily reserved for wheat or gram ; the terraced lands in the 
hollows are heavier, and from their situation more moist than the 
rest, and on them a kharff crop is taken; but as such land bears 
a very small proportion to the whole, the rabi exceeds the kharff 
in the proportion of about three to one. The kharff land, how- 
ever, is, of course, quite capable of producing a rabi crop, and in 
years of drought, especially when the kharff has failed, the usual 
system of cultivation is to a great extent abandoned. Drought apart, 
it often happens that the kharff land and the cooler rabi land is 
given a change to the other harvest, for it is only the higher and 
sandier lands that can grow nothing but wheat or gram; and even 
these in very favourable circumstances may repay cultivation with 
moth. 

In Lawa and in other parts of Tallagang, where the holdings 
of cultivators are large, the hudht system is employed, mainly on 
level stretches of kharff land. There it is a common thing to find 
that a part of the kharff land has been thrown out of cultivation as 
hiidhi or old. In these places the kharff cultivation is rough, the 
land is not sufficiently ploughed, and so after three successive 
kharff crops becomes a good deal choked with weeds. The 
cultivator under such circumstances will keep only half his 
kharff lands under cultivation, the other half lying fallow. 
After every three years the tivo halves are changed. The 
drainage of the half left fallow is carefully conducted by little 
surface channels on to the portion under cultivation. It i.s doubt- 
ful how far this practice is really necessary. It certainly has the 
advantage of giving to such crops as are grown a larger share by 
the rainfall than they would otherwise receive, and it seems to be 
principally resorted to where the holdings are large and the 
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^ — ?’ cultivation rough. It is not practised in the better cultivated villages 

Agriculture, talisfl, though as regards soil and rainfall these ai'c similarly 

situated to those in which the system pi’ovails. The practice, 
however, seems to be less widely adopted now than 20 years ago. 
It tends to disappear with increasing pressure on the soil. 

Lipara. The Ujjdirt cro])ping is quite different from that common in 

the adjoining District of Rawalpindi. There the kharff, generally 
bajra, is the principal crop of every year, while a rabi crop follows 
only now and then when early winter rains allow. With the excep- 
tion of the Attock lipdru land of this class in this District is suited 
for a different sj’stem of cultivation. Where the rainfall is very 
scanty manure only burns up hurdiii crops, and for the same reason 
the spring is more important than the autumn harvest on lipdrn. 
Only in the best villages of Fatteh Jang close to the Rawalpindi 
border, and then only in the best land, does hdjrii jirecede wheat in 
the annual rotation. The com-.se of cropping is the two-year course 
of a rabi followed by a kharif and then a year’s fallow. Three- 
fifths of the matured area is in the rabi, and the rabi is the valuable 
crop. A great deal of barley is grown in years of good rainfall, 
the manure in the soil allowing advantage to be taken of a favour- 
able season, and the rotation to be broken without injury to the soil. 
There is always a reserve of fertility in manured soils upon which 
the zumimldr may draw when profit offers, and their capacity for 
cultivation out of turn in good years is one of their most valuable 
characteristics. 

In Attock the cropping more nearly ajiproaches the Rawal- 
pindi system. As a rule lipdra lands bear only a single crop but a 
second crop is sometimes taken when the winter rains are suffi- 
ciently early to allow wheat, barley or sarshaf to be sown. In the 
Chhachh the Ujidi'n lands as a rule are poor, all the manure being 
upon the Avell lands. In the Sarwala also the Updni is not good, 
partly because there are Avells in a good many villages, and partly 
because the soil is too liglit to be benefited by manure except 
where there is an exceptionally good rainfall. In NaM the lipdrn 
is better, but here again in the purely haniiti villages the farming 
is poor, holdings are lai-gi', and the cultivator often prefers to 
take only one crop from his lipdrii. Rabi crops are 52 per cent and 
kharff 48 per cent. The rabi crops are wheat and barley in about 
equal amounts. Bajra is by far the principal kharff crop and is 
indeed the principal crop of the year. Aliout a quarter of the 
kharff cultivation is maize. A little sarshaf i ; grown in the rabi, 
and some jowar and moth in the kharff. 

Jvu.s’ lands, as noted above, are of two kinds. The Fldiachh Acs’, 
which is emiched by the tiandg’arh spill, is sometimes double crop- 
ped, but this is not the i-ule. Of the cro]q)ed area -V.) per cent is 
under rabi, and 41 under kharff crojis. If the land iloes not bear two 
crops in the year, it will ordinarily beai- a wheat crop year after 
year, or a wheat crop followed by one of moth, or charrf, in the 
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same year, and then remain fallow for a year. About a third of 
the kharif crop is maize, which .shows the excellent nature of the 
land. IMasli and munn' and moth are also important crops. There 
is also some jowar. In tin- ral)i hai-ley is completely over- 
shadowed by wheat. Idie otlu'r kind of Z</.y is found in embanked 
fields only, and is less valued than the Clihachh Zn.s’. South of the 
Kala Chitta the eml)anking' of lauds gets more and more valuable, 
the further west the village lies. In j)arts of the Sil Soan and in 
Makhad large end ianlvin cuts built across ravines are found, liehind 
which silt is bronglit down and deposited, until a valuable field 
forms where before was nothing but stones and rock. In Makhad 
ilaka these eml)ankments are often the investments of savings made 
durina: a Iona- militarv seiwice. Fields of this kind are meant to 
grow vdieat, and ordinarily grow wheat evei'v year. The best Zn.s 
lands are kept for the rabi and ordinarily they are more valuable 
than any other hardiii lands, except the best lijHim lying round 
village sites. 


CHAP.II,A. 

Agriculture- 


In Attock Tahsil the cropping is different. IMost of the lax 
lands are cultivated on the d(;ficyZM/e.y../Zn system, r/c., wheat fol- 
lowed by bajra or moth, and then a year’s fallow : but there is a 
considerable amount of I'kfaxl; hamdla land. The rabi and the 
kharff croppings are nearly equal. Over eighty jier cent of the 
rabi crop is wheat, and in the rabi bajra covers almost the same 
proportion. The lax lands of Naln are superior to those in Sarwala, 
and the former alone grow maize in the kharif. 


The cropping on maim depends on the rainfall and on the Maira. 
coolness or warmth of the soil. Everywhere the kharif is uncertain 
and there is a strong tendency to keep land for the rabi to the 
exclusion of the kharif. In tlie west rainfall is more important 
than soil, the worst soil in a good year being moi'e valuable than 
the best in a bad year. The light soil of the Jandal, into which 
a horse sinks up to his fetlocks, is the most productive soil in the 
tahsil, and is accounted better than the good light loams found in a 
few' v'illages near the Chakwal border. The preponderance of rabi 
over kharif cro])s is very marked, so that it may be said that the 
two-year course of cropping is the exception and not the rule. The 
rainfall is the predominant factor in determining the course of 
crop])ing, and no system of regular rotation is necessary when it is 
certain that drought will necessitate involuntary fallowing every 
second or third year. The lauds growing kharif crops are generally 
good embanked or sheltered lands, which can resist the glare of the 
summer sun, but kharif crops are ordinarily groivn only after a rabi 
crop has been taken off the ground. The rabi is the valuable crop, 
which pays the revenue and reduces the load of debt ; the kharif 
crop provides food for the cultivator, and keeps the cattle alive. 


In the east the cropping on maim is the cropping on other 
hardiii soils with a tendency to favour the rabi in preference to the 
kharif. Three-fifths of the maira crops in Fatteh Jang and 
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. — seven-tenths in Pindigliel) belong to the rabi harvest, the Attock 
Aericultnre. pj.QpQ|.j^ions are fi t and d() pei‘ cent. There the poor sandy maira 
of the Sarwiila can grow rabi crops alone Avith any certainty. The 
Avinter rains are ranch hcarder in propoi'tion than those of the sum- 
mer ; and Avdieat or gram once germinated can be expected to giA^e a 
crop. It is otherwise Avith the kharff harvest. A lengthy break 
in the rains generally proA’-es fatal to the crops on these soils. Under 
such conditions it is only rfatnral that rabi crops should be preferred 
to kharff, and that there should be annually a large area of bare 
falloAv. Similarly the sandy, stony iiuiini of Indus bank Aullages is 
only cultiA’ated Avith rabi crops. Generally in the better parts of the 
District the system of cultivation is the “ dofaslf-dosala ” system. 
ElseAvhere the crojAping is almost solely in the rabi, but a kharff 
crop is snatched AvhencAmr the rainfall alloAvs. PaAmurable rain is 
the main factor in determining what crop is to be soAvn. AUheat is 
eA^eryAvhere the important crop. Gram is important in the Jandal 
of Pindigheb and the 8arA\nila of Attock. In the Jandal, though 
AA'heat coA'ers a larger area than gram, the latter is the important 
crop, for the Avheat is A'ery poor, thin and ragged. Bdjra is the 
autumn staple. It is Tiot grown in the C'hhachh, its place being 
taken by moth and mung. In SarAvala also the proportion of moth 
is very large. 

When rain falls in September taramfra is soAAm among the 
bajra especially Avhen the hdjm is a failure, so much so that in 
years of good Avinter rain the Avhole country is covered Avith 
tdi'amii'ii, most of Avhich is sown, but much of Avhich springs up 
like Aveeds from the seeds of previous years. In good years the 
tdrdni'ird grows thick l)y the roadside, on the housetops and 
even among the ballast on the railway lines. A thrifty habit is the 
soAving of fardiinrd and mustard on the field banks, thereby 
securing a crop return eA'en from the land occupied by these banks. 
In the nalas of both Fatteh Jang and Attock the fertile limestone 
soil responds (ptickly to rain and the area under bdjm and oilseeds 
is greater than elsCAvliere. 

In a country of this kind ploughing is not so important as 
further east, and the soil does not receiA’e the constant labour of 
tilth that is the custotn in the PotliAvar. Three or four ploughings 
are considered enough for Avheat, except in the Sil Soan, and it is 
seldom that the cultiAaitor finds time for more. The amount of 
seed used ])cr acre is fully one-quarter less than in the PotliAAmr, 
for the dry, thirsty land cannot support the heaA-y crops of more rainy 
tracts. It Avill indeed l)e found that in all tracts the ratio of the 
outturn to the sect! Aaries much less on different soils than the 
outturns A'arv, a ])oor'soil Avith a poor average oiffturn being 
ahvays accompained liy a Ioaa' seed demand. 

Eakkar. ^ Bald'dr land is Aery bad Didird. In the AA'cstern tracts Avhere 

rainfall is more inijiortant than .soil, the distinction betAveen rdlclcdr 
and maira is Avny small. In cultiA'ation there is A'ery little differ- 
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ence. Iialclcnr receives less attention, and is less adapted to the . — 
growth of kharif crops than mairti. Rabi crops mostly are grown 
on rnJikar : chiefly wheat and tardniini. About half the area is under 
wheat. A great deal of the ral-hn- land is not cultivated every 
year. 

In the various months of the year the cultivator’s time is Agricultural 
taken up as follows : — oijerations. 

In January, from 15th Magh, he commences ploughing for 
the next autumn and the following spring harvests, and takes on 
his agricultural servants. 

Ploughing goes on for the next montli also, and by the end 
of it some of the .w/'.s'OM and young Avheat is ready to be cut for 
fodder. 

In Chet (Mai’ch) ploughing still goes on, and melons and 
pumpkins and cotton are soAvn. 

In Baisakh (April) ploughing proceeds ; innfh is soAvn, and 
sargon and tdramim are cut as well as barley and gram, and in 
the hotter tracts some of the wheat. 

In Jeth (May) some ploughing is done, and the wheat is cut, 
and some of it garnered. 

In Hiir (June) some ploughing is done, and the remainder of 
the wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manured lands, 
maize, bdjrn, jowdr, and 7niin<j are sown. 

In Sawan (July) much ploughing is done, and the manured 
fields are sown with maize, hdjro, etc. 

In Bhadon (August) much ploughing for the ensuing spring 
harvest . is done, and ploughing is done betAveen the stalks of 
growing crops of ltdjir/, iwikl'i, etc., and green grass is brought in 
for the cattle. 

In Asiij (September) Avheat, gram, -svo’soj/, and other spring 
crops are soaaui, and much of the hdjnt, midki, and /b/rj/- is cut. 

In Katak (October) soAving for the s])ring liarA^est still goes 
on, and the moth, miuoj and mdsh, hemp and similar crops are cut 
and garnered. 

In Maghar (IMoAmmber), should rain fall sea.sonably, the 
Lipdra lands Avhich have jJist yielded an autumn crop, are sown 
with spring crops. 

In Poll (December) there is little field AA'ork done. Hemp is 
picked and daily labour frequently undertaken. 

The time of soAving the Avinter croi)s is a little later than in Sowings. 
RaAvalpindi Tahsfl so that the plants may not come up till they are 
ready to withstand drought. It is remarkable hoAV late soAvino-s 
can take place. Rain in the beginning of January is not too late 
for the Avinter crop. Lipdra is alAAmys the last to be soAA'n in the 
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rabi and baidey is then a very favourite crop. All kliartf sowings 
are broadcast, and, excejit in irrigated lands, all rabi sowings are 
by drill (n;ih'), a hollow bamboo attached to the ])lough share 
by the handle, and fitted with a wide wooden mouth which is 
kept supplied with seed liy the ploughman. After sowing the 
field is levelled by the ■^■oJtdgd, a heavy flat beam drawn over it 
by bullocks, the driver standing on the log to increase its weight. 
The xohdgd is more usually called niajh- or inaini. 


rioughiiig. Bullocks are almost iuvarial)ly used for ploughing, but where 

cattle are scarce, as in parts of Tallagang, cows are used, even 
cows in milk. Generally the land does not get nearly so many 
ploughings as are usual in other Districts. In the light, hot soils, 
which are so common in the District, anything but very light 
ploughing does not seem to pay. The extreme is reached in some 
parts of Tallagang, where in the sandiest soils there is no plough- 
ing previous to that with which the seed is sown. In addition, 
at least south of the Kala Chitta, the cultivated area per plough 
is so large that a great number of ploughings cannot be given. 
But the value of fallow ploughings is fairly well understood. On 
the better hdrdn! soils as many ploughings are given as the cul- 
tivator can find time for. A good farmer 11011 often turn over the 
soil as many as ten or twelve" times. The depth of the furrow 
varies on different kinds of soil, the heavier soils requiring deeper 
ploughing than the light soils. The furrow is rarely over six 
inches deep. A field is ploughed from the outside in. The 
furrow always turns counter-clockwise, so that the right-hand 
bullock should l)e the stronger of the two as he has more turning 
to do. 


M-munug. manure used consi.sts of house-refuse, cattle-dung, the 

droppings of sheep and goats, old stmw ivhich has mildewed or 
rotted from keeping, a.shes and earth-.salts. The fields lying near 
the homestead, which is usually raised above the surrounding 
soil, get manured by natural drainage and as a result of the habits 
of the ])eople. Fields at a distance are artificially manured, the 
manure I'eing carried to the fields, distributed over "them, and then 
})loughed in. The drop])ings of sheep and goats are considered the 
- most fei tilising’ of all manures. herever there are irrio’ated 
lands they get the bulk of the available manure. The manure is 
thrown out on the ground first out of sacks, is then spread over it 
with the pldn or wooden spade, and is then ploughed before 
the crop is sown. Manure is also jnit into fields when the crop 
has come up. In the case of sugarcane and melons, ashes and 
hdlar are used in this way. 


The importance attached to manuring varies throughout the 
District. In Attock Tahsil, especially in' the Ohhachh, the cry 
everywhere is manure. The lack of manure is the only bar to 
the extension of Avell cultivation. In the dry parts of Fatteh 
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Jang anil Pindiglieb, tlie available manure is used, but except 
when the rains are unusually favourable it is not considered of 
much value. The jieople say that maniu’e in very dry seasons 
only burns up the crop. 


CHAP.ILA. 

Agriculture- 


In the east of Tallagang manure is used, not indeed with the 
same care as in Attock ; but in tlie hotter and drier ])arts of the 
tahsil, manure, except so far as needed for tlie wells, is treated as 
so much dirt thrown down the cliff or hillock on which the village 
generally stands, to be washed away in time into the torrent bed 
below. In these dry and thirsty soils manure is said to burn up 
the crop, and no doubt it does have a bad effect ; its heating effect 
is recognised even in the cooler parts of the tract, it being 
considered dangerous to manure the khan'f crops in dry land, as 
the heat they have to withstand is so great : and .there is little 
need to do so, as the effect of manure put on in the rabi continues 
over the next harvest at least, even on the light sandy soils where 
it is most ei'anescent. Nevertheless, the fact remains that here 
and there one liuds a thrifty village which manages to use its 
available manure liy juitting it on the right kind of land, so the 
cause of tlid waste seems to lie partly laziness; one would think 
that the dung would be used for fuel if for nothing else, especially 
as firewood is by no means plentiful, but even this use is seldom 
made of it. 


The best irrigated lands in the Chliachli get oOO mauuds of 
manure per acre per annum. On the sugai-cane lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hazro, however, dtx) to 700 maunds 
of manure per acre is put into the soil. Other irrigated lauds get 
from loO to 250 maunds. 

Unirrigated lipctra lands get from 80 to 100 maunds per acre 
in the year in Avhich they are manured, but no very accurate 
average can be struck, as the amount of manure available for anj’’ 
particular field varies very much according to the circumstances, 
the number of cattle possessed by the owner, the distance of the 
fields from the homestead, and the nature of the crop intended to 
be sown, all affecting the question. 

Hand weeding is never done except on wells, though cei’tain Weeding 
weeds useful as fodder or otherwi.se are collected in their season. 

The only weeding done on rain lands is when in August bajra, 
cotton and the other kharif crops are ploughed over after good 
rain to thin them and open out the ground. Of this operation, 
which is known as ft'd, it is said that it ought to be done by an 
enemy, for the benefit derived from it is in projiortion to the 
violence with which the crop is treated. 

Reaping of grain crops is done with the (Miifri or sickle. Reaping. 
Ratooning cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when it is desired 
to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with the spade. 
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The grain, in tlie c.-iso of .spring crops such as wheat and 
barley, is threshed out by means of large bundles of thorns, 
and winnow- -ndiich are Weighted with stones (phdla) and dragged over the 
grain by cattle driven round and round as it lies on the thresh- 
ing-floor (khnlxra). The threshing-floor is a small space in one 
part of the field carefully levelled and then moistened and pressed 
down by the feet of flocks of sheep driven over it, after which 
some crop of little value is first threshed on it and after it has 
been thus cleansed, it is ready for more valuable crops. 

The autumn crops are trodtlen out by the feet of cattle driven 
round and round on the threshing-floor, which is smaller than that 
used for spring crops. The grain which has been threshed out is 
next winnowed, as soon as a day occurs with sufficient wind to 
carry out the operation. 

The winnowing is done first with the trvtgdli or pitch-fork, 
and then with the phio, a flat spade-shaped instrument, and 
consists simply in throwing the grain and cliaff straight into the 
air ; the wind blows away the light chaff, the grain falling back on 
to the heap. The '■JiliaJ, or Avinnowing basket, is not used much 
for sifting grain. Jtdjra is the crop in connection Avith which it is 
most commonly employed. 

After the AvinnoAA’ing is complete, if the crop has been grown 
by a tenant, the OAvner’s and tenant’s shares are separated off at 
the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village artizans are paid 
at the same time. The owners of the crop are usually at this time 
also much pestered by beggars, to Avhom it is the practice to give 
small portions of the grain and straw. 

Embanking. In all tahsils embanking is of much importance. Large 
embankments are constructed by calling in all the neighbours to 
help. The smaller embankments are made by the cultivator 
himself, sometimes with the aid of hired labour. Embanking and 
levelling are done with the Icarrdh., a lai’ge wooden shovel draAvn 
by bullocks and held liy the owner. Beginning at the top of the 
field the peasant (Irh-es his oxen towards the lower end, holding 
the harrdh down so that it gets filled AAuth earth. At the lower end 
the hirrdli is lifted, and the earth depo.sited on the embankment. 
The process both levels the field and raises an embankment at the 
loAver end Avhich retains the drainage water. 

Agricultural Agricultural implements are of the usual types. The ploughs 
implements. QmI) are light and similar to those used in other parts of the 
Punjab. There is no tendency to replace them by any other. 
The ploughsliare {kur) is a strong flat piece of wood, broad at 
the back and centre, but gradually tapering to a point, called 
phald. Into the middle of this fits the shaft {lad), from Avhich it 
takes its name. The AvoodAAmrk of the plough is usually of olive, 
phulah, kikar, khadr or shisham. 
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Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in this District 
are — 


OHAP.II.A 
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Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Persian 
lilac or bamboo, for yoking oxen to the plough or harrow. 

Ndri (traces) of leather, for attaching the yoke to the plough, 
etc. 


Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather lash 
for driving oxen. Ghoka (goad) of wood, with iron point. 
Maira or 7najh (harrow). This is a flat board, some ten inches 
broad and eight feet long. A pair of oxen is yoked to this, and 
the driver stands on the board and drives them over the field to 
level it before sowing after ploughing : usually made of pJiula, tut 
or pine wood. 

Karrah (earth-board), a large flat board with teeth at the 
lower end. Drawn by bullocks, and used for levelling fields by 
dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made of 
various woods, Ichnir, ’phula or tut-, much used in this district. 

Jandi'a or jandri (earth-board), similar to the karrnh, but 
smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks. Eequires two 
men to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it. 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of bullocks 
or buffaloes when working Persian Avheels. 

GhhikJca or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over the 
noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops ; also used to 
prevent calves from sucking. 

Nali (seed pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trmigar, open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Ohomdni or ghomat (sling), used for frightening birds, etc., 
off the crops. 

Mamia (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, placed 
in the fields when the crops are ripening for the watchers to sit 
upon. 

PJidla, a bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the husks and chop up the straw. 

Ti’ingli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff into the air to separate them. 

Phio, a flat spade, used for throwing the grain into the air 
after it has been already sifted by the tringli, to further divide off 
the actual grain from chaff and dust. The blade is usually made of 
shisham carefully planed, the handle of bamboo or light wood. 

Chhaj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket, the smaller 
kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting refuse. 

Salanga or satdnga (pitch-fork with two prongs), a rough 
wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of thorns in 
making thorn hedges. 

Kaiiddli or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a straight 
narrow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 
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EnM (spade), a spade with blade at idght angles to the handle. 
Eohdri, Imlhdri (axe). 

Ddnfri oi’ (hrrdfi (sickle), sickle for cutting crops, etc. 

Eambii or llttn-pa (trowel), this is a small trowel or hoe, with 
a short handle. 

Tolra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 

Born, open sack of rough rope for carrying manure, earth, etc., 
on beasts of burden. 


There is little sugarcane grown in this District, except in 
Chhachh. The old sugar-mill or hMn is not met with ; the Behea 
sugar-mill being almost universally employed. Those zammdars 
who grow sugarcane, but have no mills of their own, hire those of 
their neighboiTrs at one rupee per day of 24 hours. 

Oil-mills, known as (jlidni, are used to express oil from sarson, 
tdrdmira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of wood, 
usually of Gtisham, fnf or phiihii, and consist of a circular recept- 
acle of wood, made strong and bound at the top with iron, in 
which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bottom of this is 
a small outlet for the oil to escape. 


Rotation of 
crops. 


General 

Remarks. 


In the centre of the recejitacle a heavy wooden crusher 
revolves, being yoked by a beam at right angles to itself to an ox 
fir buffalo. The horizontal beam is weighted with stones, and as 
the animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed between the vertical 
crusher and the sides of the circular receptacle, the oil is squeezed 
out and escapes below. This is the usual form found throughout 
the Province, and it is to be met with in nearly every village in 
the District. It costs about Ks. 35 to make on the avmrage. It is 
still occasionally but very rarely used for pressing sugarcane ; the 
helna or Behea sugar-mill being now commonly employed. 

The account given of cropping on various classes of soils will 
have shown to what extent rotation of crops is practised. The 
dofasU-dosdla system is, when strictly adhered to, essentially a 
system of rotation. Wliere the other system prevails the rabi land 
usually bears wheat year after year, varied ev^ery third or fourth 
year in Tallagang by a crop of gram put in to rest the soil which 
its nitrogen producing properties enable it to do. But a long 
succession of gram crops is also considered harmful, and is varied 
by wheat now and again. The rotation of crops of well lands is 
strictly observed. But beyond this no special attention is paid to 
rotation. Certain crops are, however, supposed to do particularly 
well following certain other crops, as, for instance, wheat after 
moth, and gram after cotton. 

The following general remarks on the standard of cultivation 
are quoted from the Settlement Reports of Tallagang and Fatteh 
Jang and Pindigheb. 


Tallagang. Mr. Talbot wrote : — 

“ Much of the slovenliness of cultivation which strikes one at 
first sight is more apparent than real : the kharif land, for instance, 
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in many parts of Tallagang* and elseivdiere has a very slipshod — - ’ 

appearance, being thickly studded with clumps of grass and brush- •^^culture. 
wood, the latter chiefly the dwarf her : these are carefully avoided 
in ploughing, for the grass, of course, is useful, and the shrubs, cut 
down every winter, yield fireivood, anil in addition their leaves 
dried and separated from the stems provide a most valuable fodder, 
which in some villages is sold to great advantage. On the whole, 
as observed by Colonel lYace in paragraph 40 of his Assessment 
Eeport, the agricultui-e of the tract, rough as it is, is well adapted 
to its circumstances, and its methods are often the necessary 
consequence of the largeness of the areas dealt with; improvement 
seems certainly possible, in the fullei’ use of manui'e, and greater 
attention to iveeding — where needed (which it hardly is on the 
sandier soils) — and, more important than eithei-, in the gradual 
levelling up and terracing of the sloping moirn land, in which 
respect much might be done. Gradual improvement is no doubt 
taking place in this direction and will continue to be elfected 
as population becomes denser, and tlie supply of new laud for 
cultivation begins to fall.” 

About Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang Mr. Kitchin wrote : — Pindi^heb 

“ The cultivated area per plough is so large tliat the same jLg****^* 
amount of ploughing cannot be given as in the Rawal]nndi District. 

Generally there is more land than cultivators, and the cultivation cultivation, 
being in the hands of tenants they have not the same inducement to 
careful plodding labour as have peasant owners. The well cultiva- 
tion in the Sil Soan and the cultivation of the best hxrdnl lands in 
that circle is as good as could be desired, but with that exception 
the cultivation falls far short of perfection. Many of the owners 
are hard on their tenants, especially the owners ivho are themselves 
weak and impoverished, and there is small advantage in labour 
when the fruit of the toil is carried off by another man. In very 
few villages are the tenants numerous enough to do full justice to 
the land. 

The cultivation gets more and more careless towards the west 
as the fields get larger and the climate drier, until in Makhad the 
cultivation is very slovenly. The Pathans of Makhad are not bad 
cultivators, but they have not the patience to continually plough 
and embank the same field, so they prefer to keep large areas 
under cultivation and by changing from field to field they get the 
same total produce which a closer cultivator could get off a much 
smaller area. The Pathan sepoy ivlien he comes on pension invests 
his savings in a huge embankment, while he sits down to enjoy 
the produce of his labour. The Awans of the Awan tract of 
Pindigheb are fair Imt not good cnltivators, and have something 
of the slovenly ways of the Patlian. Khattars everywhere are bad, 

Jodhras, Avhen they cultivate tliemselves, are little lietter, while 
the Gheba still finds his occupation in driving tenants and is seldom 
reduced to vmrking himself. 
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Population 
engaged in 
agriculture 


Agricultural 

labourers. 


— Among the tenants and among owners there is still a great 

Agriculture, co-operation, and the custom of calling in all the neighb^ours 

to help in embankments, or in any special work still prevails, the 
cost of feeding them being the only cost involved. The large 
owners all claim the right to call out their tenantry whenever they 
think fit, and this right wisely exercised is of great use in breaking 
up new lands, or in improving old lands.” 

Practically the whole population resident in the villages and a 
large proportion of the urban population is either engaged in or 
dependent on agriculture. The proportion of the population which 
is actually engaged in cultivation is 66 per cent. 

The demand for labour is considerable only at harvest time, 
especially at spring harvest. The chief source of supply is 
the menial classes, who join in all the harvesting operations, 
and also assist when any special work is undertaken. Men of 
the agricultural tribes and Kashmiri and Pathan immigrants 
are also available. The latter enter in the District in time 
for the autumn harvest and stay out the winter. They are 
often employed in the construction of embankments. During the 
' hot weather there is little demand for labour, and indeed a portion 
of the agricultural population is accustomed at that time of year to 
seek employment elsewhere. But especially at the rabi harvest 
outside labour has generally to be employed, for the cultivating 
holdings are too large for the tenants to reap all the crop themselves 
when the harvest is at all good. The expense is not great, for 
there are always plenty of people Avho work for their food only, 
and the tenants help one another. 

Principal The following table gives the percentage of the area har- 

crops. vested of each of the principal crops on the total crops harvested : — 
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Rabi Crops — 


Wheat. 


Attock Tahail — 
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CHAP. U., A 

The rabi is the important crop. 67'5 per cent of the crops are . — r 

harvested in the rabi and 32‘5 jier cent in the kharif. Wheat is by 
far the most important crop and amounts to 4o’3 per cent of the 
whole. Bajra is next in importance with 17' 1 per cent, and gram 
and oilseeds come next. 

Wheat is the principal croj) of the year in every circle, and is Kabi crops. 

the principal source of pros- 
per cent perity. In Tallagang and 
the Attock Sarwiila it occu- 
pie.s more than lialf of the 
harvested area. It is grown 
on evei’v chiss of soil, but in 
the Chhtichh is dis])laced on 
well lands by sttgarcane and 
tobacco, itnd is of compai'a- 
tively slight importtince on 
the irrigated lands in Talla- 
gang, where barley largely 
takes its ])lace. Both wheat 
and barley are, when irrigated, valued chiefly as fodder. The latter 
can be cut over more frequently and yields niore heavily than the 
former. Wlieat is nearly always sown iii fallow land, as the^ first of the 
two consecutive crops taken in the two years’ cycle, and is not sown 
after a kharif crop even in?/p.«ra soil' In the rich double crojipod 
lands of Attock Tahsil the kharif maize is usually followed liy barley, 
but in the Nala the maize crop is often off the ground early enough 
to allow wheat to be sown. Ploughings usually liogin after the 
Christmas rains, and go on as occasion permits more or less until 
the crop is sown. Heavy rains are tlesiralile in August and 
September before sowings. The best time for sowing is early in 
October, but if there is not enough moisture at that time the crop 
may be sown up to the end of Decemlier or even in .lauuary, but 
in the latter case very good rains are required through the spring 
to bring on the crop. When a kharif crop has already been taken 
off the land wheat is usually sown, if po. 3 sible, in November. In 
some parts of the District, when the autumn crop has not been 
favourable, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat has 
occasionally been sown as late as the end of January or even the 
beginning of February, but this is done only under pressure of 
necessity and with very little prospect of success. G-enerally the 
zaminddrs think that they cannot have too much rain while the 
crop is in the ground. Of all crops it is the most tolerant of drought 
provided that there is plenty of moisture in the ground to give it 
a good start at the outset. Rains in Chet (March), however, are 
much prized, the people having a proverb to the effect — 

Wa.sse Clietar 

Na ghar meve na khetar, 


Was.se Chet, 

Na khiil initte iia khet 
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— the meaning being that there is no room anywhere tor the gram 

Agriculture, jjj Marcli. Aftei- the crop is sown it requires little 

or 110 attention. On irrigated land it is generally weeded to some 
■ extent, the commonest weed being the piazi or wild leek. On 
such land and also on the best barani lands, if the crop promises 
to be a heavy one, it is cut over for foddei’, or grazed down when 
a fair height, and afterwai’ds grows up and yields a normal crop. 

The croji ripens in April. Reaping begins in the end of that 
month, lint may be much later if sowings were late. The wheat 
grain is almost all the ordinary red bearded Gujar Khan variety, 
known locally as luhi, r(itfiii- or rutfi. The soft white beardless 
variety, known as ihvpir, is also grown, but although it yields 
better and ripens earlier it is more easily withered by drought, and 
the grain is not so valuable. Beardless red wheat (rodi) is very 
little sown. Sarf<on (mustax’d) and tdrdmira are in many parts of 
the District often grown with the wheat, but they are never allowed 
to ripen, being taken out early in the year for fodder and other 
purposes. It was at one time supposed that this pi’actice rendered 
the wheat moi’e liable to I’ust (I’lnnnii), but cai’eful enquiries made 
on this point did not bear out the as.sumption. Other mixtures 
with Avheat are not common. 


Barley. 


Rust and hailstorms in spi’ing are the greatest dangers to 
which the wheat crops of the Di, strict are exposed. Rust, knoAvn 
as kumnii or is the I'esult of damp cloudy weather. Rain 

alone does not appear to pi’oduce it, unless accompanied and 
followed by heavy damp close weathei‘. If the Aveather between 
the showers of I’ain is. blight and wind springs up, the tendency 
to I’ust is dissipated, and it is Avondeidul to see how much good a 
few clear fresh days will do even to crops xvhich have already 
begun to nist, pi'ovided the mischief has not gone too far. 


Barley is a valuable ci'op on irrigated and manured soils, but 

Per cent. importance in the whole 
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X 

District is small. On the 
Avell lands of Attock Tahsfl 
it is twice as important as 
wheat. It is usually consi- 
dered to do after maize 
much better than wheat, but 
the best cultivators of the 
Sil Soan prefer wheat. In 
the southern parts of the 
Disti’ict, as in horse-owning villages, there is a bilsk demand for 
fodder, the crop is a A^ery profitable one, and is mainly cut green 
for fodder. The cultivator may, for instance, sell one cut at 
Rs. 2 per hmdl, cut the crop OAmr once himself for his cattle, and at 
last, ripefiing the crop, may get as much as 10 or 12 maunds of 
grxiin to the acre. If he sells the standing crop outright he can 
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getRs. 5 or Rs 0 per kandl, or even more than that. In favourable 
circumstances the crop can be cut over three or four times. 
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Agriculture. 


Barley can be sovui much later than wheat, and ripens earlier. 
In years of heavy winter rain the area under barley always shows 
a large increase. The crop is usuall}' reaped in April and Maj^ 
and is garnered generally by the end of June, or eaily in July. In 
years of pressure or distress, barley is sometimes cut in March, 
and the grain, though not absolutely ripe, can then be eaten. 
Generally speaking the yield of barley is always larger than 
that of wheat, though of course the grain is much less valuable. 
It is always grown alone, and, like the wheat, is of good quality. 
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Gram (chhola) is pre-eminently the crop of the sandy villages oram. 

of the Jandiil and the Sarwala. 

In Fatteh Jang it is grown 
only here and there on sandy 
soils. Elsewhere it is grown, 
never on any soil but maim, 
wherever the soil is light. In 
consequence it is an import- 
ant crop in Tallagang, for the 
light soils and the scanty rain- 
fall of that tahsil exactly suits 
this crop. Gram followed by 
wheat is the characteristic rotation of the Jandal. The gram grown 
is almost all the common sort, Avith here and there a little of the 
white IcabiiU A’ariety, knoAvn locally as SoAA'ings take jilace 

in October, and the crop is cut in April. The growing plant is 
an important article of diet, the tender shoots for some t\\m 
months every year being plucked and eaten as a A’egetable. At 
this stage the crop is almost public property, outsiders being 
allowed to help themsehns freely. The plants profit by the prun- 
ing which they undergo, and also by being grazed OA’er when 
young by sheep and goats. It is accounted a more A’aluable crop 
than wheat, but it is a delicate crop, suffering from drought and 
from excessive rain, from wind or from frost. EAnn cloud is said 
to have a blighting effect. When all the elements am faA’ourable the 
yield from gram is double that of wheat. It AA Ould be a A-ery 
popular crop if it were not so uncertain, but a good gram crop 
comes only now and then, and a season AA'hich may suit Avheatmay 
be disastrous to gram. As a food-grain gram is consumed only by 
the very poorest. 


Nearly all the oilseeds, aaTiIcIi comprise seven per cent of the oiiueeds. 
total crops harvested, are tdrdimm- {Erma satira), usually but 
inaccurately called rape. 
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, ,,, , .. Fatteli Jang and the 

Cbhacir ::: ::: 25 Attock Nala ranks after 

■■■ jj!i wheat alone. It needs no 

Fatteli Jang Taiieii ... ... 9 Cultivation, the seed is 

10 cheap, and the crop will 

sii Ho.aii .. ... ... 6 OT’ow on auv land. It is 

jainiii ... ... 7 grown almost exclusively 

• -5 on the most inferior kinds 

Taiiagaug I’ahbii ... !!! 4 of iiiiirrigated land, much 

District ... ... ... c-c of the poorest raJckar 

being able to produce nothing more than a light tdrdmmi crop, 
unless it be a very poor cotton. Tdrdmrra is also sown along the 
edges of paths, over the ridges between fields, is dribbled in 


among the hdjra, and is scattered broadcast about the fields when- 
ever rain falls in November. The seed is cheap and the zaminddr 
who cannot afford wheat seed can alwmys afford tdrdvimi. If the crop 
fails there is little loss, and if it succeeds the profit is large. It 
is a most useful crop. Like gram it is used as a vegetable when 
green. A good deal is also consumed for fodder. It is the favourite 


food of camels. But the bulk of the crop is allowed to ripen, and 
a valuable oil extracted. The only objection to tdrdmim is that 
it is an exhausting crop, and is considered the most exhausting of 
all rabi crops. In a good year the tdrdmim pays the revenue of 
the whole year, and great cjuantities are exported. In Fatteh 
Jang itself there are a great many oil presses, and the oil stored 
in kerosine tins is sent in to Eawalpindi and Gujar Khan for 
export. The oil for lighting purposes has now been superseded by 
kerosine, but it is considered very strengthening and healthy as 
an article of food, and in many ways takes the place of gh{ for 
frying, etc. The outward application in plague and other cases is 
said to be very l)eiieficial. The Kot estate makes a large income 
annually from this crop. 


A remarkable characteristic of tdrdmira is its vitality. It is 
often self-sown. In years of good rainfall it springs up every- 
where, even ou the housetop.s. in the Kala Chitta Forest, and 
among the ballast on the railway lines. The real matured area can 
never be determined, and the recorded area can be considered 
only a very rough estimate. Taken all in all tdrdmira is probably 
a more important crop than even gram. It is generally called 
zamdh. 


The only other oilseed of importance is sarson, or mustard (Bras- 
sicu aunpestnr). It is grown to any extent only in Attock Tahsil, 
especially in the Nala, but even there it does not amount to 2 per 
cent of the total harvested area. When sown alone it is grown 
for oilseed. More commonly it is sown among the wheat for use 
as or vegetables or for fodder. It is sown in the end of Sep- 
tember,’ and when allowed to ripen for oilseed is cut in the second 
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half of April. Lands sown 'with wheat and turrsnii mixed have a CHAP.II.A. 
very rich and jdeasing appearance to the eye. Two varieties of . .~ 

.sc/ r.s'o;;, the white known as ijui-: or rhiffi, and the black, or MU, are sarsou. ' 
in nse. 

Tobacco is grown to any extent only in Attock Tahsil and only Tobarcn, 
on irrigated lands. It is most common in the t'hhachli. There are 
two kinds, that grown for snufi' [mi.'^irdi) in Idazro in the ( iiliachhand 
in eleven of the noighbonring village.s, and the ordinary tol/acco. 

Again the ordinary tobacco is of two kinds, that of the tidiachh being 
superior to that of the Sarwala atid Nala circles. The snuff tobacco 
owes its excellence to the Gandgarh spills, which give an additional 
fertility to the heavily manured well lands rotind the town of Hazro. 

Tobacco is sown from 15th January to the end of February in 
small seed beds protected from frost and the cold north winds, by 
reed screens erected on one side of and over]ap]ting the beds. 

When the season becomes warmer, and tin- seedlings are a few 
inches above the ground, they are planted out in plots. The crop 
is cut in the end of June. The best tol/acco is made into snuff by 
the Kashmiris and Aroras of Hazro. Thence it is exported 
through the Lawrencepur station to other j-zarts of the Punjaln 
especially Amritsar, and to Karachi. Snuff is also manufactured at 
Makhad and Pindigheli. The snuff habit is general in the District. 

The very best wells, which are thoroughly commanded by the 
Gandgarh spills, yield about 4(i ntannds of produce; but this is 
unusual. The ordinary snuff growing land will yield abotit 82 
maunds an acre, and an acre of ordinary tobacco about 24 mannds. 

The Sarwala and Kala yields are somewhat lower. Rs. 1 per mannd 
for snuff tobacco and Rs. 2-8-(> per mannd for ordinary tobacco are 
average rates. The price' of tobacco is falling with the spread of 
cultivation. 

Vegetables, a little nUi and dui.ishi- [Errihii Ims) nietluv and other rabi 
melons make up the rest of the rabi crops. Xone of these crops 
are of any importance. Melons are grown to some extent in the 
Chhachh on the moist lauds l/elow the Gandgarh monntaius. 

Safflower (kasumba) used to be cidtivated, btit has disappeared 
owing to the use of aniline dyes, ^h-fhru {Ti-iijmi'flu fun niirR^m m) 
is grown onlj^ in the Chhaclih and is used for fodder. 



inll'i I’lil njilriitil), the spiked Kh.ant crops 
millet, is everywhere the 
all-important autumn crop, 
though in Sarwala and the 
Jaiuial it is not one of the 
principal staples of the 
yeai-. fn Tallagang its 
importance is completely 
overshadowed by that of 
wheat. There the method 
of cultivation somewhat 
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CHAP.II A. resembles that in Rawalpindi. It is sown on unirrigated land, doing 
— particularly well on tlie manured lands around the village sites, 
Agriculture. ^yhicli it is probably grown more extensively than any other 
crop, even wheat. In Tallagang it is not, as a rule, cultivated on 
the W/'a'/a" Hand, where it is liable to injurious flooding, audit 
does but poorly, as a rule, on the ordinary mnira. But the great 
/>(f//rt-growing tract is the country between the Soan and the Kala 
Ciiitta, including the Attock Xala! I’liere the success of the agri- 
cultural year depends greatly on the hdjrn harvest, for the grain 
is the principal food of the people, and the stalks of the cattle. 
Failure of the hdji'd is not a disaster comparable to the failure of 
the wheat harvest, but it means a year of struggle and discomfort 
for the men and of positive distress for the cattle. To some 
extent fdrdinii'ii is an alterpative crop to hdjrn, and is nearly 
always sown in tlie hdjrK fields, but it is not possible for both to 
prosper, and, if one is to fail it is far better that a good hdjra crop 
should choke the tdrdmiva than that the bdjva should wither in 
the ground, leaving the tdrdmira to wait for the winter rain. In 
the Sil and Makhad circles bdjyn is an important irrigated crop, but 
only on the poor wells where maize will not grow. On such 
lands the yield of hdjyn is large, and the crop is fairly safe. On 
manured land bdjm is grown not in fallow land but in land which 
has already grown a crop of wheat or barley. There are excep- 
tions, however, for the rainfall is too uncertain for any definite 
course of rotation to be regularly followed, but the rule is that 
hdjra is not sown in fallow land. ^ 

Sowings take place in the latter half of May and in June or 
after the first heavy rain of the monsoon, and the crop is cut in 
September and the first half of October. The seed is about 
2 seers per acre sown broadcast. The best hdjra is grown with the 
stalks well apart from each other, so that the plough can be run 
between in August when the operation called sil, described at page 
143, is done. 

A common agricultural proverb on the proper method of grow- 
ing various crops runs as follows : — 

Moth Kupattal 
Til (jhaiie 
Dad fra}^ joicdr 
Giflion hdjra 
Dalaiir/a uttr har 

which signifies that imAh should be grown with the plants at a dis- 
tance from each other; til with them close together ; joirdr stalks 
at a frog’s leap distance from each other; hdjra stalks a span apart 
and cotton stalks separate one pace from each other. 

When the crop is ripening great care is taken to protect this 
and other kharlf crops from birds, a platform {manna) of wood or 
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„ , CHAP.ILA. 

dried mud being ei’ected, on which some one sits all day to guard' . — 
the crops. The ears {sitfa) are often plucked and roasted as soon 
as the grain forms. The average outturn is usually decidedly 
lower than that of wheat. 
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South of the Kala Chitta maize is not grown at all except on 

irrigated land. Tn Tallagang 
it is almost entii'cly unknown, 
the average area nnder maize 
each year not exceeding 50 
acres. Tn Fatteh Jang and 
Findigheb it is much the most 
important crop of the year 
on irrigated lands. The crop- 
ping in the Sarwala i.^ simi- 
lar to that in Fatteh Jang. 
But in the rest of Attock Tahsil maize is grown to a considerable 
extent on hdrdn i lands. It is, however, pre-eminently a crop for well 
lands. In cltdh'i lands of all kinds it is the favourite croj). It covers 
75 percent of the well land, 8o of the dht and 71 percent of the 
nahri in Attock Tahsil. The two varieties which are universally cul- 
tivated are the white and the yellow, called respectiAX'ly or 

vliifti and pili. The Attock Tahsil is the only Tahsil in which the 
American variety is grown and locally known as but 

must not be confused with that called / m/U/zo’ or /a ijariK'X, 

grown in Pindigheb. 

The favourite crop to follow maize is barley. It is generally 
admitted that wheat does not do well alternated with Indian 
corn, but in the Attock Xala wheat after maize has become more 
popular. 


ilaiz f 


In Fatteh Jang Tahsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tahsil it is sometimes the custom to alternate wheat and 
maize) being reaped about the last day of April, the land is then 
left fallow for a month, in June the land is ploughed and manured, 
and after this, as soon as the rainfall comes, three or four times 
more. Sowing takes place from the 1st to the loth August. If 
the rainfall is not opportune and the land irrigable, it is flooded 
seven days before sowing. In rlidlii lands weekly waterings take 
place till the crop is matured, (hidi is effecteil fortnightly; but if 
the rainfall is plentiful, ordinary weeiling i^ substituted. The 
crop matures in about two and half months. 


In the Attock Tahsil American corn is cultivated by tlie 
Malliiirs of Sarwala and is sown in May to June and rcapeil in 
July to August. At this sea.son the indigenous vaileties cannot lie 
cultivated. The land is ploughed three or four times and manured 
before sowing. Jf at the time of ploughing and before sowing time 
no manure is procurable, manuring is effected when the crop is 
about a foot liigh. If there is not an opportune i-ainfall, it is 
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usual in irrigated lands to water before sowing. (-luJi is effected 
Agriculture, when the cob is half grown, and again wdien about a yai'd high, 
and when the crop is formed in irrigated land.s, but in hardni lands 
furrowing (-s//) is substituted for (jodi wdien the crop is eighteen 
inches high. ISowing of the native seed takes })lace from 2drd 
July to ‘2nd August. 

The cobs form about the middle of October, and reach matu- 
rity at about the end of October. The stalk [fitmla) is then cut 
and collected in heajts {jihass.i) and exposed for a fortnight to the 
sun. The cobs are then separated from the stalk and peeled; the 
white variety reejnires plenty of manure. Dhaiiian a sort of 
masala, is occasionally sown after the last ;/<»//, but then the crop 
is not succeeded by barley. 

In Pindighel) tahsil maize is .sown about the 1 1th of l\Iay, and 
reaches maturity about the otii of August. Sometimes maize is 
again sown in the kharff, riitening about the 12th December. 
When maize is alternated with wlieat, the hind is left fallow for a 
crop in between, i-l-fasli system. When the wheat has been 
reaped, the land is watered and jtloughed, and the yellotv niakld, 
called ijai'iiia, sown, ft is cleared about the 6th August. The 
system of sowing is as follows. The land is watered, and when 
the surface has caked it is ploughed and harrowed tind the clods 
are smashed up ; the land is then furrowed, and holes called ehulca 
are made wdth a ramha. Two or three seeds are drop])ed into each 
hole. CtdiU and the destruction of insects have to be regularly 
effected. The hot weather crop is always poor, and, as has been 
mentioned, good successive crops of whea.t and iii ikld are not 
generally obtained. Very often the hot weather crop of maize is 
succeeded by hdjra in the kharff; a plough Avith two cattle is 
worked by one man. Manuring is generally done before the cold 
weather crop of maize, and ahvays befoj'o planting AA'heat or barley. 
This suffices for the whole year’s cour.se. Tavo or three days after 
the appearance of the ei’0]>, it is usual to Avater it, and (jodi is 
effected. Useless or poor j)]ants are reinoA'cd and given to the 
cattle. The hot AA’eather croj) matures about the 2iSth of August. 
The crop is then cut and collected in hea]).s ( ii/i tssa). The seeds 
are alloAved to dry in the skin, and the jdi issa is AA'atched at night. 
When dry, the cobs are separated from the stalks, and after two 
or three day.s’ more exposure, the seed is beaten from the core with 
clubs, and the best seed .set apart for soAving. The grain is win- 
noAved, and the core used for fuel and the stalks given to the 
cattle. 

The Malliars of Jkhlas g'roAv a fine cob. (food land and good 
hu.sbandry aiv both re(|uii-ed. 

1’he most .successful cultiA'ators of maize ai'C the IMalliars or 
Arams, a most industrious class, amt the best cultiA'ators in the 
District. Their succe.ss is obtained by constant ploughing before 
sowing; assiduous attention to the crop bv AA'eeding, <jedi ; and sil ; 
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and c'ai'c in tlie .selection of seed. Tlie finest seeds of the finest AP^n,A 
eo1)S are most carefully ])reserved for next year's sowing. Acriculture- 


The Awiins are also successful cultivators of maize, and very 
nearly rival the Malliars. Of course in maize cultivation, the 
amount of manure available, timely rainfall, and a judieiotts rota- 
tion of crops, are all most imjiortant factors; hut what is reijuired 
to improve the ([uality of tlie maize grown is a careful selection of 
seed by the cultivators, and the fostering care tlis[)layed by the 
Malliilrsin bringing their crop to maturity. 


Pulses are, at least in area, second in importance among the Pulses 


Por cent. 


khan'f crops to l>djra alone. 
They are Dtiimj, moth and 
mAxh (f’h'X.xonhois iniiiiijo, a^o- 
iiilifiiliiis, and r.xdiafos). The 
last is not common. In At- 
tock Tahsil iiunnj is slightly 
more jiopular than moth, but 
south of the Kala (,'hitta thp 
former is grown, in any 
(juantities, only in the Sil 
Scan circle of Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil. Generally more moth is grown than mninj, and especially in 
Pindigheb. The.se pulses are confined to the poorer rain lands. 
Moth in particular is an inferior crop grown in inferior land. 
They are nearly always grown as a mixture' with hajra, rhari or 
cotton, and are .sown immediately after rain in A}iril. They are 
easily grown and reipiire little labour. In the C'hhachh [udses 
take the place of tidjra which is hardly grown at all. 
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Moth is valued as food for horses and cattle. 'I'lie grain is an 
excellent substitute for gram, and the straw makes good fodder. 
Mnn(/ and )ioixh are used oidy as vegetables or di/. IS either crop is 
of much importance. 


Juicdi' or great 
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whole more jon'dr is grown 
than maize. Everywhere it 
is grown exclusively for fod- 
der, and is sown thick. The 
area under thi.s crop tends 
to increase as the grazing 
groiimls contract with the 
udvtince of cultivation. It 
if allowed to ripen, but it is seldom left to 
verv easily, trives no trouble, and with 
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favourable rains yields a good return ; but it succumbs to drought 
Agriculture, more easily than hdjiu. For this reason it is generally grown on 
good lands. The succulent stalks provide an imperfect substitute 
for sugarcane for chewing. 


Cotton. 


Sugarcane. 

Kuntad. 


Cotton {kniim) is grown on the best soils and on the 
I’er cent. worst. Ill all four tahsils 

, - the well-irrigated area under 

lo cotton is considerable, but 

2’^ much the greatest amount 

2 is grown on mobim. A good 

•j deal of the mhri land in the 

3 Attock Tahsil also is under 

t cotton. In Tallagang it is 

3 found on the wells, and on 

4 the inferior soils, including a 
great part of the newly broken 

|■(lJcfn•, sloping gritty .stuff of the poorest and roughest description. 
On such land the yield, if any, is miserably small, but the crop fills 
the ground for several years at little cost or ti'ouble. There is 
always some cotton grown in every village, not for .sale, but to meet 
personal re(iuiremeuts. Sowings take jdace in March and April. 
The seed is sown broadcast, but scantily, so that the plants shall 
not press upon each other. Furrowing (sil) is done after it has 
begun to come up, especially on irrigated lands, and pickings begin 
in the middle of September, and continue once a week throughout 
November. This is usually done by women and children. The 
husks are given to cattle, after roasting, with their chaff or other 
fodder. Cotton is a plant Avhich can be ratooned, and if another 
crop is desired, it is cut down in December. But this is not done 
on irrigated lands. On hdraiii lands it stands for two, and in Tal- 
lagang as a rule for three years, yielding best in the second year, 
Avhen the jfiants are more vigorous and bushy, and woi'st in the 
third year, when there is a great falling off Ijoth in quality and in 
quantity. If it is intended to take a different crop off the ground 
in succc.s.sion to cotton, as on irrigated lands, it is necessary to dig 
out the roots carefully, ft is in Tallagang .succeeded by /( r. On 
irrigated lands it is alwa\> a valuable crop. Too much rain is bad 
for it, and it grows best on average land which, tvhile not damp 
and waterlogged, should be fairly moist. It is both hardy of 
growth and exhausting to the soil.* 

Sugarcane grotvs only in Attock Tahsil, on rhdht and high 
class dht lands. AMierethe l)estcaueis groAvn the soil must be so 
good and the manuring so heavv that a second crop of onions, 
cucumbers, or, on a few wells near Hazro, even tobacco becomes 
possible. 
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Three kinds are cultivated — pivindhn, kio and xnlidrin. The 
and varieties are sold standing, ami are cut ujt and 
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eaten asgatu/t'i i for chewing. The kdu is a slender A’ariety of cane, 
from which the juice is extracted. Ptnnulha is the only cane grown 
in the Nala circle, and is there confined practically entirely to the 
rich airlands of Hasan Abdal and IVah. It is also produced in the 
well lands of Ha/.ro in the ridiachh, and on certain wells in eleA^en 
of the neighbouring villages. In the Sarwala it is not found as a 
rule at all, except in Hhirani, one f)f the twelve villages noted aboA^e, 
which runs up close on Hazro on the north, and spreads atvay into 
Sarwala sand on the south. Thus the bulk of the (’hhachh and 
Sartvala cane is kd<> and that of the Nala pan ml I/a. Except in 
Chhachh, its cultHation is not an imjiortant item in the husbandry 
of the District. In Chhachh planting takes place from 20th March 
to the end of April, and tlie cane is usually grown in lands from 
which cotton has been dug out in the preceding December, the 
ground being constantly ploughed up thereafter to ])ropare it for 
sugarcane. The best selected canes are tied into bundles and 
buried in the ground in the middle of October, and they are left in 
the ground until the time for planting arrives, 'riiey are then 
taken up and are carefully cut into lengths frotn six inches to one 
foot, each containing one or more knots. All inferior, bruised or 
blemished portions are rejected. These pieces are then planted 
horizontallyin the ground, which has been well ploughed and man- 
ured, about six inches under tlie surface, and the same distance 
apart. When this has been done ot'er the tvhole field to be ])lanted, 
water is at once let on to it, chiefly in order to obviate danger from 
white-ants. The land is then irrigated as frequently as may be, 
and godi or hoeing is done several times before the cane ripens. 
Also, if necessary, manure is thrown in June and July. From 
15th October onwards the cane ripens. 

The panndha or f^ahdrni A'arieties attain a height of from four 
to eight feet, and a diameter of from two and a half to four inches ; 
lido from three to six feet, with a thickness of from 1^ to inches. 
Sales of separate canes are made, however, before the crop is ripe, 
in the neighbouring Imzdrx by the end of September. Except in 
Chhachh, the crops are sold standing for sale in the hazdrK. In 
Chhachh, however, the juice is extracted by the cultivators. 

The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists of a 
hut or shed, a crushing press, an oven built under the shed, four 
or five feet deep and about three feet wide with a large iron vessel 
for boiling the sugar in, and sundry vessels tor receiving the juice. 
This oven and press are set up on the borders of the field, the cane 
is cut and carried direct to it, and in many jdaces in Chhachh, the 
cutting, pressing and boiling processes go on simultaneously. The 
press, which in this District is usually the Behea sugar-mill, is 
worked by one bullock or buffalo ; a man is required to feed 
the press with canes, and the juice runs off into earthenware 
vessels known as mnfhj. When four imf/iati are full, they are 


CHAP II.A 
Agriculture 
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—A ’ ' emptied into the kuriih or iron cauldron, and tlie furnace is then 
Agriculture- lighted beneath it ; the juice thus extracted is known as /vns. One 
man is required to managv the fire, and another to watch and 
stir the juice as it is heated up. When the juice becomes I’ed 
in colour, the fire is allowed to die out ; and the juice now of a 
much greater consistency is ladled out into^opmi V('ssels. When it 
has cooled, such portions of it as are white and ]nire are taken 
and rubbed by liand and purified thus into siiga]-. Those portions 
which are less clarified are made into y/o-. and rolled into balls 
weighing from lb to 2b /o/ A. 

From 3^ to 7 maunds of <jiir can be prepared in this way in 
the 24 hours. This process is completed in this District by i-5th 
December. Akanal of p.xn sugarcane in Chhachh, on the aver- 
age, yields 28 maunds of juice, giving about seven inaunds of (jm'. 
/V(XU yields about 2b maunds per kamil, yielding fire maunds of p'o-. 
Canes sold standing, to be disposed of piecemeal in the htci/ .s’ and 
not required for immediate sale, are buried in bundles and kept as 
late as the following June. Th(' juice of the I'dn variety is darker 
in colour and inferior to that of the other varieties. When hvi (jur 
sells for Es. a mauiid, /ix/inillix ,/iir will sell for Rs. 4 or Es. o. 

The largest area of sugarcane and the best crops are to be 
found in the villages round Hazro in the Attock Tahsil. Sugarcane 
fields in the immediate neighbourhood of Ha/a-o are veiw highly 
manured. Thirty loads of about three maunds per load will be 
thrown onto one kanal, that is, 7bb maunds per acre, costing one 
rupee per ten loads, or Rs. 24 per acre. In outlying villages as 
much manure as can be gathered is placed on the fields, Imt it is 
not usual to purcha-se it. The caiies, after the juice has been 
extracted, are used as fuel, and the leaves used as fodder for cattle. 


Other Kharif 
crops. 


Other khan'f crops include til, hemp, pe]iper, and 
crops, vegetables and a little fruit. 


other 


small 


The average yields per acre harvested of the variotts crops 
were carefully worked out at the various Settlements, and are all 
on record in the Settlement Reports. These outturns were 
calculated for assessment purposes, and intentionally err on the 
side of leniency. But they are on the whole fairly accurate but 
moderate estimates of the''average outturn. They are no doubt 
largely exceeded in a good year on all lands, and on the best lands 


in an average year. 


Many calamities reduce the yield. Drought is a constant dread. 
On the other hand rain damages the gram. High Avinds and hail 
lighten the wheat crop. Locusts and other insect-pests, rats, birds 
and wild animals all take toll. In dry seasons white-ants do harm. 
Weeds and various plant-diseases, such as rust, retard the crop. 
Even when the produce is brought home after suffering further 
loss on the threshing-floor (tvhich may be heavy if the weather is 
bad) the stored grain is liable to be attacked by weevils. 
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As the Settlement yields are scattered through three reports 
they are collected here for ease of reference : — 


"co 

Assessment circle 

Kiml nf land. 





Crops. 





a 

! 1- 

1 rf: 

1 

Wheat. 

>3 

! Ji: 

£ 

Gram. 

3 

'ce 

1 -a 

1 



' ; Irrigated 

520 

460 

120 2f«i 

i 4S0 

600 

! 

1 ••• 


H 

i Hail and Harani 



260 

l-’O loO 

300 

340 



5 * 


, I llaira and Kakar 

1 


140 

120 40 

160 

220 

i 300 

1 120 

i 



Chahi 

■ 000 


120 i 1-20 

400 

1 

! 480 

' 240 

120 



AM 

600 

320 

120 1 120 

400 

480 

240 

120 



Sailab 

4('0 

I'JO 

80 i 60 

200 

1 240 

240 

120 



Lipara ... 

400 

non 

1-20 100 

240 

i 300 

240 

120 



Las 

400 

120 

80 ■ (10 

240 

240 

240 

120 



Maira 

400 

120 

80 60 

200 

240 

240 

120 



Rakar 

400 

80 

40 40 

IGO 

i 200 

200 

, 80 

1 

1 

6 * 

! 

1 , Chabi 

5-0 

320 

120 

' 120 

400 

: 480 

' 280 

100 

2 1 

j 

■ AM 

520 

320 

120 

120 

400 

1 480 

280 

100 

1 

pO 1 

Sailab ... 

; 400 

120 


j 60 

100 

1 200 

200 

100 


■SI 

Lipara ... 

: 320 ' 

•200 

120 

lOii 

220 

1 280 

i 280 

lOO 

Cd 

QS 

Las 

1 400 i 

120 

80 

' 60 

220 

200 

, 200 

100 

H 

1 

Maira 

^ 400 


120 

80 

60 ; 

160 

; 200 

' 200 

100 

1 

t 

Rakar 

; 400 

1 

j 

80 

40 

10 

120 

160 

; 160 

80 



Chabi 

1 

' 720 

i 

360 

120 

1211 i 

400 

4^0 

210 

100 


“ 1 

Abi 

720 


360 

120 

120 i 

400 

440 

! 240 

100 


o 1 

Sailab 

1 400 

i 

240 

1‘0 

1 loo ■ 

300 

320 

, 240 

100 


CD ,{ 

Lipara ... 

400 


240 

120 

100 

260 

300 

240 

100 


§ 

Ltis 

1 400 


160 

80 

60 

240 

210 

240 

luo 


1 

Maira 

400 


160 

80 

6,0 

200 

240 

240 

100 

i 

t 

Rakar 

! tIOo 

1 

1 

80 

40 

40 

160 

' 200 

, 200 

80 

r 

r 

Chabi ... 

480 


320 

120 

120 ' 

400 

400 

280 

100 



Abi 

480 

i 

320 1 

120 

120 . 

400 

400 

280 

100 


'oS 1 

Sailab 

480 

j 

120 ; 

80 

1 (lO 1 

140 

160 

200 

100 


a 1 

Lip4ra ... 

4>0 

, 

200 ■ 

120 

i ion 

240 

280 

280 

100 


^ 1 

Las 

480 

\ 

120 : 

80 

60 

180 

160 

200 

100 


1 

Maira 

4S0 

1 

120 i 

8') 

: 60 . 

140 

160 

200 

100 


( 

Rakar 

480 

1 

1 

80 

40 

1 

120 

120 

160 

80 


( 

Chahi 

480 

i 

320 

120 

) 

120 

360 

400 

240 

80 


'6 1 

AM 

480 

1 

320 

120 

120 

360 , 

400 i 

240 

80 

H 

S 1 

Sailab ... 

480 1 

100 

80 

60 

120 1 

140 

160 

80 

O 

■! 

Lipara ... 

480 


200 

120 

100 i 

200 ' 

240 

240 

80 

a 


Las 

480 


100 

80 

60 

160 i 

160 ' 

160 

80 

z 


Maira 

480 


lOT ! 

80 

60 , 

120 1 

140 i 

160 

80 

£ 

1 

Rakar ... 

480 


60 

40 

40 , 

80 

120 i 

120 

80 



CbM ... 

5-20 


.360 

120 

120 ! 

380 

400 ! 

240 

100 



Abi 

;5-20 


360 i 

120 

120 

380 

400j 

240 1 

100 



SMblb ... 

.?*)0 


T2'> i 

80 

60 

140 

160 

IbO : 

100 



Lipara ... 

300 


200 ■ 

120 

10,1 ' 

20m 1 

20m 

240 

ir>o 



Las 

3-20 


120 : 

SO 

()0 

180 

160 

180 1 

Uio 


1 

Maira 

300 


120 

80 

60 

140 

no 

180 

liiu 


t 

Rakar 

300 


80 

40 

40 , 

1 

100 

120 

120 

80 
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■ 



CK0]'8. 




Tahsil. 

3 

a 

co 

03 

43 

as 

< 

Kind of laud. 

N 

I 

I 

a 

i 

^3 

. 

1 

1^ 

liarley. 

S 

2 

a 

U, 

a 

b. 

'33 

( 

1 

1 

S' f 
|1 

i ( 

1? j 

Chahi 

Sailab ... 
ilaira 

Cliahi 
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440 I 
dSd I 

040 i 
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4(H> 

480 
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240 
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... 
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■■ 

tri ! 

j 

Abi 
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360 
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Sailab 

40o 

240 



280 

300 


... 


«3 ( 

au \ 

ilaira 

'M) 

160 



160 

160 

200 

100 

< 1 











1 

( 

Chahf 

SUO , 




400 

480 



1 

a I 

Abi . . 

800 ' 




400 

480 


240 

1 


Nahri 

400 

200 


... 

280 

300 


1 

^ I 

Sailab 

400 

240 


... 

300 

320 



1 


Maira 

20(> i 

I 

200 


... 

240 

240 

240 

160 


Kxteii-ion of present (1900) cultivated area is 29 per cent more than 

cuituatioii. twenty years ago. The increase is not uniform throughout 

the District. Conditions differ veiy largely especially north and 
south of the Kala Chitta. In Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang the 
land is held by large proprietors cultivating through tenants. 
The increase of cultivation in these two-tahsils between first and 
second Settlements and between the second and third Settlements 


is shown beloAv : — 


Increase per cent of culti\atp(l .irea between. 

y', 


cc 

CO 

Tulisil Fatteh 

Jaiig. 

'O 

a 

a 

~s 

^6 

03 

rM 

53 

m 

Tahsil Pindigheb. 

Firft Settlement and second Sefl'«‘inent 
(l8o7— Gland 

12 

00 

19 

I 

1 66 

58 

49 

67 

63 

Sec'^ud Settlemf^iit and new me.-surements 
( 18SU— 85 find Idd2— d7 

0 

10 

o 

7 

5 

10 

1 

3 


The check in the rate of increase of cultivation in every 
circle, and especially in the Sil, is very marked. There is no 
doubt that the feverish extension of cultivation which marked the 
period of the first Settlement has passed away, and is not likely 
to return. The tenant difficulty is increasing, and the area under 
cultivation depends far more on the pressure of the tenants on 
the soil than on any efforts which the owners may make to 
extend their cultivation. There is still plenty of waste waiting 
the plough, but the avei-age owner is not industrious himself and 
not considerate to his tenants, while the average tenant has as 
much as he can cultivate already. 
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In Attock tahsil, on the other hand, the waste available for 
cultivation is small, and what there is is poor. Between the Agricultnre. 
second (1885) and third Settlements (19(»2) the cultivated area 
increased in the Chhachh bv 5-5 per cent, in the Sarwala by lO'h 
per cent, and in the Xala circle by o’S per cent. But the new 
cultivation is of very inferior (piality, including’ the mon.se-eaten 
lands along the Indus oi- the skirts of the Cliel stream where the 
soil is impregnated with salts, be.sides here and there fields 
rescued from the hill slopes or the .sides of ravines. In tlie Nala 
circle the increase of cultivation has been retarded by a heavy 
falling off in the villages along the Haro, a big slice of whose 
lands has been lost Ity diluvion. I7i Tallagang cultivation increased 
22-7 per cent, between 1878-7'.> and I8‘»li-U0 and tlie increase is 
still going on. But everywhere the new cultivation is for the 
most part greatly inferior to the old. All the good land, at least 
in Attock and Tallagang, was bronglit imder tlie plough long ago, 
and much of the new stuff is so jioor that it can hardly re})ay the 
cost of cultivation. In these two tahsils the increase in cultivated 
area gives-little guide to the increase in the resources of the people. 

Here and there waste that will make fair cultivation does exist, 
but in the ordinary village this is not the case. In Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb, on the other hand, there is still great scope for 
extension, but there is little hope that the occasion will be 
improved. 

With regard to the method in which land ajiparently almost 
unculturable is brought under cultivation. Major Wace, who .settled 
Tallagang Tahsil, then a part of Jheluni District, made the 
following remarks : — 

“ The method by which cultivation is now extending in the 
west half of tahsil Jlielutn, in tah.sil Chakwal and Tallagang, and in 
the hill circle of tahsil Pind Darlan Kluin, and in which it has been 
extending during the [last fifteen years, i.s peculiar to this part of 
the Punjab. These portions of the District are elevated plateaux 
intersected by ravines. The ravines cut back in countless little 
branches into the plateaux and the lands reclaimed are largely 
those which form the beds and sides of these little ravines, or the 
sloping lands which lie at the foot of the low ranges of hills. These 
lands are correctly described as unculturable in their natural state. 

They are rendered culturable by a laborious ]u-ocess of levelling 
down and banking up. They were originally for the most part . 
recorded as village common : but since the Regular Settlement was 
made there have been continual partitions of them all over the 
country. And when partitioned, the owners reclaim them, not by 
an expenditure of capital, but by .steady industry. The upper 
banks are broken dowm, the lower ends of the slopes are banked 
up and the beds are dammed. Every means is adopted to lev^el 
unequalities and to prevent the rains from washing away the soil 
that is broken down. Occasionallv down comes heavv rain and 
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^ ’ ■ breaks tlie lower slopes anti dams on Avdiicli so much pains have 

Agriculture, been spent and washes away a great tpiantity of valuable soil : and 
the cultivators have to do almost half their work of I'cclaiming and 
levelling over again. And so they have worked on perseveringly 
and nnweariedly for the last fifteen year.s ; till when the new 
measurements come, and we add up the total area cultivated, we 
are astonished at the gross amount of land that has Ijeen reclaimed, 
and wonder how the jirevions Settlement Officer can have so short 
estimated the prospects of extended cultivation. Well so far so 
good ; only let n.s take care how we assess this new cultivation. 
A great portion of it i.s in a very unformed state ; and if we put 
too much revenue on it, the peoj^Ie will lose heart and throw it 
up. Treat it lightly, and they will not feel its assessment ; and 
will go on as before steadily i-eclaiming nnculturable land, till very 
likely, thirty years hence, the Settlement Officer of the day will 
wonder how it came about that I repeated my pi-edecessor’s short 
estimate, and returned so much land as nnculturable. In other 
districts the land returned as cnlturable is land which any one 
would be glad to have ; but that reclaimed in this District is stuff 
which no ordinary out.sider would think worth asking for ; but the 
resident cultivators break it down, level it, and embank it year by 
year, till in course of time the new land.s are as fine as, and some- 
times finer than, the old.” 

Laud im- North of the Kala Chitta loans for improvements are made 

^roveaent chiefly for the sinking and rejaair of wells, south of the Kala 
“ ■ Ghitta for the construction of embankments. Statistics are given 
in Table 20 of the second volume. In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb 
there is not the same necessity for loans as elsewhei’e. Most of 
the land is cultivated by tenants under large and prosperous 
proprietoi’S, who are themselves able to aft'ortl all the assistance 
required. In the Makhad ilaka embankments are often built 
with savings made in rtovernnient seiwice. In Attock Talisil 
the annual average of loams granted has been about Rs. o,000, 
but in the year !'.)( iJ-tL’l, when Settlement wa.s in progress, the 
loans rose to Rs. fn the Cliliachh alone Rs. r)l,!)t)(l were 

distributed by the .Settlement staff for well siTiking. Seventy-six 
new wells were sunk and 27 put in repair. In Sarwala the loans 
amounted to Rs. 15,8(»0 for the construction of 24 new wells and 
the repair of (5 old ones. In the Nala, where there is very little 
room for further well extension, it was not considered worth while 
to distribute loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act. There 
is still room for a further spread of well cultivation, and loans 
continue to be given. The.se loans are usually properly a])plied, 
and are not difficult of j’ecovery. 

In Tallagaug also considerably nioi'e loans than usual were 
distributed during Settlement to assist in the construction of 
enbankmeuts. Since the formation nf this District this tahsil has 
shared more fully than before in the loans distributed, and can 
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loi'iculturists’ Loans Act are made mostly in 

^ . _ _ _ •- nsts Loans 


still make nse of all the loans it can get. 
and the loans are popular. 

Loans imdei- the 

petty grants, and ostensibly for the purchase of Imllocks or seed. .^ct. 
The necessity for tliem yaries with the nature of the season. In 
good or ayerage years the amounts distributed are small, but in bad 
years, the reser\'e resources of the people being insufficient, yery 
general loans are necessary. The liai’vests of lS(t()-b7 andlSbP- 
IbOO Avere ev'erywhere bad, and in l()0l-‘2-d 'Fatteh Jang and 
Pindigheb did not do well. The tigui-es in the inargin giye the 

loans for these years. In Attock these 


CHAF-II.A. 


1896-97 

1899-00 

1902-03 


Fa. 

27,738 

59,870 

26,115 


loans are yery seldom required. During 


bad year 189(3-1*7. 
seeds and bullocks 
recovery is often difficult. 

There are no agricultural 


the last twenty years, considerable 
adimnces were made only in the very 
Unfortunately loans granted for purchase of 
are A’ery generally misajiplied. and their 


banks in the District, and it is .Agricultural 


doubtful if they could be established Avith any succc.ss. They might 
do Avell in Tallagang, but not elseAvhere. 


Bauks. 


Agricultural indebtedness \-aries A'ery largely from tahsil to Agricultural 
tahsil and OA'en Avithin tahsil from circle to circle. In the Chhachli 
the position of the zaminddr^ is A'ery strong. A hat mortgage 
there is is due either to indiAndual improvidence, or else to absen- 
teeism. When a Pathan goes on seiwice, he protects his land from 
his relatives by mortgaging it to a stranger. There are always 
members of agricultural tribes ready to take it up, and there is a 
healthy give and take in the matter. I, nder 8 per cent of the total 
cultivation is mortgaged. (38 per cent of the total mortgaged land 
is mortgaged to members of agricultural tribes, and only 19 per 
cent to Hindu money-lenders, nor is thei-o an undue proportion 
of well lands hyiAOtliecated. As with moitgages so Avith sales. 

Between second and thiril reguhir Settlements just under 4 per 
cent of the total cultiA'ated area changed hands, and of this 
amount 76 per cent Avas taken by members of agricultural tribes. 

The condition of the Sai’Avala is very similar. BetAveeu tlie 
two Settlements under 4 per cent of the cultivated area Avas sold, 

89 per cent of the total transferred area going to memljers of 
agricultural tribes. The mortgages, as in the Chhachli, are largely 
commercial transactions. Less than -> per cent of the total 
cultiAuted area is mortgaged, and Hindus hold only 1 (3 per cent 
of the lands undei’ moidgage. 

In these two circles the camiuddrs are ])ractically completely 
free from embarrassment. But the Altock .\ala circle is different. 

As a Avhole the circle is a lame wne. It is oAviied by large, but, on 
the Avhole, weak proprietors. It is liurdened to the e.xtent of 2b 
per cent AAuth unproductiAV occupancy tenant<. and on an aA'crage 
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1 ’ ■ 37 per cent of the unirrigated crops fail to come to maturity. 

Agricnlture. Though the circle is not yet heavily indebted the ])rocess had 
commenced rvhen the Land Alienation Act was introduced, and 16 
per cent of the total cultivated area is under mortgage. Hindus 
hold 57 per cent of the mortgaged area, and the majority of the 
mortgages are due, not, as in the rest of Attock Tahsil, to 
convenience, but to real financial embarrassment. 

In Fatteh Jang generally there is no cause for :inxietv about 
the alienations, nor are the ])eople genei-ally embarrassed. Among 
the Ghebas transfers are very small, and even among the Khattars 
Avith their mad exti-avagance alienations are not A'ery large. The 
largest percentage of transfers is in the Sil Soan, but there the 
Alpiiils and AAvans are a steady, thrifty lot, quite capable of 
looking after themselves, so that while Hindus in that circle hold 
5 per cent out of 7 per cent of the mortgages, they have acquired 
only 4 per cent out of ll-jier cent of the sales. In Pindigheb the 
state of the alienations is really serious aiul money-lenders have 
in many parts of the tahsil ac(iuired a commanding position, 
which enables them to harry the peo])le almost as thev will. A 
comparison betAveen Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb can be made 
from the folloAving statement, which shoAvs for each circle the 
percentages of the cultiA’ated area sold, and now under mortgage, 
together Avith the aA'erage transfer ju'ice jjer acre : — 
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G8 

0 

44 

a 1 
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G4 1 

12 

19 

16 
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10 
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In no part of the old Rawalpindi Uistrict was the Alienation 
Act so sorely needed as in Pindigheb. It must also be remembered 
that in that tahsil there are large proprietors, like the Jklaliks 
of Pindigheb and tlie chief Maliks of Khunda, who own many 
Aullages, and tliese, so far from selling land, are buying in all 
directions, ff their A'illages awi'c excluded the ])roportion of 
transfers in the aa'IioIc tahsil Avould be thucIi higher than is shoAvn 
by the figiires aboA'c. In order to indicate I'oughly the state of 
transfers among indiA'idual tribes, alienation figaires of 13 Khattar 
A’illages and 3/ AAA’au A'illages have been excerpted Avith the result 
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shown below, the percentages of transfers being the transfers of — 1 ’ 


cultivated area ; — 

Awan. 

Kli attar. 

Agricultnre. 

Under mortgage 

... 20 

18 


Sold 

... 12 

11 


Total 

... .12 

29 



Of these transfers far the greatest part is to money-lenders. 
In the Awan tract, we find }noney-lenders ruling the villages, 
raising the old cnstomary rents, taking a share of the straw, 
breaking up grazing lauds, exacting enormous usuiy, and attach- 
ing the plough cattle and selling the houses of their debtors. The 
Alienation Act has done much to stop all this, the Settlement has 
done something, and it is to be hoped that the civil law and the 
revenue administratioji of the new District will be more under 
control than has been the case in the past. The causes of aliena- 
tions are two-fold. The Khattars and Jodhras are not self- 
cultivating and oidy take to cultivation when they cannot continue 
to make a living by employing tenants and servants. By the 
time that the step is taken and the landowno’ has ceased in his 
own estimation to be a gentleman, and has become a peasant, it 
may be that a load of debt has been accumulated which can never 
be liquidated. Sons are born and families s])lit up, and each 
branch tries to keep up the style, the horses, the hawks, and the 
servants, to which they were accustomed in their youth. When, 
among the Khattars, litigation and dissipation are added to other 
expenses it is not remarkable that families go under. The Awans 
however, are neither lazy nor extravagant They are simply 
unfortunate. Alienation and debt among them are not new, for 
the mortgages of total area in the Jandal Circle have decreased 
since Revised Settlement. They are in debt because no peasant 
proprietary can expect to keep out of debt in a tract where good 
years are few and bad years many, where there are no extraneous 
sources of income, and where the cattle and the children have to 
be fed in good years and in bad years alike. The land revenue is 
not of much consequence in determining debt. Suspensions have 
been given continually and liberally, and it is certain that in a 
good year the revenue is nothing and its incidence hardly felt. 
IkKept in a few village.^, Avhere measurements Avere wrong or the 
statistics wrong, the land revenue i.s not high, but the great 
increase taken at Revised Settlement in a poor and struggling 
tract has not justified itself, and the subsequent history of the 
tract has verified the gloomy expectation.s of .some of the officers 
who noted on the assessment proposals of the Settlement. Talla- 
gang is a good deal better off than Pindigheb and a good deal 
Avorse off than Fatteh Jang. Ten per cent of the total cultivation 
is under mortgage, 7 per cent being mortgaged to mhuLur^ and 
3 per cent to zamlntldru. Between second (1878-79) and third 
(1899-1900) Settlements 8 per cent of the total cultivation was 
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The unsecured debt in 1898 tvas estimated at 
1-12-7 per acre of cultivation. But the tahsil 


Prices 

realised. 


*is not unprosperous. Parts of it are ranch involved and raise the 
rate, but considerable portions are for the pi-esent times 

the impres- 


general 


remarkably free from debt, and, as a whole, it gives 
sion of freedom from serious embarrassment except where extra- 
vagance is the cause of it. I'lie extent to which tht' cultivated 
area in each tahsil is mortgaged is shown l)eloAV : — 

Xame of Tahsil. Area in acres. 

Attock ... ... ... 1,398 

Pindigheb ... ... ... 1,979 

Fatteh Jang ... ... ... 370 

Tallagang ... ... ... 2,067 

Total ... 5,814 

Generali}’ the District is not seriously embarrassed. Things 
are worst in Pindigheb Tahsil. I’hen come the Attock iSTala and 
parts of Tallagang. Elsewhei’e the agricultural population easily 
holds its own. Indebtedness does not depend much upon the pitch 
of the revenue or, except in the Jamhil and IVIakhad ilakas, on 
natural advantages, but almost entirely on the varying degrees in 
which thrift is practised or neglected. Debt often begins in extra- 
vagance on domestic occasions or in rtiinous litigation. Perhaps 
the cattle die through drought or sickness. In days of prosperity 
no provision has been made to provide a reserve for bad seasons, 
and there is only the money-lender to whom to go. Once in his 
clutches escape is difficult. Even a trifling debt, fostered by his 
wiles and swollen by means of heavy compound interest before 
long becomes a crushing burden. Most of the mortgages appear 
to take place in the four months of July, August, December and 
January, when the revenue is being realised, but that does not 
prove that indebtedness is due to the severity of the assessment. 
The fact of having to find a given sum by a certain date does 
lead to many transfers, but the man who mortgages his land to 
pay Rs. 30 would probably not refrain from doing so if he had to 
pay Rs. 20 or less. There are other reasons also for the large 
number of transfers registered in the demand months ; balances 
are struck at those seasons, and the zammdar has more leisure to 
attend at the tahsil than at other times. 

The increase in the value of land in all circles is very striking. 

The aA’erage prices at which 
sales were effected in 1900 — 
1906 are given in the margin 
in comparison with mort- 
gage prices. True mort- 
gage and sale prices are 
almo-st impossible of ascer- 
tainment. The former are 
swollen by the accumulations 


Year. 

1 

j Sal. 

Mortgage 

1 

per acre. 


1 

Ks. 

K-i. 

1900-1901 

31 

25 

1901-02 .. ... 1 

33 

21 

1902-03 ., i 

16 

20 

1903-04 ... . i 

22 

21 

1904-05 ... ... ! 

32 

18 

1905-06 ... ... 1 

47 

24 
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of interest, and a substantial addition is always made to the 

latter to keep off pre-emptors. But, even though the figures are Agriculture. 

not quite reliable, it is beyond doubt that the value of land has 

risen enormously. In Tallagang sale prices rose in the twenty 

years 1878 — 1898 from Rs. 9 to Rs. 26 and mortgage jirices from 

Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre. Land in the Chhachh that in 1885 sold 

for Rs. 23 or was mortgaged for Rs. 32 an acre is now sold for 

Rs. 175 and mortgaged for Rs. 97. In the Sarwala the average 

mortgage and sale money per acre now stand at 72 and 127 times 

the land revenue. The average sale money per acre cultivated 

comes to Rs. 63. The sale price in 1885 was Rs. 30 per acre. 

The passing of the Land Alienation Act for some time depressed the 
selling value of land, but prices have now regained their former 
levels. 


The usual rate of interest to zaniinilxr borrowers is 25 per 
cent per annum. To ordinary shop-keepers of good credit the 
usual rate is 1 percent per mensem or in some cases twelve annas. 
The following accounts of the methods of money-lenders is taken 
from the Shahpur Gazetteer, but is accurate for at least the 
southern half of this District. 


R.itea of 
Interest. 


The better class of Hindu and Sikh bankers and shop-keepers, 
keep three account books (raid), (1) the day-book {si'ihr, 2W’chim 
or bandi), in which all transactions are recorded day by day as 
they occur; (2) the cash-book (roldr), in which only cash transac- 
tions are entered as they occur ; and (3) the ledger (flidta valii or 
simply void), in which each client’s account (lehha) is written up 
from the day-book at the shop-keeper’s leisure. The great 
majority of shop-keepers, however, keep up only the ledger, 
making entries in it from memory or from rough notes which are 
destroyed, so that there is no means of checking the entries. 
The ledger {rahi) is kept in the form of loose leaves fastened 
together lengthwise in such a way that a leaf can easily be 
extracted without detection. Each page {panna) has its number 
(angg), and it is usual, on opening a new ledger, to get a 
Brahman to imprint on the seventh page a coloured picture of 
Ganesh and his rat, adding the invocation “ Om Smsti Ganeshdya- 
nama ” with the date and a blessing. The account of each client 
shows on the left side the debits or out-goings, and on the right 
side the credits (dgit). Generally, once a year the balance {bald) 
is struck, intrest (redj) charged, and the net balance carried for- 
ward to a new account. As the peasant who has his dealings 
with the shop-keeper is often utterly ignorant of accounts 

and very careless, he is often taken advantage of by the shop- 
keeper who will, as occasions offers, 

(1) dole out old grain of sorts for food purposes in the 
cold season, and take repayment at harvest time, a 
few months later, in wheat or its money equivalent, 
plus from 25 to 50 per cent interest ; 


z 
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— - ’ ’ (2) exact full repayment on tlie tliresliing-lloor, leaving the 

Agriculture. customer insufficient grain wherefrom to ])ay his land 

revenue and feed himself till next harvest ; 

(3) a month or so later pay his debtor’s land revenue, and, 

taking advantage of his necessity, charge him at least 
the highest average rate for money lent ; 

(4) take one anna per rupee as discount {haft or fjacld 

chliora) when making a loan, but charge interest on the 
discount ; 

(5) cut six months’ interest out of a loan, and record the 

gross sum as a loan free of interest for six months ; 

(6) cause the debtor to go before the Sub-Registrar and 

state that he had received the whole loan in cash, 
whereas, in fact, the amount was chiefly made up of 
simple and compound interest ; 

(7) misrepresent debts in the ledger by entering inferior 

grains as if wheat; 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no 

or short interest on credits in cash, and cause the 
customer to believe, when he is making a payment to 
account, that a concession of grace has been made 
when a small remission is credited to him out of the 
interest due (c/thof or r/mr) ; 

(9) generally keep accounts in a loose, unintelligible, way 

which make the separation of interest from principal 
impossible ; 

(10) keep only a ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-book, in 

loose sheets or book form, and Avrite up the former at 
any time ; 

(11) strike the balance in a casual way, naming as present 

one or two Avitnesses, either brother lenders or men of 
the class known as “ four-anna Avitnesses 

(12) charge a full year’s interest on grain or money lent a 

feAV months or even Aveeks before the striking of 
balance. 

The usual rate of interest charged betAveen bankers of good 
credit on bills of exchange {linudi) is one pice per day for ■ 
Rs. 100 = 7^ annas per cent per mensem, nearly 6 per cent per 
annum. On ordinary loans to shop-keepers of good credit the usual 
rate is one per cent per mensem = 12 per cent per annum. But 
a peasant rarely gets a loan at less than one pice per rupee per 
mensem, or Rs. 18f per cent per annum; and often -the rate 
charged is 24 or 36 per annum ; and with the aid of the methods 
of calculation detailed aboA*e, the money-lender often so manages 
his accounts that a good solvent customer’s money debt is doubled 
inside three years, and his grain debt inside two years ; and if the 
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lender be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtor exceptionally help- 

less and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an even shorter period. Agriculture 

There is nothing peculiar about the cattle of the District stock, 
except in Tallagang, where there are many fine beasts, mixed, 
however, with a great number of average or inferior animals. 
Elsewhere the cattle resemble the poor class animals of Rawal- 
pindi District. The Tallagang breed was described at length by 
Veterinary Captain Gunn, C.V.D.,in his report for the year 1898-99 
on the live-stock of Jhelum District, and from that report the 
following information is taken. 

The average height of the better class of Tallagang bullocks 
is 51 inches behind the hump, with splendid chest measurement 
(a sure sign of power), as much as 77 inches on tlie average. The 
corresponding measurements for four-year old siege train 
bullocks at Kessiir are 47 and 58 inches. The breed is (piite a 
distinctive one and it is not found further south, nor even in the 
adjoining parts of the Rawalpindi District, where the cattle are 
of a very poor class. The excellence of this breed seems to be 
the result more of good luck than management, for as in the rest 
of the District, so here, breeding is not carried on according to 
organized principles, but haphazard, the young males running with 
the herd until they are about 3 or 3| years old, when they are 
emasculated. The people recognize that this is not a satisfactory 
arrangement, but are unwilling individually to do anything to 
improve matters. It is suggested that young males should not be 
allowed to run loose uidess approved and branded, Avhile the 
produce of suitable Hissar bulls might bo turned loose with the 
herds. The few Hissar l)ulls hitherto tried do not seem to have 
been a success, their pi'ogeny being tall, leggy, shallow-chested 
animals, requiiang more feed than the local stock, and possessing 
less stamina. The zami'ndars look after their cattle very well, 
and their good quality may be due to the care with which they 
have been tended in successive generations. In favourable seasons 
the grazing is sufficient and of good quality. Working cattle are 
home-fed more or less throughout the year, but at certain times 
all have to be kept off the fields, and for months at a time are 
practically all stall-fed, and only leave the home enclosure when 
driven to water. The ordinary food in the spring is green sarsoii 
and tdrdimra, mixed with dry chopped hajca ov joirdr stalks. Bliusa 
is mostly used in May to July, mixed with green cluirri if the 
season permits. After that the feed is t/djca and rhjrri, green up 
to the end of September, and dry afterwards up to February, 
with wheat and pulse straw, as available. Favourite buffaloes and 
cows are given oil-cake and vai-ious gi-ains, animals doing hard 
work on the wells, etc., also getting a grain ration if possible. 

Cows are treated with little consideration, being often made 
to drag the plough. They come into season at about 21- years, 
and breed at They ai’e poor milkers, ghung only about one to 
two seers a dav. 

t/ 
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The characteristics of the breed are moderate size, flat fore- 
Agricultuie. }i0ads, short horns, square bodies and fairly level backs, deep 
chests and very long tails, Avith a big tuft of hair at the end of them. 

The better class of bullock bred in Tallagang is much in 
I'equest doAvn countiy in Sialkot, GujranAvala and Amritsai- and a 
considerable export trade is carried on. The stock is usually 
bought up on the spot by traders, mostly Hindus from the Bannu 
District, or men of the Attock Chhachh. The beasts intended for 
sale are exceedingly Avell cared for and realize high profits. The 
estimated annual sales of stock from Tallagang are 300 head, the 
average price being about Es. 40 per head. 

The cattle of the rest of the District are of a xery pool' breed. 
They are fed much as described aboA'e. The coavs are Amry poor 
milk giA^ers, and coavs for milk are freely imported from other dis- 
tricts. Coavs drop from four to scA^en cables before going barren. 

Cattle diseases are at times A^erv prevalent in this District, 
and are often very fatal. Blet'en ditferent diseases are reported 
to be knoAvn. The most fatal are — 

Gari or ghofu, a sAA-elling of the glands; animals thus affected 
rarely surAUA^e. The only attempt made to cure it is by pronounc- 
ing spells over the animal. It is infectious. 

Tak or taku, AA'hich comes at all seasons ; the animal ceases to 
eat, the body SAvells, and the skin becomes limp, and the tempera- 
ture falls. 

Bari zalunat, ov ivah, a kind of dy.sentery. Wak also is noAV 
used for rinderpest. 

Mokhuc, the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected are 
carefully separated from the others. 

Pluruii, accompanied by cough. 

Uhakh; a disease of the mouth. 

G/tiiij, 2 ^ilrJn, tali and till, the last a di.sease of the spleen, are 
A'eruacular names for less common affections. tVhen kine are 
afl:'ectcd Avith niukliur, it is considered very beneficial to hunt doAAm 
a jackal AA'ith dogs, and then to di'ag his dead body round the 
affected animals. 

The buffaloes of the District, like other horned cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are uscaI for ploughing, and more 
commonly in the Avoi'king of Avells. 

CoAV buffaloes gAe more milk than coaa's, from tAVo seers up 
to as much as tAvelve seei's per diem, and droj) from five to eight 
calA’es. They are fed much as other cattle ; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after Avhen in milk than other kinds. Milk 
buffaloes cost from Rs. 1-5 upAvards ; eA'en Rs. 100 aauU be given 
for a very good one. The male costs much less, from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 40. 
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Camels are found in considerable numbers in all tabsils, and — ’ ■ 
in all circles, except the Chhaclih. They are common in many 
parts of Tallagang, and many of the big Maliks of Pindigheb and 
Fatteh Jang own lai-ge numbers, from Avhich they derive consider- 
/ able profit. They are all paek animals, highly bred i-iding camels 
/ being quite unknown. But they are a fine breed, the keeping of 
/ them is encouraged Ijy the proximity of two cantonments. Their 
numbers, however, tend to decrease with the opening of new 
railways. A considerable number are enqiloyed on the grain routes, 
especially to Gujar Khan and the stations on the Mari-Attock 
Eailway. Only in Attock are their numbers increasing. The 
total number within the District is a little over seven thousand. 

Camels are made to carry light loads when two years old, and 
are considered full grown at seven years. While still at the 
mother’s foot, the young camel is known as fmln or liltdk. From 
this period up to two years as ; Avhen three years old as 

tirhdni four years duk ; five years as rhurlw, six years as rJihiiiiia ; 
seven years and upwards as jairdn. They usually work until 
twelve years old. They browse on trees and shrubs, such as jand 
and phiilaa, and occasionally get tdrdoiira and green moth, of both 
of which they are very fond. The absence of carts, except on the 
metalled roads, makes camels peculiarly valuable in this District. 

The price varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 120 ; a fair average beast can 
be purchased for Rs. 70 to Rs. 80. The camels of this District 
are rarely ridden and do not make good san-di’i camels, but they 
are strong and enduring, and excellent beasts of burden. 

The diseases from which camels suiter much in tliis District 
are — 

MuicdiU main, from cold or wind stroke. * 

Akar, under which the animal becomes almost I'igid. 

Jo(ja, a very fatal disease, considered very infectious, in 
which the ndiole body swells, and the animal cannot eat. 

Fira, accompanied by eruptiom on the skin. 

The District has a certain reputation for horse-breeding. Seve- uorses. 
ral parts are well suited for the purpose, and many good animals 
are annually produced. In Colonel Cracroft’s time tlie horses of 
Jandal were noted for their blood and wiry strength, the village of 
Mithiafin particular having a great reputation, but now there are 
very few horses in that circle. The chief hoi-se-breeding tracts are 
the Sil ilaka of Pindigheb, the Gheb ilaka of Fatteh Jang, 
the Khattar tract north of the Kala Cliitta range in Attock and 
Fatteh Jang Tahsils, and jjarts of Tallagang; bvit horse-breeding is 
by no means confined to these tracts. In the Xarrara hills a breed 
of small, hardy, wiry horses is found, which are much prized, but 
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Agriculture, and ponies are diminishing and the breed.s are probably deteriorat- 
ing. Owing to the spread of cultivation the horses are allowed 
much less liberty than formerly, and the method of tethering the 
stock is very bad. Within recent years many of the best mares 
have been drafted off to the Jhelum Canal Colony, but as the 
colony now provides its own replacements the drain has ceased and 
some improvement may be expected. Mule-breeding also has made 
great progress at the expense of horse-breeding, as the profits are 
quicker, more cei-tain, and moi-e easily earned. The Ghebas and 
Jodhras and the AwanMalliks are still great horse-breeders and the 
large owners still keep up considerable studs, but division of 
holdings and bad seasons have had their effect, so that the number 
of good mares lias diminished and is diminishing. There is little 
profit in horse-breeding. It is simply a question of love of horses 
and love of show, and when hard times come the number of horses 
has to be diminished. Horses are useless to the small zamfndar. 
He does not require them to ride, and they are not employed in 
any way in the husbandry of his fields. He can, therefore, only 
keep them to sell at a profit. Consequently many of the animals 
bred in the District are sold very young, either to Government 
officers or across the Indus or wherever there is a demand for 
them. Some of the horses of the District are fast, and nearly all 
are remarkably enduring and able to go over the stoniest ground 
without shoes. 

The fodder usually given to horses in this District is grass 
from April to August; from September to January they get chari 
and the straw of moth ; in February and March they are fed on 
young wheat; and in winter are usually given various masdlds or 
spices, as gur, oil, majith, turmeric, and so on. 

The grain given to horses varies according to the taste of the 
owner, bdjra, barley, inoth and gram being all in common use. 
Moth is an excellent grain for horses. 

Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fair get balls of 
butter and turmeric, and butter and pepper, to put them into 
“ dealer’s condition ” as well as cow’s and goat’s milk. Colts and 
fillies are, too, often ridden in this District when only turn years 
old, and are often put into regular work at three. Several of the 
large landowners have formed runs for young stock, with very 
good results, but horse-breeders, who are unable to do this, con- 
tinue to spoil the produce by tj’^ing them up, as soon as they cease 
to folloAV their dani.s, in dark and close quarters. 

The control of horse-breeding operations is now is the hands 
of the Army Remount Department, and the District forms part of 
the Rawalpindi circle. 
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The following table shows the distribution of Government 
stallions throughout the District : — 




Detail of Horse 
Stallions. 


Detail of Donkey 
Stallion.s. 

Detail of 
District 
Board Horse 











1 I 


i 

Stallions. 

Tahsil. 

Name of Stud. 

Norfolk Trotte 

Arab, 

1 Half bred. 

Thorough-bred 

English. 

1 .\u8tralian. 

■(tiiox 1 

1 Italian. 

a 

<1 

\ Persian. 

1 Arab 

1 Home-bred. 

\ Bokhara. 

1 French. 

1 
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Mule-breeding has taken a strong hold on the District, some- 
what at the expense of horse-breeding. The intial outlay is less. 
In addition a mule commences work earlier than a horse, requires 
less care, is more hardy and is readily sold. The high prices paid 
within recent years have given the breeding of mules a great 
impetus. Probably the industry is limited only by the available 
supply of ponies. Mule-breeding naturally tends to extinguish 
itself It is breeding to a stop. The supply of pomes is not large, 
and until some arrangements are made for breeding or supplying 
pony mares no further extension of mule-breeding is to be expected. 
The best mules are to be found in the Scan ^uUages of Fatteh Jang. 
Many are kept by Khatris throughout the District. It is said that 
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breeding. 
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CHAPI1,A. mule trade of tlie western Punjab is almost monopolised by 
Agriculture the Kliatris of Dudhial, a larp^e village in the north of the Chakwal 
Tahsil of Jhelum. 

Mules when two years old are known as dcortii ; when three 
years old as doiral", and from fiv'e years old as jairdu, being then 
full grown. Thej' are, however, woi-ked after their third year to 
their eighteenth. Their prices vary very mucli from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 500 for the female, which is considered much superior to the 
male, and from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 for the male. 

Donkeys. Doukeys are numerous in the District, and are employed in all 

kinds of carriage, especially that of stone. The zamindar, however, 
does most of his pack work with his ordinary bullocks. They are 
often used to fetch water when the well or other water-supply is* at a 
distance. Every Kumhar and Dhobi has one or two. The majority 
are miserable little animals bought and sold for about Rs, 6, but 
the best will carry an enormous load of grass almost hiding them 
from view, and are said to cost as much as Rs. 100. 

Sheep and Large flocks of sheep and goats are kept throughout the 

goats. District. These wide arid plains provide excellent browsing for 
these animals which are always increasing, and are a very material 
addition to the means of support of the tenant class, and to a less 
extent of the owners themselves. In the villages bordering on the 
Kala Chitta and Khairi Murat ranges and in Tallagang the number 
of browsers is very large. 

Sheep are of two breeds, the ordinary, and the dimiba or fat- ' 
tailed species. The dmnhas of Makhad are the best breed of sheep 
in the District. Neither species is of very good quality. Sheep are 
kept for wool and for their produce. They are shorn twice a year, 
in or about October and March. The yield of wool on the average 
■* is probably not much more than one seer per sheep per annum. 
Blankets are made from the fleeces. The milk of the ewes is drunk, 
and mutton is sometimes eaten. 

Goats are of good quality, and are very profitable. Their hair 
is cut only once a year in Baisakh, the yield* being about half a ser. 
Ghhats, huiix, or large packing bags, much used in the District, and 
ropes are made of goat’s hair. The female goats continue to give 
milk after their young have been taken from them. The milk is 
good, and is largely consumed. Goats breed more rapidly than 
sheep, and often drop more than one kid at a time. They give on 
an average one kid in the year, and continue producing for five 
or six years. 

A disease known as phrikki or tctviki is often very fatal to 
both sheep and goats ; the zammdars know no remedy for it, and it 
comes on and proves fatal in a very short space of time, the animal 
often succumbing as if shot. 
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Pa^m or khdrish is a sort of mange. 

Zulimat or ii-dll is a kind of dysenteiy. 

Thandi is a disease of the inoutli accompanied ivith congl). 
Phril'l'i or Ihmidi is considered very infectious. 


CHAP.II,A 

Agriculture. 


Another affection, of which the symptoms are great debility, 
inability to eat, and general eollapse, is known as hudjii 


The enumeration of plough and plough cattle (statement '22, iTouoh 
Vol. II) gives results which are probably not very reliable. 
shows the number of cattle per plough as I'G in Attock Tahsil, dl in 
Fatteh Jang, and 1‘1 in both Pindigheb and Tallagang Tahsils. 

But it is probably correct that plough cattle have slightly 
decreased in both Attock and Tallagang. The loss in the 
fodder famine of 1899-19(10 was very severe, the gi-eat hardships 
which the cattle underwent accounting for the disappearance of the 
older and weaker . animals, and in part at least for the smaller 
number of young stock now enumerated. Probably Tallagang is 
somewhat understocked with plough cattle. Many a small land- 
owner has but one bullock, and makes up the ]iair by borrowing 
from a more fortunate neighbour, or by joining liands with another 
in the same predicament as himself. Cows and even donk'"" and 
ponies too are yoked to the plough. Everywhere in Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb on the other hand there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of horned cattle, although here too there 
was a decrease after the bad year of 1899. These tahsils are fairly 
well off for cattle. But the whole District cannot compare with 
Eawalpindi, whether the comparison be made with cattle per 
cultivated acre, or cattle per plough. 


It is not easy to say what the average price of the different prices of 
animals is. The following are the limits within which sale.s cast's- 
are usually effected, and an attemjit has been made to give the 


average : — 


.Male buffaloes from 

Rs. 

20 to Ks 

45, average about Rs. 30 

Female ,, 



30 ., 


90 

,, 45 

Bullocks 



lo „ 


50 

„ 25 

Cows 

J? 

•> 



40 „ 

„ 18 

Young stock 



... 


•" if if 

„ 10 

Sheep 



2 

ff 

ff 

7 

* ft ft 

01 

a -2 

Do. dumbas 


>> 

3 „ 


12 „ 

H 

Goats 


>> 

2 „ 

ft 

9 „ 

„ 2 | 


Till recently no very large cattle fair was held in the District. Fairs. 
In 1907 a cattle fair was started at Tallagang and was attended 
by cattle from that tahsil, Pindigheb, the Gheb ilaka of Fatteh 
Jang, and the Chakwal tahsil of .Ihelum. Rs. 700 was distributed 
in prizes. One of the main objects of the show was to encourage' 
the breeding of the Dhanni cattle, which have their home' in 
Tallagang and Chakwal Tahsils. The fair will probably become a 
permanent institution advantageous to the agriculturist-; of both 
Attock and Jhelum Districts. 


AA 
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Every Monday a cattle fair is held at the village of Gandal 
Agriculture, in the Chhachh. The fair sprung up in 190-5 in connection with 
the fair held every Sunday at Khairabad in Peshawar District, and 
has now been taken under District management. It is growing 
rapidly. Small fees are levied on sales effected and a moharrir is 
entertained to attend at and manage the fair. 

In 1889 and 1890 a fair was stalled at Hazro, but as it 
, proved to be simply a meeting ground for all the bad characters 
and resetters of Peshawar District and a mart for stolen cattle, it 
was stopped by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Irrigation. There are no Imperial canals in the District, and no large 

irrrgation. privately owned canals. The only thing approaching canal irriga- 
tion is found in seventeen villages of the Attock Nala, which are 
irrigated by thirteen cuts or channels taking out of the Haro, and 
are in consequence known collectively as the Panjkatta. The irriga- 
tion is not dissimilar to that from an inundation canal. The water- 
supply is not perennial. In a large part of the year the Haro at this 
part of its course is dry. With each fall of rain a freshet comes 
down the river, and this is caught and taken on to the land. The 
total amount of land thus irrigated was found at Settlement (1903) 
to be 7,988 acres of which 1,702 acres were classed as “ nahri 
’dofasli” and 6,286 acres as “ aa/o'i ekfadi.” This land is far 
inferior to both the well and spring irrigated lands. With them 
irrigation is perennial. In spite of a considerable area of dofadi 
the nahri does not quite i‘un to a full single crop a year, in which 
it compares unfavourably with s,xilxb. On an average 12 per cent 
of the rabi crops fail. The lands classed as n dni vary greatly in 
quality. There are several villages in Avhich the supply of water 
is so uncertain that it was only with some hesitation that the land 
was classed as nirhi at all. The water channels take out for the 
most part in the Haripur Tahsil of Hazara in the villages of the 
Gakkhar family of Khanpur. In consequence the Panjkatta zainm- 
dars irrigate in practice by the goodwill of the Khanpur family. 

'Veils Irrigation from wells has already Ijeen described at pages 130 

to J 0-5. The following statement shows the number of wells in 
each tahsil : — 


Tahsil. 


Pakka 

wells. 

' Kachha wells, 
dhenklis and 
jhalars. 

Attock ... 


2,079 

693 

Fatteli Jang 


2,047 

100 . 

Pindigheb 


1,294 

i 49 • 

Tallagang 


889 

, 117 

District 


6,309 

959 
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Almost all the land irrigated from springs known as dhi is in 
Attock Tahsil. There is a little in the Pindigheb Jandal and in Bents, 
Tallagang, as for instance at Tamman, but the area is trifling. Prices.” 
In Attock there is no spring irrigation in the Chhachh and very . 
little in the Sarwala. The total dtd area is 2,538 acres, of which from springs. 
2,048 acres are in the Attock Xala. The best springs are those at 
Hasan Abd;il and IVah, but there are other good springs in the bed 
of the Haro. Everywhere spring irrigation is perennial, and dM 
lands are extremely profitable. 


Section B. — Rents, Wages and Prices. 

The rent rates in various parts of the District present a conditions 
bewildering maze. The following table shows the proportion of the determining 
cultivated area held by owners or i-ent-free, or by occupancy tenants 
and tenants-at-will paying cash and kind rents : — 


'1 »hsil or circle. 

Held by 
owners or 
rent-free. 

Held hv occiipan.'v 
tenants paying 

Held by ten.ints-at- 
wili paying 

Cash ront.«. 

Rind lents. 

Cash rents. 

Kind rents. 

Attock 

29 

13 

19 

8 

31 

Chhachh ... 

41 

.30 

1 

13 

15 

Sarwala ... 

25 

6 

19 

3 

47 

Nalft 

20 

0 

2.’^ 

3 

37 

Fatteh .lang 

84 

3 

It! 


47 

Nala 

15 

3 

33 


49 

Gheb 

17 

2 

22 


59 

Sil Soan ... 

62 

4 

1 


33 

Pindigheb 

38 

4 

13 


45 

Jandal 

43 


7 


46 

Makhad ... 

54 


1 


45 

Sil 

30 

6 

17 


47 

Tallagang 

50 

6 

4 

3 

37 

Whole District 

39 1 

9 

12 

2 

41 


The conditions obtaining in Attock Tahsil are different from 
those in any other part of the District, and will be discussed later. 
In Tallagang, the Patteh Jang Sil Soan, and the Jandal and 
Makhad ilakas of Pindigheb ownership is largely by small pro- 
prietors, who cultivate their own holdings as far as possible. In 
these tracts there are in consequence few tenants with a right of 
occupancy. Competition cash rents are unknown, and tenants-at- 
will pay kind rents at customary rates. In Tallagang, as will be 
noted later, cultivating arrangements are very intricate. Many of 
the tenancies are merely ephemeral arrangements. Temporary 
exchanges of holdings are made, each owner being recorded as the 
tenant of the other’s holding : or owners of two or more holdings 
cultivate jointly. Again hired labourers are employed, and paid by 
a fixed share of the produce. Generally tenancies are either 
friendly arrangements between owners or cultivation by servants, 
who often themselves have a little land. Rents are accordingly 
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CHAFJI.B' jjy custom. The only exception to this rule is in the case 
Bents, of the not inconsidei'able amount of land ivhich has passed into 
pffces.^ the hands of salull-drs, who will not rest satisfied with the 
customary rate of the countryside, but take very naturally just as 
much as they can get. \Vliere the demand for tenants exceeds 
the supply, as it does in some parts, the sahnkdrs, of course, 
cannot raise the rate, but elseivliere rents have a decided tendency 
to rise, though the process is a very slow oue. 

In the Makhad and Jandal ihikas of Piudigheb and in the 
Fatteh Jang Sil Soan, the Pathan, Awiin and Alpial owners nearly 
all work their own ploughs, though the large alienations in Pindi- 
gheb, and the universal military service among the Pathans of 
Makhad are not without their effect in diminishing the area of 
Icli nd-tiastit. The supply of tenants nowhere exceeds the demand, 
and at least in ]\Iakhad and parts of the Jandal the soil is poor. 
Rates accordingly rule low. In the Sil Soan the rates are higher 
as the yields are better. Elsewhere in Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang 
the land is largely owned by big non-cultivating proprietors. Among • 
the Ghebas there i.s very tittle cultivation by the owners themselves. 
The Jodhras and Khattars cnltivate in only a few villages, where 
holding.s are comparatively small. To some extent cultivation is 
by servants and this account. s for the Ichnd-l’asld area, but as a 
general rule cultivation is through tenants. Everywhere custom 
is the main factor in determining the rent rates, and an attempt 
to force up the customary rents is violently resented. But there 
are two cases in which custom is not the sole rule. Money-lenders 
everywhere try to force up rents, and their disregard of established 
customs, and what are considered as established rights, is one 
cause of their extreme unpopularity in Pindigheb. Again, in 
addition to the share of grain, most owners claim other dues in 
addition, the strong owners marking their sense of their import- 
ance by the multitudinous character of the dues whichMhey 
claim. 

The share of straw ordinarily taken is one bullock-load per 
holding, but the .lodhra owners of the Khunda villages and the 
Sardar of Kot are recordeil as taking half of all the straw and chaff. 
Sometimes 1 seer to 2^ seers per maimd is taken under the name of 
haqq-bahoi or of malikana from the common heap. This is sup- 
posed to compensate the owner for the payment of kamins from 
the common heap and also for the speculation which goes on before 
division of the grain. The Sardar of Kot and some other owners 
collect also a .small cash sum of a few annas per holding per annum. 
Many (nvners claim fees from kamins as ground rent and fees at 
the marriages of their tenants, as well as one sheep or goat annually 
from every henl. The kind rents paid by occupancy tenants 
are ordinarily the same in all i-espects as those paid by tenants- 
at-will, but the oeciqiancy tenants are often, but by no means 
always, free from the petty dues which are additional to the rent. 
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Produce rents are by no means always paid by division of the CHAP.I1,B 
crop on the threshing-floor and appraisement is very common, Eents, 
especially in the kharif. When appraisement is done, each side 
appoints an arbitrator and there is little difficulty in mutually 
deciding on the estimated yield. When the yield has been esti- 
mated, the owner’s share is worked out and paid over whatever 
the actual yield may be. This method is peculiarly fitted to the 
circumstances of the kharif crop, for cutting is always going on, 
and there is on one hand great danger of peculation,, and on the 
other hand an attempt by the owner to supervise the harvesting 
operations causes constant annoyance to the tenant. The rabi 
crop is generally divided on the threshing-floor, but by special 
agreement appraisement is sometimes made for the rabi also. 

In Attock Tahsil a large proportion of tenants are nvjjkarri- 
ddrs or occupancy tenants, whose rents are fi.ved, chiefly in cash. 

The tenants-at-will are often owners or occupancy tenants of 
other plots of land in the same village. Their rents are custom- 
ary, varied especially in the Chhachh by competition. The very 
varying degrees of fertility in the different circles cause corres- 
ponding variations in the rent rates. C/iahi rates vary little from 
circle to circle notwithstanding the marked superiority of the 
Chhachh well cultivation. But, as a rule, kind rents are taken for 
the best well lands in the Chhachh, when let to tenants-at-will. It 
is a curious feature of this tahsil that generally speaking occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at-will pay the same kind and cash rents. 

In Tallagang the share of the produce taken by the OAvner is Produce 
usually on unirrigated lands one-third. The percentage on ipri- rents, 
gated lands is a little higher, being on an average about iO per cent. 

The right to take a share of the straw is recorded in about 2 acres 
in every 6, but is not in practice often exercised. Even Avhen a 
share of the straw is taken it is often merely one chilli of wheat 
straw per plough, with generally a full share of the more valuable 
straw of the pulses and of ch<x,rri. In the rest of the Awankari in 
Pindigheb Tahsil the ordinary rate is two-fifths, but one-third 
is common. In the Makhad ilaka the ordinary rate i.s one-third, 
but there are whole villages on which one-fifth is paid, while one- 
fourth is quite a common rental. The tenants of the Jandal pay 
two-fifths on the best land, and one-third on distant and inferior 
lands. In the Pindigheb Sil the rent rates vary from Aullage to 
village with bewildering variations. Generally speaking the 
Jodhra owners collect one-half in the eastern villages, the rate 
falling to tAvo-fifths towards the Avest. It is everyAvhere common 
to find rates of from one-third to one-fifth fixed on neivly broken 
upland, or on land neAidy embanked. The really strong owners 
fixed all their rents at one-lialf. and haA’e no difficulty in finding 
tenants. In the Fatteh .Jang Tahsil any rent lower tlian tA\'o-fiftlis 
produce is quite abnormal, and needs special explanation in each 
case. The rent rate in the Sil Soan is always one-half, and in the 
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CHAP II,B- circle is nearly always one-half. In the Nala the usual rent is 
Bents, one-half, but there is a good deal of inferior land on which only two- 
fifths is taken. The general rule everywhere is that occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at-will pay the same rents. It is the exception 
for an occupancy tenant to pay less than the full customaiy rent. 

In the Chhachh three-(|uarters of the tenants pay cash rents, 
but there is a considei-able body of tenants paying in kind. The 
typical Chhachh rate is a half. The rate is generally the same on 
irrigated and on unirrigated lands. But there are considerable 
areas along the Indus, in the hills about Grorgushti and Malikmala, 
in the outlying portions of Shamsabad and in the corner near 
Attock where two-fifths, one-third and even one-fourth are taken. 
In the Chhachh, though this is not the custom in the rest of the 
tahsil, the proprietor usually takes the same share of the straw 
as of the grain. The same rates are paid by occupancy tenants 
as by tenants-at-will. 

In the Sarwala circle the customary rent is one-third of the 
grain, and the tenant keeps the straw, except in the case of 
fodder crops, which are divided in accordance with the grain 
rates. On chdln, did and s.xllih lands the owner’s share is a half. 
But there are variations from these average rates. 

In the sandy tracts four or five miles away from the village 
site, and beyond the reach of even drinking water, the landlord 
is glad enough to take one-fourth or even one-fifth of the grain. 
Round the village site and especially in the firmer soils along the 
Haro two-fifths is sometimes taken, especially in Khattar villages ; 
and in the two large estates of Bariar and Shakardarra, owned 
by * Sirdar Nawiib Khan Khattar, of Dreg, in Fatteh Jang, even 
more is collected. In his villages, for instance, land which would 
ordinarily pay one-third pays two-fifths, and land which in 
ordinary Khattar hands woidd pay two-fifths pays one-half, but 
rents are here, under the proprietor’s orders, always wrongly 
stated, and the records on the subject are not trustworthy. The 
upward tendency in these two villages is an interesting example 
of the breakdown of customary rents. The change has been 
brought about slowly and at the cost of the extermination of the 
occupancy tenants, of whom now not one remains in Bariar and 
but few in Shakardarra. Sirdar Nawab Khan’s rents are .always 
spoken of by other landlords as exceptional, but there are indica- 
tions that in one or two villages near Campbellpur the proprietors 
are endeavouring to raise rents from one-third to two-fifths. At 
present, however, one-third is the prevailing rate. 

In the Kala a half is the rate on dhi, iialrri and mildh lands. 
Elsewhere the general rate is two-fifths, and the tenant keeps the 
straw as in the Sarwala. In the Panjkatta tract the rate is half, 
and in the poor villages to the west of the circle one-third. In 
some Khattar villages also half is' taken. On the whole the rents 
of tenants-at-will are fairly evenly divided between half, two- 
fifths and one-third. 
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For ease of reference tlie average rents paid in eacli assess- 

ment circle are collected in the statement below : — Bents. 

Wages and 

=; : ^ FliCeS- 

' Rents paid on 


Cirole. 



! Irrigated lands. 

! Unirrigated lands. 

Chhachh 


1 

' i 

Sarw&la 

1 

1 

Nala ... 

I 

*7 

■j 

Fatteh Jang Nala ... 


1 L> 

2’ o’ 

Gheb ... 

... 

1 

Sil Scan 


i 

Jandal 


2. 1 

Makhad 


1 

Sil ... 


X ’-1 

Tallagang 

5 

1 

3 


There are practically no true cash rents or fixed produce rents, 
rents in Tallagang. The occupancy tenants who pay cash rents 
nearly all pay at revenue rates, plus a few pice or annas per 
rupee as mdlidna and are to all intents and purposes proprietors. 

The area they hold is small. 

In Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang cash rents are equally rare. 

With few exceptions the cash rents recorded are not genuine 
. competition cash rents at all, and amount to little more than the 
present land revenue and cesses. There are always a certain 
number of holdings in which the occupants are recorded as jiayiug 
only the land revenue, or a small cash rental, and the total of 
these is the total of the areas undei- cash rents. The cash rents 
paid on irrigated soils are an exception to the above and are 
genuine cash rents. In the Fatteh Jang A’ala cash rents are 
common on the best wells, Ks. 2 per kanal, or Rs. lb per acre, 
being the usual annual rent. On a feiv superior wells as much 
as Rs. 3 per kanal is taken. 

It is only in Attock tahsil, and especially in the Chhachh, that 
cash rents become of real impbrtance. The proportion of the 
clidhi, dbi and unirrigated areas held by teiiauts-at-will paying 
cash is shown below : — 


Circle. 


Chtibi. 


I 

TF 

A 


Abi. BUrani. 


3 

1 

■5u 


Chiiachh 
Sarwala 
Nala ... 
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Tlie same cash rents are paid by oceni)ancy tenants as by 
Tlie ))esl wells in the Clibaebli are cultivated by 
Prices- tenaiits-at-will on kind rents. For the rest the rent rates are much 
the same in all circles. As a rule Es. Id is tlu^ lowest rent taken 
anywhere from a tenant of well lands. In the ( 'hhaclih cash I'ents 
on wells rim from Rs. 10 to Rs. ‘iOperaci'e. The average is about 
Rs. 1 7-8-tt The averag’es for the Sarwala and Nala wells are Rs. 10 
and Rs. 17-4-0 respectively. The cash rents on the Nala at/i 
vary very much. The best Wah and Hasan Abdal lands are rented 
at Rs. 32 per acre. The average for the poorer dl/i is about 
, Rs. 15-12-0 the acre, and for the better lands about Rs. 21. The 

latter is the average of the a7n' lands in Wah and Hasan Abdal 
which are more than half the total. More than half the large 
hdrdui area cultivated by tenants-at-will in the Chhaehh is cash- 
rented. The average rent is in the Chhaehh Rs. 2, in the Sarwala 
Re. 1 and in the Nala a little under Re. 1. Sdildb lands rent for 
from Rs. S to Rs. 4 per acre. 

The rents of mokarriddrs will be mentioned later on. They are 
found chiefly on well lands. Those who paid a lump sum down 
at the time their rights were created, pay from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 an 
acre. For others a common rate is Rs. Id per acre. Many of 
their rents were fixed by contract. 

There is no apparent tendency for cash rents to displace 
produce rents. 

Wages. Statistics of the wages of skilled and unskilled labour, taken 

from the Punjab Administration Reports, are given in Table 25 of 
the second volume. They show that the force of skilled labour rose 
between 1880 and 1885 and again in 1895, but has since remained 
constant at a maximum of 8 annas and a minimum of 6 annas. 
Similarly the wages of unskilled labour rose in 1885 but has since 
remained constant at a maximum of 3 annas per day and a mini- 
mum of annas 2-6. Tliese figures cannot be considered trustworthy. 
All that can be said is that the wages of labour, both skilled and 
unskilled, have for long shown and still show a tendency to rise 
with the general ri.se of prices, but not to the same extent. There 
are no large labour centres in the District. The change is a very 
gradual one, and is not affected by temporary fluctuations in the 
prices of common food grains. Much of the labour is supplied 
by the agricultural population, and is not affected by the selling 
value of grain. 

meiUais village menials have already been described at pages 98 to 

100. The customary payments made to them vary very much. They 
have been accurately calculated for each tahsil in the various 
assessment reports. The chief menials to whom payments are 
made are the lohdr (blacksmith), t%rkhdn (carpenter), and Jaimhdr 
(potter). The sweeper (ma.sixMi) frequently receives dues too. The 
shoemaker (wee/O), and the barber (/(on) are often paid out of the 
■ommon heap, but by no means invariably. 
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There is no common standard of payment. In Tallagang the 
payments to luinhis are always partly and sometimes wholly 
calculated at so much per plough. A very rough estimate gives 
2,500 sers as the total yield of a plough for both harvests. There 
are very few lohdrs, the tarl-JijLii being blacksmith as well as 
carpenter, but in that case he takes double fees. The almost 
universal rate is for each Icaniin sers per local maund of 60 
sers or 2| jier cent of the total jmoduce. In addition there are 
certain miscellaneous payments per plough (one or two sers of 
cotton, a basket of Idjra ears, and a fcAV sheaves of wheat, and so 
on) amounting, on the Avhole, for luhdr and tarlclian together to 
about 39 sers per plough, or a little more than per cent 
of the gross produce. The total, therefore, for these two kamins 
is in this tahsil 6^ per cent. Musallis are not kept as regular 
kamins in Tallagang. The lohdr very rarely receives any 
payment on well lands, as he is not concerned in the upkeep of 
the well and its appurtenances, but his place is taken by the 
kumlidr or potter, who provides the pots for the well wheel, and 
whose dues are about the same as those of the tarkhdii. The 
tarkhdn and kumlidr on wells each take sei's per maund of 60 
sers or 2^ per cent gross produce, as on hdrdni lands, and in 
addition certain miscellaneous dues g^er n:ell, c.g., hdjra ears equal 
to about 6 sers grain, 4 sers cotton, one or two kidr'is (or irriga- 
tion plot) of tobacco and garden stuff, and Avheat equal to about 
6 sers. The total dues for each kamiii on well lands in Tallagang 
are about 3-J per cent gross produce. It is not common in 
Tallagang to pay the other kamins such as the shoemaker, barber 
and washerman from the gross produce. 

In Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, as in Tallagang, one man 
often combines the duties of Zo/a'/- and of tarkhdn and gets a double 
share. The potter is only paid on wells, and not invariably then, 
for on some wells the pots are bought when wanted. The dues 
of the potter are the same as for the other menials. Only two 
menials are paid on any one kind of land. In eveiw circle grain 
dues are paid from the common heap, and generally in terms of 
the total produce. In Makhad, however, the dues among Pathans 
are paid per plough without ostensible reference to the amount of 
the total produce. In reality the share of produce is nowhere 
fixed, but varies with the status of the proprietor and the 
character of the harvest. In addition to the grain dues a few 
sheaves of wheat, or a lapful of bdjra heads, or a bundle of maize 
are always given, and these are always given as a rate per plough 
and are not a definite share of the whole stock. The Khattar 
villages are peculiar in weighing their grain, using standard 
weights, and do not use grain measures. Villages owned by 
Bugdial Awans always give a share which is practically 
equivalent to one ser per maund, and this practice prevails in all 
Bugdial villages in all circles of Pindigheb. The dues of a single 
kamin vary from circle to circle. In the Fatteh Jang Nala and in 
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OHAPII,B. Jandal the average rate is 1^ per cent of the gross produce. 

Bents, In the Sil Soan 2 per cent is given, and in the Gheba and Sfl 

^Price^* Circle 2^ per cent for each Jiamin. The Pathans of Makhad give 
eight to ten sers per kamin at each harvest per plough. This 
works out at about 2^ per cent of the total produce to each menial. 
In addition to the dues of the two kamiiis always employed about 
1 per cent is paid to the sweeper (mvsalli). The shoemaker and 
barber are often paid out of the common heap, but by no means 
invariably. Their dues are about 1 per cent. About 2 per cent of 
the produce is paid to the outside labour called in to help at 
harvest time. In Attock Tahsil nearly every village has some 
different standard for measuring the dues of menials. The 
plough and percentages of the gross produce are the commonest 
measures. The fact is that there is no regular scale fixed. "When 
the harvest is full, the allowances are liberal : when it is poor they 
dwindle to a nominal amount. On an average the tarkhdn and 
the lohdr get each about 2^ per cent of the total produce. In the 
Chhachh there is a distinct tendency to leave out the lohdr, and 
pay him directly for work done. In good years the tenant does 
the reaping himself, but in good years a reajier is often employed 
and gets 5 per cent of the gro.ss produce. When a reajier is not 
called in the mnsalli often gets an allowance amounting to from 
5 to 6 per cent of the total produce. In all tahsils there is a distinct 
tendency for these customary grain payments, to be commuted 
into cash, but the change is going on very slowly. 

Price* of The retail prices at head-quarters of the principal grains are 

shown in Table 26 of the statistical volume (Part B), from which 
the prices of wheat and bdjra, the food staples of the District are 
extracted. Prices are stated in seers per rupee. 



The prices are those prevailing on the 1st of January in 
each year. These figures show very clearly the chief cause of 
variation in prices. In the good years 1894, 1895, 1899 prices 
were unusually low, and in the years of scarcity 1896, 1897, 1900, 
1901 the rates were very high. Communications are bad, and much 
of the District is veiy badly served with railways. The export 
trade is small, and has only a slight direct influence on the pitch 
of prices. Generally prices rise at once on the first sign of 
scarcity , but only gradually fall in more prosperous times, and never 
quite regain their former level. 
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Campbellpiir prices are not quite a fair test of the general ® 

District rates. Tallagang wheat never finds its way to head-quarters, Forests, 
and communications south of the Kala Chitta are wfith Rawalpindi, 

Gujar Khan and Chakwal rather than with Campbellpur. 

Within tlie last 2o year.s prices have risen here as elsewhere. 

In Tallagang the rise is from oO to ofi per cent, and in Pindigheb 
and Fatteli Jang about 20 per cent. The recorded rise of kharff 
prices is greater in Pindigheb and of rabi prices in Fatteh Jang. 

The rise in the prices of wheat and of the principal crops 

sold, is on the whole somewhat less than the all-round rise of prices. 

In Attock the all-round rise in prices is 34 per cent. Wheat which 
is the chief food staple, and also the principal crop grown for sale, 
has risen in price 25 per cent. 

In this rise the improvement of communications, and especi- 
ally the opening of railways, have played a great part. The 
rise is- greatest in Tallagang, the most backward tahsil, where 
although the improvement in communications with the outer 
world has been no greater than elsewhere, yet the general rise in 
prices, caused l)y the extension of railways and by the development 
of the export trade, would naturally have a greater effect. In 1885 
it was expected that the opening of the railway would depress 
prices in Attock Tahsil, but this gloomy belief was never justified. 

In addition to raising prices improved comnmnications have tended 
to steady them, and there is no likelihood that the prices of 
cereals will again fall to any great extent. 


Section C — Forests. 

The District is very badly wooded, and, with one exception. Reserved and 
the foi’ests are forests onlj’’ in name. Reserved Forests number 8 
and cover 218 square miles. There are no Protected Forests. The 
Unclassed Forests, in number 30, extend to 142 square miles. The 
following statements give the names and areas of each forest in the 
district : — , 

Reserves. 


Name of Reserve. 

Tahsils. 

Area in acres. 

Kala Chitta 

Attock, Pindigheb, 
Fatteh Jang. 

93,194 

Kheri Mar 

Attock 

2,829 

Kawa Ghar 

• • • 

3,725 

Kaulial 

... 

1.207 

Khairi Murat 

• • • 

13,267 

Mari 


7,508 

Kot Khalfin 


2,223 

Chinji 

... 

15,009 
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Dnclassed Forests. 


Forests. 


Tbe Eala 
Chitta. 


Tahsil. 


Attock 
Fatteli Jang 
Pindigheb .. 


Tallagang 


Name of rakh. 

Area in 
acres. 

Talisil area. 

Mauageinent. 

Attock 

4,721 

416,781 

Deputy Com- 
missioner, 

Bagra Dhnngi ... 

268 

4,573 

551,216 

Forest Dept. 

1 > 

JIakhail 

7,624 

959,035 

t 7 

Utrar 

2,954 


71 

Jabbi . ... 1 

828 


71 

Tawin 

8.717 



iiakh Dhok Mila 

2,220 


't 

Naka Kalan 

1 442 


77 

Gokhi 

1,001 


77 

Torabera 

2,016 


77 

Saulian 

4.992 


77 

Chliattri 

7 668 


77 

Trap Xarain ... 

2,766 


77 

Gulial 

16,998 


77 

KotCliajji 

248 


77 

Jaiwal A 

.338 


• ’* 

Jalwal B 

1,057 


7 7 

Araiiwal 

670 


77 


3,261 


7 

Chingi . . 

171 

767,075 

7* 

Deputy Com- 
missioner, 

Nakkii Kahut ... 

1,525 


Chak U'ahan . . 

717 


71 

Kalri 

272 


77 

Hari Ramesliah 

1,41.5 


77 

Suthwahan 

1,074 


• 7 

Amanpur 

1,387 


77 

Narianwali 

2,3.52 


77 

Bhagur 

1,313 


7 7 

Uchri 

70.3 


77 

Dandi 

607 


•7 

Datwal Kalan ... 

526 


7 1 

Nara 

520 


77 

Faizanwali 

1,034 


7 ) 

Jhantla 

285 


7i 


For purposes of forest administration the Attock, Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb Tahsils are included in the Rawalpindi Forest Divi- 
sion, and Tallagang Tahsil is included in the Jhelum Forest Division. 
The control of the Divisional Forest Officer, Rawalpindi, extends to 
6 Reserves, 17 Unclassed Forests in* Pindigheb and to 2 Unclassed 
Forests in Fatteh Jang, but proposals have been made to Govern- 
ment to transfer the Uncla-ssed Forests of Pindigheb to the direct 
control of the Deputy Commissioner. Of the Forests under the 
Rawalpindi Divisional Forest Officer the Kala Chitta alone is of 
any importance. By far the greater portion of it is in Attock 
Tahsil, but it also extends into Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang and 
almost 3,000 acres are in Rawalpindi. Its area is distributed ap- 
proximately as follows among the several tahsils in which it lies : — 


Acres. 


Attock ... 
Pindigheb 
Fatteli Jang 
Rawalpindi 


67,1.S9 

22,641 

10,614 

2.800 


Total 


93,194 
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It owes its origin to the assertion, at the first regular settle- 
ment of the District, of the right of Government to the extensive 
waste land, which from early historic times has been regarded as 
State property under every dynasty which has i-nled the Punjab. 
Waste sufficient for the pastoral and domestic rer|nirements of each 
village in the tract was marked off, and tlie remainder reserved as 
State property. These proceedings resulted in a tentative demar- 
cation in ISd-j of an area estimated at Jll,()5-') acres as a Govern- 
ment ralih under the control of tlie Deputy C’ommissionei-. In 
1879 the whole area, estimated at 109,787 acres, was constituted 
a protected forest under the Forest Act, and in 1882 the actual area 
of the ral'li was found liy the Survey of India to be 9S,-j7.j. During 
Eevised Settlement 5,381 acres were excluded fi'om the /-u/,’//, and 
in 1890 the remainder, comprising 93,194 acres, was created a 
reserved forest under the Act. The portions .situate in Attock, 
Fatteh Jang and Pawalfundi Tahsils were placed under the con- 
trol of the Fore.st Dejiartment in 1871, and the Pindigheb portion 
in 1887. The entire forest was surveyed by the Survey of India 
in 1880 to 1882, and maps on a scale of 4 inches = 1 mile prepared. 
On the north the range is of limestone formation, on the south 
of sandstone. The principal characteristics of the climate are 
aridity, great heat in summer, and a considerable degree of cold in 
winter with occasional occurrence of early spring frosts, sufficiently 
severe to cause some injury to the indigenous tree-growth, even 
when in a fairly advanced stage of development. Snow, sometimes, 
though rarely, falls. 

In the early part of 1 892 snow lay for some time to a depth of 
several feet on the higher peaks and ridges. There is no heavy 
timber. The forest presents essentially the appearance and cha- 
racteristics of coppice growth composed chiefly of the wild olive, 
with. phultiJii and Kurvafh'i as the chief auxiliary species. The 
undergrowth is nowhere dense, and consists mainly of ^nrnathn, 
hhelcnr, garnnda, pntdln and W/'U’. 

In respect of character and condition of the growing stock, 
the forest falls into three conspicuously marked natural divisions, 
determined mainly by the combined influence of geological forma- 
tion and aspect. The tract north of the main ridge, which is bv far 
the best wooded, is covered with olive forest par p.rcalhaii-r. The 
slopes with a southern aspect are generally sparsely wooded, but 
in the valleys and on the northern slopes the forest growth is often 
dense, though generally rather open. The age of the existing 
stock varies considerably, the age and size of the trees being 
greatest in the west, and diminishing eastwards. 

In the tract south of the main ridge the predominating species 
is lAuladu {Acacia moilci^fa). The most prominent feature of this 
tract as compared with the northern tract is the sparseness of the 
tree-growth. The hills often have a .somewhat barren appearance. 
In the sandstone region the forest growth is merely a miserable, 
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pi udahi and some scrub jungle, but nowliere is there any appreci- 
Forests- able amount of wood. Tlim’e is no reproduction anyAvhere, and 
protection leads to nothing in tlu' way of improA'ement. A few 
have some good grass aftei- rain, but generally grazing is jmor. 
Leases are sold every year. Except in the Eeserves, grazing of 
all animals is permitted on ])ayment of fees. 

Some of the rakhs contain a little culturable land. Patches 
here and there are leased out fo)- cidtivation. Forest management 
gives little trouble, d'he people have ])lenty of grazing, and do 
not encroach much on the forests. The A’illage grazing lands, 
Avhich are often \-aluable and Avell-Avoodcd, are not seldom the 
subject of violent disputes bebveen the owners and tenants. 

All the large landowners make their own rakhs, in Avhich 
they carefully preserve the wood and grass and allow no one to 
tresj)ass. It is remarkable to see what an effective control the 
strong laudoAvners have over their rakhs, and hoAv great a change 
is produced in a feA\' years by strict preserAmtion. These rakhs 
are Anry unpopular Avith tenants, and are often made the subject 
of violent complaints, so much so that useful A'illage rakhs have 
sometimes been throAvn open to grazing and ruined by adminis- 
trative orders. It is in general miAvise to interfere AA'ith a AA'ork, 
which is in the main useful, andAvhich, though a trouble to tenants, 
is beneficial to the best interests of the countryside, 
chiragahs. account of the district grazing resources Avould be incom- 

2 )lete Avithout a reference to the rhinvjdlt^ of Pindigheb, Patteh 
Jang and Tallagang Tuhsils. These are areas Avhich Avere at 
ReA'ised Settlement set asiile Ijy the people themseh’es for the 
grazing of the village cattle. Their areas and other particulars 
are giA'en in the Avajib-ul-arz of each village. It Avas agreed that 
they Avould never be brought under cultiA'ation, but Avould be 
inhaliitants of the A'illage AA'hether oAAmers, 
tenants or kanhus. These areas Avere generallv the portions 
of the Avastc then most suitaljle for grazing : often they Avere the 
bottoms of raA'ines or stretches of land AA'hich receiAmd moisture. 

hen they Avcre closed a.s <-hiniiidli.s their I'esei'A'ation caused no 
iiicoiivenience, each man liaving already as much land as he could 
with ease culth'ate. But witli the increase of population an 
exten.-'ion of cidtivation became imjieratiA'e, and the best 23ortions 
of the A\ asti' came under the 2 dough. As eA'ery one AA'as 
anxioti,^ to extenil liis cultiA'ation no one objected to the chirdgdh 
being broken into, ami much of the.se closed areas have now been 


broken iiji. Thw new cultivation is often the cause of vdolent 
disjuite'. ill .-'Oiue A'illages the non-proprietary body is willing 
tliat the re>triction on thi' idiirijjili sliould Ije remoA'cd, elseAA'here 
the\ in.'i.'t on the niaiiilenaiic.' of the grazing gi'ounds. ATheii 
two ou nei'.-^ tall o:it, and e.-^peeially in tiie I’athan ilaka, it is ii 
fa v'ourite method of aniKH aiice for (Aiie man to tipply to have the 
other turned ont from the land he has broken up from the 
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chirdgah. In ]VI. Narrara a typical Patlian case occurred. A pro- ’ ‘ 

minent owner iniinediately after sottloinent broke up a great deal Forests, 
of the chirdgdh and sold tlie various fields to certain owners in the 
village. A few years later ho a]p:i]ied to have them turned out 
of the land which lie had sold to them, and on their eviction him- 
self entered into possession. In many cases these chirdgdJis exist 
only as entries in the Revenue Records. If they had been kept up 
as grazing grounds, they would have been exceedingly useful ; but 
now their retention is chiefly a source of dispute and annoyance. 

The Tallagang Reserved Forests lie along the skirts of the Salt 
Range, the Uuclassed Forests chiefly along the Chakwal border 
and on the line of the Scan. They consist for the most part of 
blocks of broken waste ground, sometimes of insignifleant size, 
cut off from villages wliich at the time of their formation were 
thought to have more waste than they required. The reserves are 
fairly wooded with shrul^s and stunted trees but timber trees are 
almost always very rare indeed, while many of the rakhs produce 
practically nothing but grass and sometimes very little of that. 

The following remarks are taken with some alterations from 
Mr. Talbot’s Jholum Gazetteer. 

Our present rakJis had predecessors before British rule in the 
reservations, chiefly for sport, of the Janjua Chiefs, and the Sikh 
Kardars, whose example was followed in the unauthorised hippro- 
priations of waste with which the Customs official accompanied 
their assumption of control over the Salt Mines in the early years 
after annexation. The earliest reservations on a large scale were 
not, however, effected until the first Regular Settlement, when, 
partly as a solution of a series of bitter quarrels regarding the 
ownership of the hills, but partly also for climatic reasons, and to 
provide a reserve of wood and fodder, a large area of hill Avaste Avas 
demarcated by the Settlement Officer and declared to be GoA^ernment 
Forest; it aauis also notified that GoAmrnment reserA'ed the right 
of appropriating, Avhen and whereA^er it might bo found necessary, 
all uncultiAmted land in excess of three times the amount of cultiA'a- 
tion. It AAms on this principle that the Dejnity Commissioner acted 
in carrying out the instructions issued in 18G4 for a general demar- 
cation of excessive Avaste in this district, which resulted in large 
additions to the old reserA^es, and the creation of a number of new 
ones : in the case of the mohe important hill ral'hs the reserA^ations, 
though sound on the aa'IioIc, Avere faulty in detail, Avhile in the 
plains the work was carried out Avith a great Avant of discrimin- 
ation. Serious hardship resulted, and in 1875 the cauIs of the 
system in force attracting attention, Mr. Thomson Avas appointed 
to deal Avith the AA'hole question as Fore.st Settlement Officer ; his 
work resulted in the I’estoration of seA’eral minor ra/'Z/.s to the estates 
from Avhioh they had been taken. Sjjecial rights and priA'ileges 
were carefully enquired into and recorded ; and i-ecommendations 
made in regard to grazing, fuel, access to water-sources, and the 
like ; it is largely because his recommendations Avere subsequently 

cc 
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CHAPII, C. sight of that it was found necessary to go into the matter of 
Forests, the management of the forests again at the recent settlement. 

As a result of the recent enquiry during the settlement of 
Jhelum District the following orders were passed by the Local 
Government : — 

Management . — In regard to the Unclassed Forests in the plains, 
it has been decided that they will be managed by the Deputy 
Commissioner under the rnles under the Punjab Laws Act, and 
not by the Forest Department ; as the interests involved in the 
management of these ralchs are purely local, and they do not lend 
themselves to afforestation. 

Orazing . — The following principles are to be observed, as far 
as possible, in the management of the grazing in the hill rakhs, 
those rakhs being set apart which can be wholly and strictly closed, 
two-thirds of the others should be open for nine months of the year 
and one-third should be closed to grazing throughout the year, but 
open to grass-cutting when necessary, camels and goats being 
excluded from half the open area; the grazing value of the rakhs 
to be assessed for five years, and the grazing to be leased to the 
villages of the neighbourhood, other %illages being allowed to graze 
only on permit or payment of fees. The grazing assessment of a 
village may be distributed over the village as a whole, or the 
lease may be held on behalf of the estate by one or a few of the 
villages if that is preferred ; in case of a breakdown of the system 
here sketched (and it is doubtful how far it is practical), if it 
becomes necessary to lease to individuals instead of to villages, the 
lessee should be carefully selected and should never be a mere 
speculator : and on no account should the old system of auction 
sales be reverted to. 

The unclassed plains rakJi.'< will be offered on five-years’ graz- 
ing leases to the neighbouring villages : in case of breakdown, the 
remarks as to the selection of lessees above will be applicable, but 
in these cases there should be no difficulty. 


The authorised scale of grazing fees is as follows : — 


Detail. 

Ma.ximun: rate 
chargeable by lessees 
ot grazing contracts 

For permits issued 
departmentall.y 
when closed areas 
are temporarily 
opened. 

Camels 

Buffaloes ... 

Horses and mules, cows and bullocks !! 

Plough cattle ... ... 

Donke.ys ... ... 

Goats 

Sheep 

Grass-cutter per sickle 

Per annum. 

16 annas 
b ,> 

4 „ 

1 anna 

2 annas 

1 aniia 

1 

2 ** 

8 annas 

Per mensem. 

4 annas. 

3 „ 

1 anna. 

2 annas. 

16 annas. 


.Young stock charged half rates : cattle belonging to outsiders from a distance 
w ith no claun on the rakha pay double rates. 
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Firewood from the hill ralchs is to be obtained on permits, to 

be issued at or near the spot, at the followins: rates : — Mines and 

' ° Mineral 

Camel-load, G annas ; bullock or mule-load, 4 annas ; donkey Eesources. 

load, 2 annas ; head-load, 1 ^ annas for thick wood and 1 anna for 
brushwood. 

These rates are equivalent to about 1 anna per maund, plus 
of course the labour and cost of collection and carriage. 

Sale of wood thus procured is prohibited ; and no cutting 
instrument is allowed within a rakli. 

The plains rakhs contain little wood ; dry wood may be collected 
by persons using the ralihs, subject to the warning that in case 
of wilful damage to green wood, the system of leasing the grazing 
to the villages will be suspended. 

Wood for ploughs . — Trees fit for ploughs will be marked by 
the Forest Officer, and persons wanting wood for ploughs can take 
out a permit and select one of the marked trees, to be cut in the 
presence of the Forest Guard. The rates of payment will be 4 
annas for large ploughs and 2J annas for small ones. 

The plan of cutting and storing wood for ploughs for sale at 
convenient centres will be tried at the same time. 

Forest fires . — These are very rare ; but when they do occur 
the area damaged will be strictly closed for five years, the dead 
wood being cut down at once and sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Bad Boundaries., etc . — A report regarding the amendment of 
bad boundaries, provision of access to springs was made ; and, as 
far as possible, all reasonable grievances of this kind have been 
redressed. 


Section D — Mines and Mineral Resources. 

The District is not at all rich in minerals. No appreciable 
proportion of the population is engaged in mining. 

Lignite is occasionally met with in small quantities in the 
Khairi Murat Range, and an inferior description of anthracite is 
found in small quantities in the Pindigheb Tahsil, near the banks 
of the Indus. True coal, and not lignite, has been found in several 
spots on the north side of the Kala Chitta, notably near the 
villages of Mungi, Choi, Bagh NiMb and Soghanda Bata, where 
it was worked by the North-Western Railway. It is found in 
wedge-shaped pockets or small seams, which, when followed up, 
gradually taper out and disappear in shale. Some of these pockets 
at Choi and Soghanda Bata are in the hillsides, while others are 
in pits from 10 to 50 feet below the surface. The outcrops 
generally, but not always, occur in yvater-courses, the scour of 


* 
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CHAP.1I,D. ^ater having exposed shale, whicli on being followed up 
Mines and leads to coal. The coal is very friable, and rapidly crumbles to 
I^'ources. dust when exposed to the air. This is always the case with 
surface coal, the superincumbent strata being necessary to solidify 
it. 

In 1882-83 several borings were made in the hills and also 
in the valley of the Haro. But after the surface shale and coal 
were exhausted, nothing was found but hard compact limestone 
in the hills, and sand, shingle and other alluvial deposits in the 
valley. A large quantity of the coal dust was mixed with cow- 
dung and compressed into cakes, and so used for burning lime 
and surlchi for which it was found cheaper than either firewood 
or charcoal. The coal was also largely used in the smithies and 
other works connected* with the erection of the Attock bridge. 
A ton was sent to the RaAvalpindi Gasworks, where it yielded 
from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of gas and 13 cwt. of coke, which 
was considered a very favourable result. Coal is now worked 
only in the small pockets and seams on the northern slopes of the 
Kala Chitta. The.se are all very small undertakings with no 
effect on the economic condition of the District. 

Gold. Gold is found in. the Indus and in the beds of various streams, 

tributaries of the Indus. The Reshi, the Stl and most of the large 
torrent beds in Tallagang are all the scenes of gold-washing, but 
the profits are very meagre and are already heavily taxed. 
The industry is carried on almost always by men of low caste, 
though in one village of Tallagang the ordinary land-owning 
classes also engage in it. The Avork is hard, the outturn pre- 
carious, and the average profits veiy small. 

In the Attock Tahsil gold is found on the banks of the Indus, 
and the right to extract the jirecious metal is granted yearly to a 
contractor. Rupees 81 Avas paid for this right in March 1907. 
Gold is also found on the banks of the Rafsh, Stl and other 
streams in other parts of the District. 

In Pindigheb licenses are issued at a fixed rate per “ Dhriin.” 

The mode of extraction is simple. 10 or 12 lbs. AAmight of the 
sand is placed in a shalloAV basin-shaped tray, called in the east 
a “ Paratra ” and elsewhere a “ Dhriin,” and this is repeatedly 
washed, the water and the light sand being repeatedly thrown off 
until a dark deposit with minute shining specks of gold in it is left. 
Mercury is then added to this, which unites Avith the gold grains 
to form a small nodule. The mercury is then detached by the heat 
of a fire, and a sinall globe of gold remains. The “ Dhriins ” are 
generally OAvned by one person, and the gold-Avashing is done for 
him by paid labourers, aa'Iio get a share of the profits Avhich Anries 
from Re. 1 per diem doAvn to nothing at all Avhen no gold is 
obtained. The average do^ not exceed Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 a month 
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and gold-wasliing is now less common tlian it once was, as more — 
permanent employment and certain return is to be got in many 
forms of ordinary daily labour, tlie rate of remuneration for which Eesources. 
has risen greatly of late years. 

Petroleum is found in small quantities in the Kala Chitta Petroleum, 
and its immediate vicinity. It was worked only at Sadkal, on the 
south of the Kala Chitta, three miles from Fatteh Jang, on the 
road from that place to Campbellpur. Borings were first made 
in 1870, when a well was sunk at Sadkiil. Later five borings 
were made, each inches in diameter, of depths varying from 
50 to 100 feet. The oil was drawn out in small dipping tubes 
with ropes, bringing up about 2 pints of mixed oil and water. 

This was thrown into a cistern, from the bottom of which the 
heavier water was drawn off, leaving the oil above. For the first 
eight years the average outturn of oil was about 20 maunds per 
diem, but from 1878 the (piantity of oil obtained from the wells 
gradually decreased, and the outturn fell to about 1,0U0 gallons 
per year. Attempts to increase the output by deepening one 
boring and sinking another to the depth of 800 feet did not lead 
to any appreciable difference in the (juantity of oil obtained 
annually. Ko distilling or purifying operations Avere performed. 

The oil was sold in its raiv state to the Raivalpindi Gas-ivorks, 
and cost, deliA’ered at Raivalpindi, from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per 
hundred gallons. 

There is noAV practically no systematic exploitation of the oil- 
springs, and the annual out-turn is A’ery small. 

Petroleum much mixed Avith Avater is still to be seen in many 
holes and dejiressions in the Kala Chitta, but noAvhere appears 
in Avorkable quantity. In colour the oil is dark green by reflected 
light, and a bright golden yelloAV by transmitted light. 

Veined marble (dhri) is found in the KaAA^agar hill. It other 
used to be Avorked into cups and other ornamental objects, but 
the industry appears to liaA^e died out, probably because of the 
great cost on account of the hardness of the stone and the 
absence of skilled labour. The pillars in the garden of Bainim 
Khan at Attock are made of this beautiful stone. Mortars and 
pestles of dhri are highly jirized. 

Limestone is the chief stone of the Avhole northern portion Lime, 
of the Kala Chitta Range. It is burned by zamindars and contrac- 
tors under permits granted by the Deputy Con.se i-Auitor of Forests. 

Most of the kilns are in the Kala Chitta Reserv'e and are Avorked by 
contractors. The chief purchaser is the Public IForks Depart- 
ment and preference is giA^en to their contractors. The kilns are 
limited to the amount of brushwood aA’ailable. The refuse from 
the fellings, after the fireAV'ood cut has been stacked, is generally 
used for the kilns. BrusliAV'ood cut on the roads under construe- 
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CHAP II, B. jg g^jgQ fggg prjjj vary according to the size of the 

Arts and kilns. Common rates are Rs. 9, Rs. 10, Rs. 12, Rs. 12-8-0 and 
Rs. 20 per kiln. Permits are issued by the Range Officer after 
sanction by the Divisional Officer. The revenue realised during 
the past three years and the number of kilns are shown below : — 


Year. 

Kilns. 

Kevenue from F'ees. 



Es. a. p. 

1904-5 

32 

506 8 0 

1905-6 

21 

307 8 0 

1906-7 

93 

1,537 8 0 


Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 

In arts and manufactures the District is poor. There are no 
factories and no large centres of population. What manufactures 
are carried on are simply for the satisfaction of the ordinary 
wants of a purely agricultural population. There is almost no 
export of manufactured goods, and no class of artizans has a 
reputation outside the district. The only possible exceptions to 
this rule are the snuff manufacture and shoe-making. 

Snuff. Snuff is manufactured in considerable quantities in Hazro, 

chiefly by Aroras and Kashmiris. It is also made in smaller 
quantities in Makhad and Pindigheb. The Makhad snuff goes 
across the river into Kohat, that of Pindigheb is for purely local 
disposal, the snuff habit being fairly general in the southern tahsils 
of the District. The chief cu.stomers of the Hazro manufacturers 
are the merchants of Amritsar, but a con.siderable quantity finds 
its way to Karachi. The whole output is exported through Law- 
rencepur station. The manufacture is carried on in a very small 
way, and gives employment to only a few peojile. There is 
nothing peculiar in the process. 

Shoemakiu^'. The shoes of Pindigheb have a certain reputation. They are 
supplied to the surrounding agricultural popidation, and are also 
exported across the river into the Districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province. But the leather manufactures generally have 
diminished. Saddlery and shoes are the principal articles made. 
The former are manufactured in Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, and 
cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 
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The other industries are purely village industries. A large 
number of lacquered legs for bedsteads (r//u/ 7 /(i/.s) are made by Arts and 
the taii-lidns of Ikhlas and Ivamliar in tahsil Pindigheb. These 
fetch from annas 12 to Rs. 10 for the set of four, and are made of ym^ge 
sJmham, plmhihi or kh/rir wood. rUuu-'^, or low chairs, and spin- industries 
ning-wheels are also made by the same class in considerable 
quantities. The chairs cost from Re. 1 to Rs. G. Other wooden 
articles also are constructed for sale in many of the villages. 

The lohdrs of Mianwala, Tahsil Pindigheb, make padlocks of 
iron, and stirrups are made at this village and in several places 
in Fatteh Jang and at Hasan Abdal. Iron vessels of large size 
(kamh) are made at Makhad, and cost from Rs. 1 to Rs. 40 
according to size. Baking plates are also made there. Reed- 
matting known as jihur, is made in some villages in Attock Tahsil, 
and embroidered shoes, cluii>pnx and sandals {Idwri) at Kot, Chaun- 
tra, Pindigheb and Hazro. 

Country cloth of various kinds is made throughout the 
district. Blankets are manufactured in considerable cpiantities in 
parts of Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang. The barbers of Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb engage in the manufacture of and hori^, or 

packing bags, Avhich are sold in Rawalpindi, Peshawar, and 
elsewhere in considerable numbers. Silk work of various kinds 
is done by the women of the Attock Tahsil especially. Plu'dhtris 
are made in many places, those . of Hazro being the best. The 
stone of the Kheremar hill, known as dhy'i, is worked into cups 
and other shapes in Pind Ter and Kawa, neighbouring villages. 

Soap of a common country kind is made at Fatteh Jang and 
Makhad. 

There is now no manufacture of kazd-^, or earthen-jars, at 
Fatteh Jang, as there is said to have once been. Oil is manufactured 
in many villages of the district, especially in Fatteh Jang, and a 
good deal of it is exported across the Indus. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, recorded the following note on some of the industries of the 
district : — 

“ There seems to be no special manufacture of any kind in 
this district. Boats are built for use on the Indus at Attock and 
Makhad. Richly carved c/ma/raL' for doors and windows are occa- 
sionally made as in other parts of the Punjab. From a village 
near Hasan Abdal some good cotton prints {nhrd^), rough in 
execution but fairly good in colour, have beer procured. But while 
the district cannot be said to ilo a regular export trade in any 
special branch, it must not be imagined there is a total absence of 
industries. Heie, as elsewheie, the cotton weavers complain that 
their trade suffers from European competition ; and it is said they 
are turning to wool weaving.” 
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CHAP.n, F. 


Section F. — Commerce and Trade. 


Conunerce 
and Trade. 


The trade of the district Ls in purely agricultural jiroduce and 
in a few minor products. There is no trade centre of the whole 
district, as there is in Eawalpindi. The trade of each Tahsil finds 
its own outlets. The Soan is a barrier to coniinnnications between 


Taiiagaug Tallagang and the northern tahsils. In that tahsil Tallagang is the 
only place with any pretensions to raidc as a trade-centre. Pormerly 
the principal trade route used to be to Find Dadan Khan, 50 miles 
distant. Other routes were to Jand on the Khushalgarh line (48 
miles), to hlari (42 miles) and Khnshal (40 miles) on the Sind Sagar 
branch and to Jklandra and On jar Khan on the main North-Western 
Railway line. The Mari- Attock Railway now almost touches the 
north-west corner of the tahsil, and though the Soan lies between, 
much of the trade of this portion of the district finds it way to Tn jra 
station. The other routes are still used, but generally the tahsil 
is but little opened up. 


Grain, chiefly wheat and gram, and a few minor products, 
such as woollen goods and wool, lacquered woodwork, embroi- 
dered shoes and women’s trousers are the chief exports, while timber 
from the hills, rice and gni- from down country, gJn from the Bar 
and Runchh, salt, cotton-goods and the like form the principal 
articles of import. The trade is entirely in the hands of Hindus, 
the zamimldr, who is possessed with the idea that he is disgraced 
if he goes out of his way to sell his produce to the best advantage, 
depending entirely on the local dealer. Camels and donkeys are the 
Pindigheb transport animals. Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang form a purely 
Iwg^TairsUs. agricultural tract with no towns of any size, no large dealers, and 
little trade other than local. Pindigheb used to be the trade centre 
of much of the Tahsil but it has been left deserted by the railway, 
and what little trade it had is drifting away to Jand, which stands 
close to the Jand railway station. Basal and Thatta, two large 
villages near Basal station, are the centre of the trade in wool and 
ghi. Fatteh Jang, with a population of 4,825 souls, is the largest 
place in the Fatteh Jang Tahsil, but is only a large village with 
a few petty shops. It has some special trade in tdramirn and 
vegetable oils, but tlie market is of no im])ortance. In the Soan, 
Chakri and Adhwiil are the princijad centres of trade, but do a 
small and local business, and all foi'eign exports and imports are 
conducted through the medium of Gujar Khan. There are many 
large and rich shopkeepers in the two tahsils, but there are none 
who are traders as opposed to village money-lenders. 


Grain is carried to market on camels and donkeys, and in the 
same way reaches the various railway stations to Avliich it is des- 
patchel. All the large owners have their own camels with Avhich 
they bring the grain into their OAvn store-houses, AA'here the grain 
is sold from time to time as prices rule favourably or as necessity 
compels. For fodder there is no market at all, except near large 
Aullages where a little may be sold to the landless classes. So long 
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as tlie cattle of owners and tenants are fed eveiy one is satisfied, 
and in times of distress tlie owner is expected to give of liis stores Commerce 
to liis tenants, while in times of plenty he takes as much as he can Trade, 
collect. Imports ai-e much the same as in Tallagaiig. 

Of the railway stations in Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb Tahsils, 
those doing the lai'gest trade are I^ind Sultani and Injra. The 
former ex])orts about Id.ttOO mannds ])er anmim and imports about 

7.000 mannds. The lattei' exports about 1 7,000 mannds but 
imports only about 700 mannds. 1'he total annual value of trade 
is about 14,000 mannds at Jand, 10,000 mannds at Fatteh Jang, 

6.000 mannds at Basal and 2,600 mannds at riiaunti’a. At other 
stations the voluim' of trade is insignificant. But tliese averages 
are very widely departed from. In years of good harvest, if food- 
stocks be high, the ex])orts increase enormously, while severe 
scarcity causes an increase in the im|>()rts. Betw('en 100/? and 
1905 exports rose from 13,059 maund.-/ to 214,213 maunds. The 
import trade is small, in general much less than half the 
exports. A good deal of the minor products are not exported by 
railways, and not disposed of locally. Reference has already been 
made to the Parachas of Makhad. Other commodities, chiefly silk 
goods, gold threads, gold seals and such like, find no sale in the 
district. Parachas also deal largely in hides. The minor pro- 
ducts of Pindigheb, shoes, coarse cloth and the like, find their way 
across the Indus into Kohat. The trade is carried by beasts of 
burden. 

In Attock Tahsil the communications are singularly good. The Attock 
North-Western Railway runs through the Tahsil from east to west, 
and is readily accessible from all parts. In consequence, the markets 
are excellent, and trade is well diifused. Hazro in the Chhachh is a 
big mercantile centre. Attock and Campbellpur are cantonments 
and Hasan Abdal has a very considerable grain market. All that 
is wanted is a good road to connect Canjpbellpur with the outer 
world, and this is being arranged for. Without it all commodities, 
which are not conveyed by train, have to be plodded through the 
sand on mules or bullocks. Miscellaneous articles of trade are of 
considerable importance, but the great exports of the district are 
food-grain and oilseeds. In years of good harvest and favourable 
prices the exports are considerable. But the grain exports vary 
very much, and in bad years are inconsiderable. The only crops 
regularly exported are sugarcane and tobacco. Gnr goes largely by 
road across the Indus. Some gram goes from the Sarwala to the 
Cantonments of the Peshawar District. Tobacco goes from 
Hasan Abdal and Burhan railway stations and from Hazro through 
Lawrencepur station. The snuff trade of Hazro is of more than 
local importance. Consignments are made to Amritsar, Sukkur, 

Karachi and Kashmir. The Hazro traders have considerable deal- 
ings with the inhabitants of independent territories. Swat, Bimer, 
etc. Akhori is a large village with a little business in grain, 
cloth and salt. 

OD 
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The chief imports are salt, cloth, rice, ghi, turmeric and 
cotton. Maize is imported from the Swat Canal tract. Cotton is 
brought from the Chenab Colony as the local production is 
insufficient to clothe the people. Sugar comes from Jullundur, 
rice and mdsli from Swat, rice from Kangra, and ghi and turmeric 
from Hazara. 


Miscellaneous exports are women’s paijdmns and shoes, made 
at Hazro and exported to Peshawar and across the frontier, and 
wool blankets and hides. Timber comes from Kashmir, hard- 
ware from Amritsar and CujranAvala, silk from Jullundur, Amritsar 
and Peshawar, and country cloths from Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

Goods are conveyed on bullocks, mules and camels, and in 
carts, which number over a thousand. As usual the bulk, of the 
trade is in the hands of Khatris and Aroras. 


Section G. — Means of Communication. 

Railways. Generally communications are excellent in Attock Tahsil, 

and either bad or very bad elsewhere. 

The North-Western Raihvay main line runs through the 
Attock Tahsil from east to west, and in 1899 was re-aligned to 
pass through Campbellpur instead of keeping to the waterless 
tract four miles further north. From Golra in the Rawalpindi 
district, the Rawalpindi-Kohat branch takes off from the main 
line, runs through Fatteh Jang Tahsil beloAv the Kala Chitta and 
on through Pindigheb Tahsil to the Indus at Khushalgarh. A 
light railway continues to Kohat and Thai, and a great bridge is 
now in course of construction across the Indus. Across these 
two lines the Mari- Attock Railway runs from Campbellpur on 
the north to Sohan Bridge on the south. A few miles south of 
Campbellpur it runs through the Kala Chitta. At Basal it joins 
the Kohat line, leaving it again at Jand, and running south along 
the edge of the JMakhad Circle down to Mianwali. 

The following are the stations on the various lines : — 


Main Line. 


Tahsil. 

Name of Station. 

Distance 
between 
stations, 
in miles. 

Remarks. 

Attock 

Attock 




Campbellpur 

11 



Lawrencepur . . 

10 



Bnrhan 

5 



Hasan Abdal 

0 



Kudho 

4 
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Rawalpindi-Kohat Line. 


Tahsil. 

Name of Station. 

Distance 

between 

stations, 

! in miles. 

1 

Remarks. 

Fateh Jang ... 

1 Kutabal 

i 

1 



1 Fateh Jang . . 

7 



j Gagan 

8 


Pindigheb 

j Chauntra 

9 

1 


I Basal 

9 

1 These four stations 


J Pind Sultani 

! 3 

1 have also been en- 


Langar 

i 

1 tered in the Mari- 


i Jand 

1 

i 3 

1 Attock Bine. 

Mari-Attock Railway. 



Distance 


Tahsil. 

Name of Station. 

between 

Remarks. 



stations. 


Attock 

Campbellpur 




Kanjur 

• •• 



Jhalar ... ] 

11 

From Campbellpur. 

Pindigheb 

Basal 

8 

Tliese four stations 


Find Sultani Road .. 

3 

have also been shown 


Langar 

11 

in the Rawalpindi- 


Jand 

3 

Kohat Line. 


Uuhhri 

9 



Chhab 

10 



Injra 

9 



Makhad 

7 



These railways are not equally valuable as means of com- 
munication. Attock Tahsil is exceedingly well served by the 
main line, which has the rich Chhachh close to it on the north, 
and the best part of the Nala Circle close on the south. The 
Mari-Attock Railway has its terminus at Campbellpur, and 
runs for about 9 miles through the Tahsil. It is not much 
used by the Attock people, but is gaining greatly in importance 
now that Campbellpur has become the head- quarters of a district. 
Some parts of the Sarwala are rather inaccessible from the 
railway, but generally the Tahsil has excellent railway facilities. 

The other lines are primarily strategic and are of very limited 
commercial importance. The stations are numerous and desolate, 
but most of them do no goods traffic at all. Only I'atteh Jano- 
Basal, Find Sultani, Jand and Injra, the last the station for Makha'd 


CHAP.II,(J. 

Means of 
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OHAP.II.Q. Tallagang Talisil are of any importance. Much of both 
Means of Patteh Jan£r and Pindisrheb Tahsils is completely out of touch 
cation.*' the railway. Piiidigheb town itself is unhappily placed at the 
centre of the railway arc which circles through the Tahsil. All 
the stations are .situated at the same distance of approximately 20 
miles from the tahsil head-quarters, and all are equally inconvenient 
of access. The Soan Circle of Fatteh Jang is far from any rail- 
way, and much of the Pindigheb Sil Soan is equally badly placed. 
But the position of Tallagang is worst of all, as no railway passes 
through any part of the Tahsil. The Mari- Attock railway almost 
touches the north-w'est corner, but the Soan lies between it 
and the rest of the Tahsil, and it has done but little to open 
up the country. In this respect, however, there has been a 
considerable improvement within the last 20 years, for now 
railways completely surround the tract (generally it is true 
with 20 or 80 miles of difficult country between them and its 
border), while then the nearest railway station was at Jhelum. 

The chief effect of railways has been to raise prices. The 
effect has been most felt in the most backward tracts especially 
in Tallagang, even although there communications are still bad. 
The gloomy forebodings entertained in 1885 in Attock Tahsil, that 
the extension of the railways would cause a fall in prices have 
never been realized. Throughout the district the effect has been 
both to raise and jto steady prices. 

A proposal at present is on foot to construct a branch line 
from Basal on the Kohat and Mari- Attock lines to Mandra on the 
main line. This line would pass near both Pindigheb and Talla- 
gang and would open up both these Tahsils. The route is being 
surveyed. 

The Kala Ohitta and the Soan are serious obstacles to 
communications and, roughly speaking, the tracts north and south 
of the Kala Chitta and Soan have their own systems of communi- 
cations. 

The chief connecting roads across the Kala Chitta are the 
Attock to 3Iakhad road, and the roads from Patteh Jang to Camp- 
bellpur and to Hasan Abdal. Across the Soan the chief roads are 
from Pindigheb to Tallagang and to Ta wi'n. Within Attock Tahsil 
communications, except in tiie Sarwala circle, are excellent. The 
Grand Trunk Road runs parallel with the railway, save that it 
follows the old alignment, and does not go down to Campbellpur. 
From it a new metalled road, constructed in 1890-92, branches 
off at Hatti, and connects that important camping ground with 
Hazro. From Hasan Abdal a metalled road, laid down in 1898, 
runs up to Haripur and Abbottabad. The unmetalled roads, 
except that from Attock to Hazro, are what unmetalled roads 
usually are. Of the minor I'oads the Attock-Makhad road, and the 
Campbellpur-Choi road open up the Sarwala to some extent ; the 
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Campbellpur-Patteh Jang and Hasan Abdal-Fatteh Jang roads do 
tlie same office for part of tlie Nala of botli Attock and Fatteb Means of 
Jang, while in the Clihachh there is the Hazro-Attock road. The 
Haro is a very serious obstacle to communications within the Tahsil, 
otherwise it is fairly easy to get from place to place. 

In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb the state of communications 
can only be described as difficult. The old military road from 
Eawalpindi to Kohat, which preceded the railway, is close to the 
latter throughout its length. It is a Provincial Eoad, roughly 
metalled in places, but of little importance and use. Between 
Fatteh Jang and Eawalpindi the old metalled road is entirely 
deserted by all traffic, even by regiments on the March, and every 
one follows a short cut by an unmetalled road. The Provincial 
Eoad from Attock to Makhad, once made with great labour, recalls 
the old importance of Makhad, but the steamers have left the 
Indus, both Attock and Makhad have fallen from state and nothing 
but the decaying road remains. Unmetalled District Boards roads 
are numerous and bad. The only unmetalled road which can be 
followed « ithout hesitation by a stranger, is the road from Fatteh 
Jang through Kot to Piiidigheli, and on to Kalabagh on the 
Indus. The roads of the Pindigheb Tahsil are all bad, mere tracks 
across the waste, but the Deputy Commissioner has recently made 
a road fit for wheeled traffic from Tallagang through Pindigheb to 
Basal Station, and Dak tongas run from Tallagang. The experi- 
ment is interesting and deserves to succeed, but it remains to be 
seen what encouragement it will receive from the slow-going zamin- 
dar of Pindigheb and Tallagang, who has no sympathy with 
modern methods, and not the least desire to be improved. The 
railway is the central artery of main traffic and all district roads 
radiate from the various stations. The Soan circle, however, cut 
off from the rest of the Fatteh Jang Tahsil by the Khairi Murat 
and by the treacherous Soan, is most easily accessible from the 
south of the Eawalpindi Tahsil, of which it originally formed a 
part. Several fairly good roads traverse it along the Soan 
running from the Eawalpindi Tahsil towards Chakwal and 
Tallagang. 

In Tallagang communications are worse than in any other 
Tahsil. There is no metalled road in the Tahsil, and wheeled 
traffic is non-existent. Fairly good roads connect Tallagang with 
Chakwal, Pindigheb, Trap, Lawa, Find Dadan Khan, and the 
Khushab Tahsil, and a fair road connects Lawa with AYanbhachran 
Station on the Sind-Sagar line. But all these roads are broken at 
more or less frequent intervals by ravines which have to be 
crossed often by a steep ascent and descent, with sometimes 
broad stretches of sandy and treacherous torrent bed between the 
two. On the south and west lie the hills of the salt range, while 
passage northwards is interrupted by the Soan river and by wide 
stretches of broken country. 
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The following statement gives the chief halting-places in the 
District ; — 


^"o 

Routk. 


Distune 
iu inilei 

1 

Keinarks. 

3. 

From. 

To. 

Halting place. 

] 

Grand 

Trunk 

Hasan Abdal 

7 

2 Rest-houses, encampiug 



Road 



ground. 




Hattiau 

18 

Rest-house, encamping 






ground, Sarai. 




Gondal 

r> 

Rest-house. 




Attock 

7 

Rest-house, encamping 






ground, 4 Sarais. 






Ferry. A very grand 






bridge to cross the Indus. 

2 

Attock. 

Alakhad. 

Chhoi ... 

16 

Rest-house, Sarai and en- 






camping ground. 




Lammidhan 

7 

Encamping ground. 




Find Sidtani 

7 

2 Rest-houses, encamping 






1 ground, Sarai. 




Jnnd 

1 10 

1 Rest-house, e n c am p in g 






1 groun d . 




Jal)a 

1 0 

Enciimping ground. 




Lakiir mar 

11 

Rest-house, encamping 




1 


ground, Sarai. 




Alakliad ... ' 

10 

Rest-house, encamping 




1 i 


giouud, Sarai, Ferry. 


Taruaul. 

Khuslial- 

Fatteh G.ing ... | 


Rest-house, encam ping 

3 j 


garh. 1 

' 


ground, Sarai. 




Gaj/jiaii ... ; 

10 

Uncamping ground. 




Kiimilpnr ... 1 

13 

Do. 




Find Sultaui ... ! 

6i 

See No. 2. 




Jand ... ' 

10 

Do. 




Kliuslialgarli 

7 

Encamping ground on 






Kohat side. 

4 

Basal 

rallagang 

Basal 


Rest-house, Sarai. 


Toiga 

Koad. 







Miauwala 

111 

Rest-house. 




Daudi 

11 

Rest-house, encamping 






ground. 




Dliok Fathan 

13 

Do. do. 




Kot Sarang 

8 

Encamping ground. 




Tallagang 

10 

Rest-house, Sarai. 

6 T 

'allagautr. 1 

Lawa and 

llial 

19 

Rest-house under con- 


Lawa. 

Sakesar. 



structiou, Rais Khana. 




Lawa ... 

19 

Rest-house. 




Sakesar 

14 

Rest-house, Sarai and 






Munshi Khana. 

6 

Fateh- 

Trap. ] 

Kot Fateh Khan 

12 

Estate rest-house, en- 


Jaug. 




camping ground. 




rharti Nur Ahmad I 

10 

Rest-house, encamping 




Shah. 


ground. 



1 

ilaodi 

13 1 

See No 4. 



I 

^akka Tut 

11 

Rest-house, encamping 






ground. 



T 

’rup 

18 

Do. do. 


The only navigable waterAvay is the Indus I'iver which forms 
western boundary of the district for 06 miles. It is navigable 
large boats of small draught as far as Makhad, which is in 
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the south-west corner of the district, and to which the steamers 
of the Indus Valley Flotilla used to ply. Country boats engaged in Means of 
carrying grain, oilseeds and other merchandise, used to go up catio^' 
as far as Attock, but the navigation of the river between Makhad 
and Attock is difficult and dangerous. Above Attock the river 
is shallow and spreads over a wide bed. These boats carried on 
an extensive trade from Peshawar cia Attock and Makhad to 
Snkkur, and other Southern ports on the river. When of average 
size they carried about 600 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 
maunds and 1,000 maunds were not uncommon. Tlie opening of 
the main line of railway, and then of the riverside lines, dealt a fatal 
blow to this trade. Boats still ply on the river, but the volume 
of trade is insignificant. 

The following is a list of the ferries across the Indus, and Rerries 
of the mooring places : — 


Name of River. 

1 

Station. 

Distance in 
miles. 

lie luarks. 

Indus 

Attock 


Railway bridge with subway for 
travellers. 

Mooring place and ferry. 


Haro 

10 

Mooring place for country boats. 


Bajih Nilab 

7 

Ditto and ferry 


Sujauda ... 

5 

Mooring place for country boats. 


Bata 

5 

Ditto. 


Pari 

4 

Ditto and ferry. 


Nara 

5 

Ditto. 


Dandi 

5 

Ditto. 


Mahri Japwal 

5 

Ditto. 


KlicisliAlgarli 

5 

A boat bridge and mooring place 
for country boats. 


Ziarat Bela 

8 

Mooring place for country boats 
and terry. 


MaklRid 

32 

Ferry and mooring place. 


Kakhwau ... 

4 

Ferry by country boats and moor- 
ing place. 


Kani ... • ... 

3 

Ditto. 


Barnds, or inflated goat skins, are also used for crossing the 
Indus at the following places : — Sujanda-B.lta, Khiira Khel, Garhi 
Matanni, Waisa, Painda, Kamilpur Alam, Daman, Mallah, Aba 
Bakr, Adalzai, Tatari, Salem Khan, Asghar, Yasm, Momanpur, 
Jalalia, Abdul Rahman, and Shinka, all with the exceptions of 
Sujanda-Bcita above the Attock railway bridge, are in the Chhachh 
ilaka. These sarnix simply consist of a large inflated goat 
skin with a strap to go across the neck, and one for each of the 
rider’s legs to be thrust through. The skin can be inflated at 
pleasure, and their owners will cross even rapid and dangerous 
rivers on them with great skill. 

The feri-ies are annually auctioned and are controlled by the 
Deputy Commissioner, under whose orders the auction is held. 
Only the Makhad Ferry is managed by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Attock The rest are in the jurisdiction of the trans-Indus officials. 


[Part A. 
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CHAP.II,H ^ telegraph offices will be found in Statement 

Famine. 31 of the Statistical Volume. In Attock tahsil there are many post 
Postal offices and raihvay stations. Communications are good, and postal 
arrange- arrangements are satisfactory. But in the other tahsils post offices 
are few and postal facilities bad. In Pindigheb Tahsil the villages 
on and near the line of railway, and the Jandal ilaka, are well 
supplied, but elsewhere, especially in the Kamliar district, on the 
line of the Soan, and in the central uplands, the despatch or receipt 
of a letter is an adventure. Fatteh Jang and Tallagang Tahsils 
are particularly badl}’ off. The former has eight offices. Three are 
close to Fatteh Jang, three are in the populous Soan ilaka, one is 
at Kot in a corner of the Gheb ilaka, and one is at Bahtar in the 
Nala. The greater part of the Gheb and the Nala has no post 
office at all near. Tallagang has eleven post offices, placed at the 
principal villages. From branch post offices deliveries are made 
once a week, but circles are so large and the country so rough 
that it does not by any means follow that letters arrive every 
eighth day. To the zamindar south of the Kala Chitta, however, 
this is a matter of little moment, but to others it is a source of 
inconvenience. 


Section H. — Famine. 


Csuses and The Only cause of real famine is failure of the rainfall. The 

Liability. g^eat proportion of the population live on the land, and high prices 
in other parts of the province do not cause distress here. Migra- 
tion into the district is small, and the increase of population far 
from abnormal. Of course calamities, such as hail and locusts, have 
caused distress ; but famine has always been due to failure of 
the rains. 


Much of Attock Tahsil is quite secure from famine. The 
Chhachh with its wells is almost completely so. Only portions of 
the Sarwala and Nala can be called insecure. In Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil the Soan ilaka alone is even moderately safe against famine. 
The whole of the rest of the district is quite insecure. It depends 
entirely upon a precarious and always scanty rainfall, which must 
be timely to be beneficial. Untimely rain means scarcity: failure 
of the rains positUe distress. Actual .starvation is unknown. The 
district is so sparsely populated that, although it suffers periodically 
from drought, real famine is exceedingly rare. 

^mines ipjie popular memory recalls three famous famines prior to 

ruler " ** British rule. The three years’ famine ending with the year 1783 
A.D. (Sambat 1840) is commonly known as chdUsivdn. Wells and 
springs dried up, wheat could not be had for 3 seers the rupee, and 
the mortality among the people and the cattle was great. The 
two years famine ending in June 1813, when wheat sold at 7 
seers, was not in severity equal to the previous one. The third 
famine was a two years’ complete failure of crops ending Septem- 
ber 1834. Wheat rose to 14 seers, then a very high price, and 
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the distress and mortality were very great. The year 1833 A.D. 

(Sambat 1890) was known as the vtarkan year. A plant of that Famine, 
name sprang up spontaneously everywhere in great abundance 
as soon as the first rain fell, and afforded great relief to both 
cattle and human beings. Of the famine of 1880 there is no 
record available. 

Within recent times scarcity reached the pitch of famine only 
in 1896-1897 and in 1899-1900. 

In 1896 the rains failed. In many parts of Pindigheb there Tiie Famine 
was not enough moisture for sowings, and all the tanks dried up. ' ' 
Previous harvests had been bad. The kharif failed. A heavy 
fall of rain allowed late rabi sowings in Fatteh Jang but in 
Pindigheb there was no relief. Tlie rabi crop was very bad 
everywhere. The distress was most among the cattle. The people 
could obtain food but tliere was nothing for the cattle. The 
poor people did away with their sheep and goats. The more 
enterprizing drove off their cattle to Jammu and Kashmir. Test 
works were opened in October, 1896, and remained open for six 
months. But workers were never plentiful, and the average number 
of workers in Fatteh Jang Tahsil in January, 1897, was only 17. 

Fatteh Jang was the only tahsil in which test works remained 
open for some time. In that tahsil in February the number of 
workers had risen to 69, and in March the Deputy Commissioner 
ordered the gang piece-work system of relief to be started in 
Attock, Fatteh Jang and Pindegheb in connection with a number 
of approved tanks. The rates of labour were Ks. 2-8-0 per 100 
cubic feet for digging and carrying. In March, works were at a 
standstill everywhere except in Fatteh Jang Tahsil, where the 
numbers employed reached 1.57. Elsewhere the works had to be 
suspended as they were not resorted to, and did not prove the 
existence of famine. By the beginning of May the existence of 
famine was not felt, and there was no acute distress, except 
among the cattle. Large amounts were distributed in June and 
July 1907, to supply seed grain and to replace the cattle lost, and 
the district gradually resumed its old life. 

The famine of 1899-1900 was not so severe as its predecessor. The scarcity 
The monsoon of 1899 failed all over the Punjab, and these dry *899-1900. 
hlrdni tracts shared the universal fate. Both crops failed. Tank 
and even wells dried up, fodder failed, cattle died, and tenants 
wandered away in search of employment. The year was one of 
great scarcity and distress. Up till the 7th November it was not 
considered necessary to start relief works. When they were 
started at the sanctioned relief work rates (two annas to ea^i man, 
one anna six pies to each Avoman, and one anna three pies to each 
child between seven and tAvclve years of age) no one was willing 
to work at these rates. Finally, on 9th February 1900, the 
Deputy Commissioner reported that it had not been necessary to 
start famine relief works in the district. To provide for the cattle, 

EE 
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— ’ ' however, the forests and rakhs, including all the reserves 
Famine, .^yhich had not been leased to contractors for grass cutting or 
grazing, were thrown open to grazing at fees reduced to half the 
usual rates. In addition, preparations had been made to obtain a 
supply of g’rass from Bombay Presidency, but liy the end of IMarch 
the famine was nearly" over. Large sums were distributed under 
the Agriculturists Loans Act, but figures for the various tahsils are 
not available. Arrangements had been made to send 15,000 men 
to the Jhelum Canal to find relief for them there, Imt this measure 
did not prove necessary. 

The chief security against famine is that the non -agricultural 
population is small, that the big owners can themselves weather 
the storm, and are expected to tide their tenants over the time of 
distress, and that much of the District supplies can be brought 
in from outside with fair celerity. 
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CHAPTER III.-ADMINJSTRATIVE. 


Section A. — Administrative Divisions. 

CHAP. 

The District forms |);u’t of tlie Rfiwalpindi Division, and is in 
the charge of a Deputy Commissioner under the control of the Com- Adminis- 
missioner and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi Division. The DivfsiJBS. 
Deputy Commissioner’s head-quarters are at Campbellpur. There 
are four tahsils with head-quarters at Camphellpur, Fatteh Jang, 
Pindigheb and Tallagang. The first takes its name from Attock, 
the old tahsil head-quarters ; the others are known by the names 
of their present head-quarters. Each is in charge of a Tahsildar 
assisted by a Naib-Tahsildar. Under the Tahsildar and Naib- Kanuugos 
Tahsildar are the Girdawar Kanunges, who again supervise the Patwans. 
patwaris. The staff at the head-quarters of each tahsil includes, 
besides the Tahsildar and ISTaib-Tahsildai*, one office Kanuiigo, 
one accountant (irasilbAJci nari-^), one clerk (sicth mivis), a sub- 
treasurer, clerks for the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar’s courts, an 
overseer, peons and menials. 

The following statement shows the Kanungo and patwari 
establishment for each tahsil and for the whole District : — 


Tahsil. 

Patwaris. 

j KiNU.SOOS. 

Patwaris. 

Naib-Fatwaris. 

Office 

Kaa uugos. 

Fieiil 

Kan uiigos. 

Attock 

00 

3 

1 

3 

Fatteh Jang 

.50 

3 

1 

2 

Pindigheb 

50 

3 

1 

:i 

Tallagang 

43 


1 

2 

Head-quarters ... 



1 


Total Distrift 

202 

12 

5 

10 


A patwari’s charge includes on an average 3 villages in 
Attock Tahsil, 4 villages in Fatteh Jang, 3 villages in Pindigheb 
and 2 villages in Tallagang. There are three grades of patwaris, 
the rates of pay being Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per mensem. 

Field Kanungos receive Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 per mensem, the office 
Kanungos getting Rs. 40. The Sadr Kanungo is paid Rs. 60 
rising by 4 rupees yearly increments to Rs. 80. 

Each village has its headman or headmen, wlio are paid by village 
a grant of 5 per cent of the village revenue demaml. The total 
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number of lambardars in tlie District is 1,535. Tlieir distribution 

by the tahsils is given in the 
margin. They are responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and 
are bound to assist in the preven- 
tion and detection of crimes and 


Tahsil. 

Xumber of 
headmen. 

Number of 
villages. 

Attock 

522 

194 

Fatteh'Jang 

534 

2 '5 

Pindigheb 

272 

137 

Tallagang 

207 

86 

Total 

1,535 

622 


Zaildirs. 


tion. The office of chief head- 
man does not exist in the District. 

In Tallagang Tahsil it has been decided by Grovcrnment that 
the present system of ildkaddrs is not to be replaced by the more 
formal zmlddri system ; the ildkaddri arrangements which were first 
introduced shortly before the Settlement began, have since been very 
carefully reconsidered and revised and, it is hoped, placed on a more 
satisfactory footing ; there have been a certain number of complaints 
due to the changes made for some one is sure to be dissatisfied 
by any alteration, and the people of this District when dissatis- 
fied have no hesitation in making the fact known. The new 
arrangements are believed to be working well. 

It is perhaps as well to explain that an iWcuddr is for all 
practical purposes a zadddr under another name ; but the greater 
elasticity of the rules under which the system is worked renders 
it more suitable for a tahsil like Tallagang. 

In the rest of the District zuildxrs were appointed during 
Settlement. Tlie previous arrangement was to appoint only indm- 
khors, the iudiiis in practice being attached to no special circle. 
This system was found to work badly. Indms were found to 
concentrate in certain families and localities, and large tracts were 
left with no inumkkor at all. In some cases one man enjoyed 
more than one ; Raw. The regular ruffi/dri system has now been 
introduced, and is working well. In Fatteh Jang’ and Pindigheb 
it has to contend with family and tribal jealousies and quarrels, but 
care has been taken in the formation of circles and in making 
appointments to allow for the social peculiarities of these tahsils. 

I he Di.'^trict staff consists of the Deputy Commissioner, who is 
also District Magi.strate, an Assistant Commissioner who is in charge 
of the subdivision including tlie Pindigheb and Tallagang Tahsils, 
and three Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is also 
District Judge, one is in charge of the Treasury and one is Eeve- 
nue Assistant. The Police are in charge of the Superintendent of 
Police. The Civil Surgeon is Superintendent of the Jail. There 
are 2 Munsiffs for the disposal of civil case work. 

The only Ilstate under the charge of the Court of Wards is that 
of Kot Fatteh Khan in Fatteh Jang Tahsil. It is managed by the 
Deputy Commissioner through a special Tahsildar deputed as 
1 he total area of the Estate is 56,302 acres, of which 


manager. 
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29,061 acres are cultivated. There are no debts, the total assets 
are about three lakhs of rupees, and tlie annual income about a 
lakh of rupees. The chief income is from rents. The ward, 
Sardar Muhammad Aawaz Khan, is a minor seven j^ears old, and is 
at present being educated by a tutor. He has just been betrothed 
to a grand-daughter of the Mallik of Kalabagh. 


Section B. — Justice. 

The Judicial work of the District is supervised by the Divi- 
sional and Sessions Judge of the Rawalpindi Division. 

The staff for the disposal of ci-iiniiial ca.ses is the Deputy Criminal 
Commissioner, who is District Magistrate, 4 iMagistrates of the 
first class (the Assistant Commissioner, Pindigheb, and the 3 
Extra Assistant Commissioners), the 8 Tahsildars and Naib- 
Tahsildars and two Honorary Magistrates. The Tahsildars have 
magisterial powers of the second class, and the Kaib-Tahsildars 
powers of tlie third class. Khan Sahib IMuhammed Azim Khan 
has magisterial powers of the first class within the limits of 
Attock Tahsil, and holds his court at Hazro. The Manager of 
the Kot Court of Wards is an Honorary Magistrate of the second 
class. 

The District is not markedly criminal, the amount of crime 
j)eing considerably below the provincial average. But murders 
and culpable homicides are, as in the adjoining Districts of Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi, a prominent feature of the District crime. 

Murders numbered 22 in 1006, 38 in 1908 and 24 in nine 
months of 1904. The figures for culjiable homicide in the same 
periods were 9 and 6. IMurders are seldom premeditated. When 
they are, or when an unpopular jjerson has been removed, detection # 

is almost impossible. The majority of murders are due to \dolent 
passions being suddenly aroused, and the handiest instrument, a 
stone, a Idthi, or a knife is used. This class of violent crime usually 
springs from disputes about women or land, and is not confined to 
any one tract. Murder charges are difficult of proof, and men of 
violent passions, and many of the tribes answer to that description, 
find in murder a form of revenge, which is peculiarly complete, 
while the punishment demanded by the law is by no means 
inevitable. Generally the number of convictions in murder cases 
of the more important type is unsatisfactory. When plans are 
well and skilfully made and the murdered man was himself 
unpopular there is little chance of punishment following the offence. 

Poisoning is almost unknown. 

Grave offences against ju’operfy are happily rare. Dacoities 
are unknown except when a predatory band comes ao'oss the 
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Justice. 


Civil Justice 


Local Bar. 


river. Within the District there is practicallj no organised crime. 
A gang on the Grand Trunk Road for some time gav'e some 
anxiety, but the imposition of a punitive post has had the desired 
effect. In years of scarcity there is occasionally a more or less 
serious outbreak of crimes against property. Such crimes however, 
are not a normal feature of the Distj-ict. There is a remarkable 
absence of cattle theft and forgery. Theft is a constant element 
in the crime of the District, but never reaches the provincial 
average. Petty crime generally is small, and the Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars have very light criminal work. 

Offences under Special and Local Laws are principal offences 
under the Cattle Trespass and Forest Acts. The total number 
is small. The forest area is not large and there is little tempta- 
tion to commit offences. 

The Deputy Commissioner in this District is not also District 
Judge. That office is usually held by one of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, who superintends the administration of civil 
justice in the District. The Assistant Commissioners at Pindigheb 
and the Extra Assistant Commissioners have powers of Munsiffs 
of the first class. The four Tahsildars have got third class civil 
powers. In addition there is a Munsiff at Campbellpur and 
another at Pindigheb. Both have second class powers. There are 
no Honorary Civil Judges. Litigation is not very heavy. The 
population is almost entirely agricultural, and there are no large 
centres of population or trade. Suits for money take up most of 
the time of the Civil C^ourts. Other features of the civil litigation 
are matrimonial suits and suits for pre-emption. The Land 
Alienation Act of IbOU has brought about a steady decrease in the 
number of civil suits for the possession of land and has also had 
an effect on the volume of money suits. The Pre-emption Act and 
the Limitation of Loans Act have also had their share in diminish- 
ing litigation. 

The local bar includes one barrister, ten pleaders, of whom 
three are of the first grade and seven of the second, and four 
mukhtars. 'I’here are no revenue agents. Important Gov ernment 
prosecutions are umlertaken by the Public Pi'osecutor, who does 
duty for both Eawaljiind and Attock, and lives in Rawalpindi. Of 
the 57 petition-writers in the different courts of the District, 19 
are of the first grade, and J8 of the second. 


Kegiatration. The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar. The 
Tahsildars are Sub-Registrars for their own tahsils, and Raja 
Bagh Ali is an additional Sub-Registrar at head-quarters for the 
assistance of the Registrar. The same causes which have effected 
a diminution in the volume of civil litigation have effected a 
reduction in the number of registrations. Registrations are 
gradually being confined to agricultural tribes. 
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The folloiring table shows the number of deeds registered and 
the fees realised during the years 1904, 1905, 1906 : — 


Years. 

Fees keali.sed iin Ri pees. 

. . 

1 

Number of 
deeds regis- 
tered. 

For registra- 
tion. 

F'or copies. 

1904 (9 months) .. 

2,231 

628 

1,03 7 

1905... 

2.907 

1.35 

1,053 

1906... 

3,585 

187 

1,313 


Land 

Revenue. 


Section C.— Land Revenue. 


The following statement shows the village tenures :i.s broadly 
classified at the recent settlements ; — 


Tahsil. 

Privatbly owneo. 

I 

Total 

i 

Zamlndari. 

PaUidan 

Bhaiachiir.a. j 

1 

1 Total. 

jOwned by 
the State. 

! 

1 

i 1 

Attock 

1 

l.-i j 

100 

81 ' 

■ 

194 

I 

6 i 

: 1 

200 

Patteh Jang 

20 I 

j 1 

61 

117 

2(U 

7 

1 

211 

Pindiglieb 

9 1 

6 

118 

133 

22 

lo5 

Tallagang 

1 i 

1 

« 1 

7.'- 

8.7 

18 1 

! 

103 

District 

49 1 

i7;i 1 

.394 ' 

616 

M i 

(;C9 


Zaminddri estates are those ow'ned by a single proprietor, or 
in common by more than one villages are tho.se in wlu’ch 

each proprietor owns not the particular fields which he holds, 
but a specific ancestral share in the w'hole e.state ; hha lachdi a 
villages are those in tvhich every man is owner of only as much 
land as is in his possession, or as it is commonly put “ posse.ssion 
is the measure of right.” Few of the villages correspond exactly 
to any one of these types. Many of them are a mixture of two 
of them with the characteristics of one class predominating. 
Many of the bhaiachdra villages are divided into tarafs, and in 
some of these villages, though classed as bhaiachdra, the measure of 
right in one ta raf maj he ancestral shares, while in the rest of 
the village right follows ancestral shares. It is only in those 
parts of the District where outside interference, especially Sikh 
interference, was least that the villages closely approach any one 
type. The tendency is for all villages to become bhaiachdra estates. 
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The mmiber of oAvneF'S iii a zunumluri estate increase and .sooner 
or later the joint holding is split up on shares. The estate then 
becomes priftkldri. Gradually the lands held by each shareholder 
become more and more unequal iti value and extent, and possession 
diverges widely from ancestral shares. It then becomes necessarv 
to do away with the old arrangement by shares, and to recognise 
possession as the measure of right, though for certain purposes, 
such as iiitilhii payments, the owners sometimes elect to continue to 
be bound by the old shares. The zinniiuliri estates are chiefly those 
belonging to the big Jodhra, Glieba and Khattar landowners, d’here 
is only one zininmldri estate in Tallagang, and that is owned by 


The six pattidd 


n 


villages 


are OAvned by Gakkhars and 


Sayyads. 

Janjuas. All the Awan villages are hhaitirhdni. Of the 20 Fatteh 
Jang znininddri villages 21 are in the Gheb ildJia, and are oAvned by 
the Sardar of Kot and other big Gheba proprietors. All the Pindi- 
gheb zamhuldri villages are owned by the Jodhras. There is not 
a single zaminddri village in the Makhad ildl'a and only one in 
the Janddl. The zmnhiddri Aullages of Attock Tahsil are mainly 
in the Nala circle and are owned by Khattars. Jdittiddri tenure 
is more common in Attock Tahsil than hliaiaclidra , the OAvnors in 
these A’illages being Pathtins and Khattars. “With Anry feAv excep- 
tions all AAA’an villages are hlwiachdra estates. Some of the 
villages, hond Jide estates held by one proprietary body, are 
especially in Tallagang, of enormous size, probably larger than 
in any other part of the Province. LaAva, for instance, exclush^e 
of the great LaAva rakh, now included in the GoA-ernment estate 
of Rakh Sakesar, is 16 miles long and 14 miles broad. Thoha 
and Trap are a little smaller, and there are many Aullages which 
have about 10,000 acres. Narrara, Avhich is the largest village in 
Pindigheb, has an area of 75,442 acres. Their position as chiefs 
of these enormous villages gives many of the headmen an import- 
ance not knoAA-n among the peasantry elseAvhere. In these huge 
estates the whole inhabitants are not massed together in one village 
.site, but most frequently the actual cultivators of the soil live in 
scattered hamlets. There are sometimes as many as 30 or 40 of 
these hamlets in a large estate, some of them mere farm-houses, 
others considerable A'illages. In many ca.ses it Avas found just or 
necessary, at the time of the Regular Settlement, to form such 
dhohs into separate estates paying a small annual sum to the 
parent village. But this was done only Avhen the cultivators 
proved a more than ordinary degree of independence of the 
superior tribe. Where, hoAA-eAmr, both the Aullages, the parent as 
well as the dhok, were of the same caste, the Settlement Offcer 
allowed separation when claimed by the dhok, if he considered it 
strong enough to stand by itself. 

It is a common-place to say that tenures OAve their present 
form to the action taken by the ReA’enue Ofticials at the Regular 
Settlement of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts. Rights had ncA cr 
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been clearly defined or understood, ancient disorders and Sikh m, a 
rapacity bad produced the greatest confusion and wiped out from 
men’s minds the memory of former relations. But in each District ^ ima. 
the confusion was least precisely in those tahsils which are now 
included in Attock District. In consequence, the land tenures of 
the District present few features of complexity. In the ordinary 
village there is the landowner who pays the revenue, occupancy 
tenants who generally pay in kind at the same rate as tenants-at- 
will, and tenants-at-will who always, except in Attock Tahsil, pay 
in kind. 

The various forms of proprietary tenures known as taluMdrif 
did and adna malki}jat (superior and inferior proprietorship), the 
chahdram tenure and the mdlik Icnhza, are all more or less the 
result of the unsettled state of proprietary rights in the village of 
the district at the time of the commencement of the British rule. 

In many cases these tenures represent a compromise between the 
claims of the older proprietors and those of the persons in posses- 
sion at the time of the first Regular Settlement, who had borne 
the heat and burden of the day, had paid the Sikh demands, and 
were undoubtedly worthy of great consideration. But Sikh rule 
was established later in this District than further east, and was 
never so fully developed. Proprietary right, on the arrival of the 
British Revenue Officials, was found to be a matter of less uncertainty 
than in Rawalpindi and Jhelum. In Tallagang apparently the 
typical dispute was when an Awan family claimed to have superior 
right over the rest of their brotherhood. The claimant would 
show that, though the defendants were his relations, he had ruled 
the village entirely alone, and that under our rule he had taken 
grain rents even from his own cousin. But proprietary right of 
some sort was generally admitted. In the Avhole of Pindigheb and 
parts of Fatteh Jang and Attock, the Sikhs had maintained the pro- 
prietary body in much their old position. At Regular Settlement, 
rights in property were found fairly well defined. In the central 
tahsils the popular opinion recognised the big families as owners 
of the whole countryside and recognised the cultivating body as 
merely having a right of occupancy. Where the Jodhras, Grhebas 
and Khattars claimed proprietary rights they were in general 
admitted and recorded. But in Pindigheb the Malliks failed to 
realise the neAV value of proprietary rights, hitherto a burden, and 
ownership passed to the old cultivators. In Attock Tahsil, it is 
true, some tribes, such as the Tarkhelis, had been subdivided, 
driven to their Gandgarh fastnesses, and dispossessed of all their 
rights in this District ; but there too the Sikhs caused less disturb- 
ance than usual. 

In some villages at Regular Settlement, one class of persons Superior 
was declared to be owners of the village, and the settlement of f’*'°P'’»etora. 
the estate was made Avith these, Avhile certain others Avho had 
claims upon the estate were declared to be entitled to receive a 

FP 
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in, C.' talukddvi allowance from those declared owners, bometimes 
LantTBeve rights were deei'eed iii favour of a person or a family, some- 

nne- times in favor of a number of persons of one ti-ibe. In addition 
to these talulccldrs, the fre(juent disputes about the ownership of 
villages led to another distinction, and Ave frequently find dh( 
mdliJcs and cuhui mdlil's in the same village. The rights of dla 
mdlilis are not uniform. In Pindigheb the din vidliks sometimes 
are entitled to share in the common lands, but commonly they 
merely receive a falnicddri allowance ; the ndjKi indliks being the 
actual owners and the persons settled Avith, and the only ones 
entitled to share in the common lands. 

In regard to fnlukddri allowances. Colonel Cracroft said in 
his Settlement Eeport : — 

“ There have been feAA' large cases in Avhich fdlukddri allow- 
ances haAm been awarded to superior from inferior proprietors. 
The generality of these aAA'ards have been in recognition of 
superior rights exercised by some classes, aaIio, though noAV 
debarred from the managements of the estates, yet receiA^ed by 
.. prescriptive right certain dues, which they had acquired either 
from being inlei’s of the country, or from l^eing managers during 
Sikh rule, or from being the real proprietors but dispossessed 
and receiving tliese small dues in acknoAA'ledgment of their original 
right.” 

The talnkddri tenures are found in estates, and take the form 
of a surcharge on the reA^enue, varying from one pice to four annas 
per rupee of reA'enue. The total bdnkddri payments are Rs. 2,581 . 
The recipients are usually the representatives or members of the 
leading family of the dominant ti-ibes, who Avere generally alloAved 
these dues as the last vestige of their former OAAmership or lord- 
ship of the villages AA'hich pay them. They have been recognised 
at successiA^e settlements, and, haAung become stereotyped, are not 
open to dispute. The talnkddrs are sometimes dla mdliks of the vil- 
lage, and as such oaa u all uncultiA’ated land and liaA'e been recorded 
as dla mdliks in the papers. ElseAvhere, they haA’e no rights 
of any description in the talnkddri A illages, except to receive these 
dues, and they have nothing to do Avith the payment of the 
reA'enue. 

In a feAA- villages, notably at Makhad and at Bahlol in the 
Fatteh Jang Nala, are found inferior proprietors paying a share 
of the grain to the superier proprietor av-Iio engages for the 
reA'enue. In Makhad indeed there are inferior proprietors, occu- 
pancy tenants and tenants-at-AA-ill, all paying exactly the same kind 
rents. The ttdukddri tenure is unknoAA n in Attock Tahsil. 

Chahdrain.t figure frequently in the liistory of the District. 
The chahdram Avas sim])ly the grant of oAie-fourth jiortion of the 
kind revenue taken by the Sikhs to certain tribal chiefs and head- 
men, for their assistance in collecting it and for their general aid 
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to the Sikh administration. It was thus essentially an alienation. 
of revenue, for tlie Sikh took all that could be got from the — 
cultivators, leaving nothing to them from which such a claim could 
be paid. 

The claim of certain of these to rhahdrninx was recognised by the 
British GoA^ernment on acces.sion to power over this District, and 
the alloAvance was made in A'arious ways. It Avas much discussed 
whether these chaharams AAmre alienations of revenue or proprie- 
tary profits, and the mattei* was finally dealt with, by giAring to 
those Avhose claims Avere recognised, talul-ddri rights OA^er the 
OAvners, and an iudui from the GoA’ernment rcA^enue. The })rin- 
ciple apj^lied Avas that, as the peojile Avere no longer rack-rented 
and unable to liear any shai-e of the liurden, it Avas fair and right 
that they should pay a share of these alloAvances from the share 
of ])rofits now left to them by an e(piital)le assessment. 

The Malliks of Pindegheb Avere the principal claimants of 
I'halidram alloAAmnces, and their case Avas made the subject of a 
special report upon AA’hich the orders of Government issued con- 
tinuing A'ery liberal alloAAances to the then Malliks, and also 
making liberal pi-ovisions for their descendants. In certain other 
cases in Avhich similar claims Avere made, indmx Avere granted to 
the claimants in lieu of rhahdiumx, but the.se arrangements ceased 
on the death of the ///d/»-holder.s. Ordinarily cliahdraiu dues give 
no rights AvhateA'er except to the cash collections. In a feAV 
villages, hoAvever, the i\Ialliks of Pindigheb are recorded as having 
a right to take a share of gram crops, and .sometimes a share of 
produce. These rights are often the subject of litigation. 

A curious tenure, AA^hich preA'ails in certain Pathan Aullages Tenure, 
of the Chhachh, remains to be noticed, ft is that known as the 
I'll'emnyl. 


Mr. Dane has described it in detail in paragraphs 35 and 36 
of his report on the Yusafzai SidAdiA'ision of the PeshaAvar District. 
Briefly put the tenure consists in the allotment to each family or 
subdivision of the village of a long strip of land in each of the 
main quarters of the estate, so as to ensure that no one shall get 
the better of his neighbour. Inside the strip, Avhich often runs 
to a length of half a mile, each member of the family takes so 
many spans according to his share, until, as subdiAusion increases, 
the re.sulting field tends, to quote Mr. Dane, to become “ length 
without breadth.” Mercifulh' the tenAire is only found either in 


Avhole, exclusive of rhdhi, or in part. 

In whole. — Asghar, Salem Khan, Hamid, 
Fandak, Saidkhel, AV'ar.iag, Nasuzai. liarazai, 
Panjwana, Babhudi, Abubakr. 

In. 7iaz<. -Shinka, Mominpur, .Talalia .Alin. 
Dafiar Gorgusliti, Malikmala, Sliahder, lihangi, 
Khagwani, Uarhi Alizai, Adalzai. 


in the tAventy-two Aullages 
noted in the margin, and in 
seA^eral of these it is break- 
ing up under the pressure 
of well-sinking. It is obvi- 
ous that a Avell cannot be 


sunk to advantage in a field tAA'o feet AA'ide and half a mile long, 
so when a man wishes to improA'e his property in this way, he 
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in^o' negotiates exchanges or purchases, and consolidates his holding. 

— In one small village of 366 acres, in which there has been a rush to 
sink wells, re-measurement showed that some 1,500 mutations 
must be entered up to give effect to all the transfers which had 
taken place. That this tendency to consolidate will grow admits 
of little doubt, as the advantages of the liki tenure are purely 
aesthetic. There are few prettier sights than a liJd village as it 
ripens in the spring harvest into a rainbow of wheat and barley, 
with here and there a sombre belt of gram. 

Mdlik kabza. The Origin of the inferior proprietary tenure, known as the 
kahza mdlik, is thus described by Colonel Cracroft : — 

“ From the conflicting circumstances brought to light, and 
consequent, as before stated, on Sikh over- assessment, Mr. Thorn- 
ton bethought himself of an expedient for recognising the rights 
of the cultivator without introducing into the settlement records 
the anomalous holding of a cultivator paying no rent to the 
proprietor. He decided that in all cases in which the person 
recorded as cultivator at Summary Settlement paid no rent to the 
proprietor, he should, under the circumstances of his particular 
case as proved by judicial enquiry, be recorded either as proprietor 
of his holding, mdlik kahza, in which case he was to exercise all 
the rights of property, and pay only the Government demand or 
cesses, or as cultivator paying rent to the proprietor. The tenure 
is an anomalous one for the mdlik kahza does not share in the 
village responsibility and enjoys no share in the common land or 
profits. It was, however, the only way out of a great difiiculty. 

“ The practice has been to record as mdliks kahza only indivi- 
dual cases and small holdings ; wherever the holding was large and 
the class claiming proprietary right important, a share in the 
village common profits has been awarded.” 

Such proprietors are common in some parts of the District, 
and the status conferred on them seems to have been a very fair 
compromise between their claims and the objections of the other 
owners. These men paid no rent and were not, in fact, tenants in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. They were often persons 
who had settled in the village in troublous times, or during the 
currency of Sikh contracts and had borne their share of the burden 
along with older proprietors, who were often only too glad to allow 
them to do so, and they were, therefore, clearly entitled to a higher 
status than that of a mere tenant. 

In Tallagang Mr. Brandreth followed much the same course. 
Tenants who had acquired such prescriptive right that they 
could not fairly be made to pay a rent-rate were given the 
status of malik kahza. Mr. Brandreth wrote : “ The mdlik kahza 

has often been called a copy-holder, but is really nearer the 
Enghsh free-holder, or owner of an estate tail, than anything 
else. ^ The only limitation to his rights is the universal law of pre- 
emption ; if he sells his land he must offer it first to the village 
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owners. Latterh", he has sometimes been made to pay a small fee iii, c. 
or seignorage due to the old owners, but this has not interfered 
with his rights of proprietor.” The classes from whom the kahza nue. 
mdlikdn were drawn were chiefly members of the family of the 
original owners who had fallen into an inferior position, tenants 
of old standing who had become to all intents and purposes 
proprietors of their field, men who came into the village by gift 
or marriage, purchasers of particular fields, and those Avho were 
put in by the authorities of the time to manage the village during 
the dispossession of the real owners. The position of the malik 
kahza as described by Mr. Brandreth is this : he has full rights 
over the particular fields that he holds ; but that is all ; he “ has no 

share in the rights and responsibilities of the village he is not 

responsible for losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share in the 
reduction arising from increased cidtivation; he has onlj' to pay 
the sum fixed at settlement and has nothing to do with the vil- 
lage There is this peculiarity that when the owners have no 

other means of meeting their losses, they can make their mdlik 
kahza a sharer and owner in the village, and call upon him to pay 
his share like the others.” 

If Mr. Brandreth intended that the mdlik. kahza should be 
unaffected by alterations in the asse.ssment of his village, his 
intentions have not been carried out ; except in a few cases where 
lump payments were distinctly ordered, the malik kahza pays the 
revenue assessable on his holding in the ordinary way, and in 
addition mdlikdna taken by the full proprietors, a percentage on 
the land revenue. The mdlik kahza now differs from the full 
owner only owing to the fact that he pays the mdlikdita and that 
he has no share in the shdmildt. 

The opinion of Mr. Brandreth and Colonel Cracroft that the 
mdlik kahza has no share in the responsibilities of the -vdllage is 
now of doubtful validity. The mdlik kahza is, under the Land 
Revenue Act, a “landowner” and is liable under section 61. 

Even if it be held that he is an “ inferior landowner,” he is still, 
under proviso (6) and Rule 208, liable for the land revenue 
in the same way as any other owner. In Tallagang, the old 
mdlikdn kahza whose status dates from the first Regular Settlement 
are of two kinds. The first class includes those whose mdlikdna 
was fixed by separate orders of the nature of judicial decisions ; 
the second and largest class contains those who were not made 
liable to the payment by any order of this kind. The mdlikdna 
of the latter arises from the circumstance that when Mr. Brand- 
reth reduced his original assessments these men were given no 
share in the reduction, and at the next settlement the proportion 
between their payments and those of the full owners was main- 
tained, the difference being then for the first time treated as 
mdlilMua at so much per rupee of the land revenue. The mdlikdna 
rate thus depends not on the history of the particular holding, but 
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on tlie amount of the reduction, from the benefit.s of ndncli tlie 
iihili/idi! kiihz'i ivcre e.xchided by AEr. Hrandi'cth’.s orders. 

In tah.sils otlier than Tallagaiig, it is not tlie custom for 
mdlilcdii kabzn to pay mdlil-dnaio tlie village proprietary. There 
t\\e rate?, of mdlihdna vary from 1 to 40 L" per cent, the lower 
limit being usually not much exceeded. En all tahsils there 
is now, besides these old nidlikdii hihza of Regular Settlement, 
a bodv of new mdUkdn ktilcn, who have liought land without a 
share in the shdniildt .since Air. Braudreth’s time. They pay no 
mdlikdiKi except in a feAv villages in Tallagang, where in the 
recent hachli proceedings they agreed to pay, at the customary 
rate in the tahsil, one pice ]ier rupee. 

In some villages of 1’allagang there is a variaiton of the 
kabza iiidlik tenure, the proprietors being divided into three 
classes ; — 

(1) Ad indliliiin oni.d irdri-'fdi/, (2) ii-dri.'tdit kubza, (3) imlilidu 
kattza. 'rheir respective rights and liabilities are not everywhere 
the same ; but in general the third class has, as usual, no share in 
the ■didinildf, the second takes a share therein calculated on its 
own holdings only, ami the tii-st takes a share calculated on the 
holdings of the mdlikdii kabzn as well as its own. 

The Assessment Rejiorts contain detailed information as to 

the size of holdings. The figures 
for each assessment circle, irres- 
pective of cultivated or uncultiva- 
ted area, are given in the margin. 
The figures have no pretensions 
to entire accuracy, but are suffi- 
ciently accurate for their purpose. 
Generally, the rule is that in a cir- 
cle without wells or other means of 
iri'igation holdings are very large. 
In dry bdrdvi tracts of this kind 
there is no room for pea.sant proprietary. The strong villages are 
villages of large owners who can wait for seasons of prosperitv, and 
can afford to .support and help their tenants in hard times." Sub- 
division of holdings in these tracts is invariably accompanied 
with depression and debt. In Tallagang, where the great propor- 
tion of proprietary holdings are cultivated by the owners, these 
areas are more than sufficient and even too large for really good 
management, but elsewhere they are the result of jiliysical and 
political conditions. 

The tenants of the District may be divided roughly into three 
classes: — 


Tahsil. 

Sire I'f llohliiig in ai ii 

Attock ... 

*>7 

Chhachh 

T. 

Sarwnlii 

28 

Nala 

50 

Fatteh .lang 

19 

Xala 

T9 

Gheb 

39 

Si 1 Soau 

ti 

Piiuligheh 

C:i 

.Tanilai 

10 

.Makhad 

12 

Soau 

20" 

Tallagang 

31 

District ... 

35 


(1) Alokarridiirs. 

(2) Tenants with rights of occupaucv. 
(:i) Tenants-at-will. 
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The Mvl'd rviddr is the dark place of District revenue law. No 
one quite knows what a mukurriddr is. He is found chiefly in Attock 
and Pindigheb Tahsils, and })o])ular opinion varies between call- 
ing him an inferior pi’oprietor oi- a sort of gloi'ified occupancy 
tenant. It is said that the itioknrriddr is so called because his rent 
is fixed (inokitnir). Whether his rent can be reduced or enhanced 
at re-settlement is a moot point. 

Some of the obtained their peculiar status in the 

same manner as the 'iiidlikdn l-ahza obtained theirs, and they 
claim to differ from them only in so jnuch as they pay fixed i-ents 
to the pro})rietors. Practically, the right has always been acfpiired 
by sinking a well on another’s land. The tenure exists in one 
or tw'o villages in the Attock Nala, but t\ie nioliarruldr is 

ordinarily an outsider who was brought in to sink a well. In 
the villages around Hazro he is usually a Hindu shopkeeper, who 
paid a large aur/vx'/e/ on entering upon the land, and contracted 
to pay so much an acre as well, the amount varying very greatly. 
He usually holds umler a deed, but is also found with a tenure 
reaching back to pre-Eritish days, when no evidence as to nazrdua 
is procurable. Another, and more ordinaiy form, is where no 
iiazrdnn has been paid, and the molnrriddr has been brought on 
to the land to open it up. He j)ays at very varying rates, 
amounting often to more than twelve annas iiidUkdiKi in the 
rupee of land revenue, together with land revenue and cesses, 
and ranging down to less than the land revenue ami cesses. 
Between these two are cases in which cultivators have paid a small 
nazrdua. Their rents are always full. Nearly all the tnokarri- 
ddrsm Tahsil Attock whose rents are fixed in terms of the I'evenue, 
are found in the Nala hardni villages. The hdrndi makarriddr 
may be assumed, in default of proof to the contrary, to be an 
original landholder who came to be ousted through the fiscal 
policy of the Sikhs. 

The truth seems to be that the mokarriddr is a privileged 
tenant whose rent is fixed for the teian of settlement, and can 
then be enhanced only if the revenue is raised. Although he 
has the power of alienation he is not a propi-ietor, because be does 
not possess the right to engage for the i'evenue. But he is not 
an occupancy tenant, because he has j)owers of alienation and 
because succession follows custom and not the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act. The payment made liy him to the propi'ietor is of 
the nature of rent. 

The well sinker was not regarded by our early settlement 
officials as acquiring so strong a title as the adJdapiddr of Multan 
or the faraddiidkdr of Jhang. In later times the tenure has 
commonly been created by deed. 'I’lie conditions of the tenure 
may be very various, and each case mu. st be judged on its merits. 

The rents paid by inokarriddrs nw very various. In Pindigheb 
the usual rate is a nidlikdua of from 8 to Id annas jier rupee of 
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infc. revenue in addition to tiie land revenue and cesses. In Attock 
— the rents almost defy analysis. They are low on good land and 

high on poor land in the most bewildering manner. The Hazro 
shopkeepers pay from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 an acre a year, and let out 
the land on a rent of half-produce to tenants-at-will. Elsewhere 
Rs. 16 an acre is a common rate. The proprietor in either case 
pavs the revenue. This leads to difficulties. The circle rate in 
the Chhachli at last settlement for Avells was Rs. 5 an acre. The 
good wells round Hazro ought to be assessed at, at least, Rs. 10. 
As, however, the proprietor only got from Rs. 8 to Rs. 16 an 
acre, some hesitation was felt in imposing the full amount, and 
the absurdity was reached of assessing wells growing the best 
cane and tobacco at only Rs. 6 orRs. 7 an acre. 

Chahdar. In six villages in Tahsil Attock wells are to be found belong- 

ing to one person, but irrigating the lands of another. The owner 
of the well takes a water-rate (dbidna) from the owners of the 
land : the owner of the land is responsible only for the unirrigated 
rate fixed upon the land in the village distribution of revenue, 
the owner of the well being responsible for the water-rate. This 
is known as chdhddc tenuiv. The tenure is not and never has 
been reeorded in the revenue papei’s, but the thing exists, 
especially in the villages round Hazro. The chdhddc is not himself 
a cultivator, but is a capitalist and usually a trader. 

Occupancy TPe occupancy tenants of the District have obtained their 

° *■ lights in various ways. Some obtained their status by assisting 
the proprietors to bear the burden of the Sikh assessments ; others 
obtained it as a compromise with the parties declared owners, 
the tenants agreeing to give up their claim to be declared pro- 
prietors of the village, which they despaired of proving, on con- 
dition of their being declared hereditary tenants. Many obtained 
it as a reward for giving evidence in favoui' of the successful, 
party in a claim for proprietary rights. 

The regulation of tenant right was effected mainly at 
Regular Settlement, in Talagang by Mr. Brandreth, and in the 
other tahsils by Colonel Cracroft. Colonel Cracroft’s account of 
the action taken north of the Soan is of interest : — 

“ Cases regarding the status of cultivators were contested 
with great warmth on either side. The cultivator tried to prove 
antiquity of tenure, the proprietor endeavoured to show that he, 
or his father, had located him, and had allowed him to remain 
on his lands, but that he was not, therefore, obliged so to continue 
him. The cultivator often pleaded that the proprietor had been 
. in great straits, and had been rescued by the cultivating class, 
and that it was hard that he should be at the mercy of 
the proprietor in these good times, when in bad ones he would 
have made any sacrifice to retain him. He also claimed 
to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have 
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erected hamlets, planted trees, and the like. Sometimes the in^c’ 
claim advanced was that he was, in fact, an original proprietor; — ’ 
such claims fall under the preceding section. All these claims 
and pleas were gone into seriatim. The rule of limitation 
was ultimately applied with the greatest reserve in favour of 
the proprietor, and it was found that it satisfied him. At first 
a more detailed classification was attempted, witli a view not to 
injure the interests of the cultivating class. It was ruled, after 
consultation with the heads of sididivisions, that a cultivator who 
had brought waste land under cultivation, and had paid cash 
rates for 12 yeai’S or who liad received cultivated land, paid cash 
rates, and had possession for 20 years, or who had received culti- 
vated land, paid in grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settle- 
ment, should be recorded an hereditary cultivator. But at last 
the practice resolved itself into this, that 1 2 years’ clear occu- 
pancy prior to British rule, i.e., A.D. 1848-10, should, under any 
circumstances, constitute a title to an hereditary cultivating 
tenure. It was asked of the proprietor himself, as suggested by 
Mr. Thornton, whether he considered he would, could or would not 
or could not, oust a cultivator ; in a great many cases he declared 
he would not ; such a case was entered on what is called the 
mucldMilnt paper, or statement of the rights and liabilities of 
cultivators, and considered at an end, unless either party subse- 
quently came into court, endeavouring to show that his statement 
was incorrect, and that he had proof to substantiate his claim 
against that statement. The fact is that there is some difference 
in the tenures of the cultivating class in the eastern and western 
parts of the District. The cases in the former were first adjudi- 
cated. The preponderance of the Sikh power had rendered the 
position of the cultivator more secure, and such a burden had 
been imposed that, though theoretically the proprietor had the 
power of ousting the cultivator, practically he had never the will ; 
while in the western part the revenue was lighter, the proprietor 
more powerful, and the Government AV'eaker.” Since the above 
remarks were written the Punjab Land Tenancy Act of 1887 has 
come into force. 

Mr. Brandreth’s action in Tahsil Talagang is thus described 
in the Jhelum Gazetteer : 

fi’he regulation of tenant right in this District was mainly 
effected by Mr. Arthur Brandreth at the first Eegulai' Settlement. 

During the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents in 
kind ; but the great majority paid in cash at the Government 
revenue rate and no more. They Avere thus on a practical equal- 
ity with those whom Ave noAV recognise as oAvners. This equality 
was the natural outgroAvtli of the Sikh system, Avhich generally 
refused to recognise any privileged status between the GoA’ernment 
and the cultivator. Mr. Brandreth put an end to this state of 
matters. In CA^ery village he first defined and set apart those 

GO 
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wliom lie considered to be owners. All other cultivators were 
distributed aiuono' four classes of tenants, of which the first three 
were granted rights of occupancy, and the last were the tenants- 
at-will. 


These classes were as under, viz : — 

I. — Ancient tenants, usdini hidnai, being those who had 
come in before the great famine of 1783. 

II. — Old tenants, miixfulvil piirdiin, who had been in pos- 

session about 50 years on the average (say from 1810 

A.D.). 

III. — New tenants, mu^ttakil mijia or /urh'd, who came in after 

1810, but were considered to have a claim to rights 
of occupancy. 

All the aliove classes were granted rights of occupancy, or, 
to use the language of the District, were made the fourth 

class comprised all the tenants-at-will or (jlutiv mnstaliil. This 
system of classification only developed itself after the Settle- 
ment had been some time in progress ; it was, therefore, never 
applied in Tahsil dhelum, where only the broad distinction of 
miiKtakil or (jlaiiv lunxfnkil was recorded. In the other three tahsils, 
however, it was genei-ally enforced, but many modifications tvere 
allowed in individual eases, especially in the matter of rent, for 
the question of rents was also regulated by Mr. Brandreth. Rents 
in kind were recognised and maintained whenever it was possible 
to do so, and cash rents were regulated as follows : — The ancient 
tenants of the first class were chai'ged the revenue rates and cesses 
with a small additional sum for malhii. The old mvatakil tenants 
or second class paid the revenue r.ites and cesses, together with 
a mdhkdna of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue. 
The third class or new nuistukil tenants paid the same as the 
second class, except that in their case the mdlikdna was put at 
from four to eight annas. In actually assessing the mdlikdna 
the theoretical scheme was often a good deal modified. The 
cash rent of tenants without rights of occupancy could not of 
course be fixed, but the rate then existing was duly set down, and 
in practice it has not been very often since departed from. Such 
cash rents are, howevei’, very rai’e. Mr. Brandreth intended that 
these rents should be recorded in the gross I’esult merely, with- 
out details of the calculation by which it was reached; and it 
was further proposed that these gross rentals should be modi- 
fied periodically in accordance with the price of corn. This part 
of the scheme has alwaj^s been a dead letter ; it was impossible 
to keep secret the details of the calculation, and in practice all 
rte parties concerned have paid attention to nothing but these, 
hio one has ever wished or attempted to have his rent re-valued 
upon a corn standard, and so it has come about that all tenants 
pay rentals in kind, or rentals in cash equal to the sum assessed 
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upon the land with cesses and with or without a mxUkdiia or virdba 
surcharge of various amount. 

In the record of the subsequent settlements all these rentals nue. 
have been carefully maintained in their old 2 )roportions. They all 
take the form either of rental in kind, or of a payment of a 
mdlikdna in cash in addition to the revenue and cesses now 
assessed upon the land, but the old classification of occupancy 
tenants has not been followed : it has no connection with the Punjab 
Tenancy Act, and is therefore practically obsolete ; in the new 
record all tenants with rights of occupancy have been recorded as 
holding under either section 5 or section (i of the Tenancy Act, and 
no further discrimination has been attempted, fidie practical result 
is that the most jiart of the old asdni'is kuiliin! with a few others 
have been placed under section 5; and the rest under section 0. 

The status of occupancy tenant is not very clearly understood 
in the District. Everywhere they pay the same I'ents as tenants -at- 
will. Where the owners are strong the tenants are weak, and 
their rights are correspondingly contracted. 

In the Chhachh, occupancy tenants ])ay cash rents almost 
without exception and are a satisfactory and prosperous body. 

In the Sarwala and Nala circles they are quite indistinguish- 
able from the tenants-at-will. Here and there in these two 
circles, especially in the Xala, true occupancy tenants are 
found, tenants, that is, who have a status radically different from 
that of tenants-at-will. There they are the outcome of disputes as 
to ownership at one of the Summary or Eegular Settlements. In 
such cases the knot was often cut by giving one of the claimants 
occupancy rights with the burden of the land revenue and a small 
mdlikdna. Elsewhere, occupancy tenants seem to have been invented 
mainly for the purpose of preventing the ])ropi-ietors from 
worrying over being proprietors. They pay the same rents as 
tenants-at-will and are subject to similar liabilities ; and, exce{)t 
when some agitation arises, are treated by their landloi-ds with the 
same liberality or severity. In the Sarwala circle es}>ecially, 
occupancy tenants also cultivate large areas as tenants-at-will 
under the same landlords, and this of course prevents them from 
emphasising their occupancy rights. They are, however, a weak 
spot in the agricultural economy. Even now, in villages along the 
Hassan Abdal and Abbottabad road, the proprietors complain loudly 
that their occupancy tenants have deserted their holdings to drive 
bullock carts up and down to Abbottabad, and escape ejection by 
throwing down on their land taramirn or some such worthless crop, 
from whiph the landlord gets but little advantage. The same 
difficulty is making itself felt round Camjjbellpur, where the occu- 
pancy tenants tend to drift into the Cantonment, and it is signifi- 
cant that in the two neighbouring villages of Bariar and Shakar- 
darra, which are otvmed by a single ])roprietor, the landlord has 
only got the full value out of the laud by ousting, by fair means or 
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m 0. otherwise, practically all liis occupancy tenants. The difficulty is not 
j indeed likely to diminish, but at present so little is tlie difference 

nue. between the two classes of tenants recognised by the people that, in 
all the discussions about l-lidiiiii-jnnnidsii, the landlords have never 
thought of pressing their claims against the two classes separately. 


Khdngi- 

Paimdsh. 


Size of 

tenants’ 

holdings. 


The practice of l-hdn<ii-paini..iK]i , or private measurement, is 
perhaps jieculiar to the Attock Tahsil. It dates from a time when 
tenants were hard to get, and applies to cash rented land only. It 
is accordingly found as a rule only in the Clihachh. Tlie idea was 
that the tenant received a. reduction on his proper rent, and this 
was managed by his being allowed to treat the la i nil of an acre) 
as consisting of only Iti or 17 instead of 20 mmias. By the time 
of the revised settlement this rebate had begun to break down, but it 
was recorded in the papers of several villages. At the curi’ent 
settlement it was found to exist only in a very few estates. In 
some of these, where harmony reigned, the parties agreed to 
express their rents in terms of the Government measure. In others, 
in which discord prevailed, the old entry has been retained. In 
some villages, as in Burhan in the Nala circle, the dispute is purely 
verbal. It applies only to the well irrigated land, and each 
party knows to a pice what rent is due on the well and no measure- 
ment ever takes place at all. But as the rate recorded is a rate on 
a measui’e of area subject to the deduction under discussion, the 
parties, who are on bad terms, delight to Avrangle over the point. 
As a matter of fact, the .'<ums actually paid corresjiond neither with 
the amount brouglit out liy the Government, nor with that by the 
reuuced standard, and are, in essentials, rents in gross on the vari- 
ous tenancies. As, however, neither jiarty will agree to recording 
them as such for fear of losing a handy bone of contention, the old 
entries have lieen maintained, but the total amounts due have been 
added. It was in this village especially that it was noticed that 
the landlords net cr I'eali.sed that their claim to have the entries 
altered could lie made with greater effect against the tenants-at- 
will than against tbe occupancy tenants. 


The marginally noted ffgures 


Tahsil. 


Jii ie>. 


give the average size of tenants’ 
holding for each tahsil and each 
assessment circle. It will be 


Attock ... 2 

Clihiicbh ... ... I 

Sarwala ... ;j 

A’ala ... 3 

Fatteh Jang ... 3 

Nala . ... 4 

Gheb ... ... (; 

Sil Soaii ... . . 2 

Findigiiel) ... ... 4 

Jandal ... ( 

ilakliad ... ... 

Soan ... .. 4 

Tallagang ... ... c, 

Oi&trict ... 3 


owned by big noii-cultivating 


noticed that variations in the 
size of tenancies correspond 
with valuations in intensity of 
cultivation. Holdings are small- 
est in the Chhachh, but there 
the tenants often own land of 
their own. In Tallagang also, 
where tenants’ holdings are lar- 
gest, tenants are often owners 
too. It is only in the tracts 
rners that a large body of landless 
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people living by tilling other men’s land is found. The difficulty infa 

in finding tenants is much the same overyAvhere. 

Mr. Kitchin gives the follov'ing account of the relations 
between landlord and tenants in the central ti-acts ; — 

To a strong owner, (jccnpancy tenants })aying kind rents are 
source of strength not of weakiiess. They ]irovide him with the 
nucleus of a tenantry, Avho have too much to lose to lain away, 
while in most ^ullages the occupancy tenants are also the tenants- 
at-will and the oAvner has no difficulty in keejiing them in order. 

It is generally the custom to state that the owners of Pindigheb 
and Fatteh Jang are harsh and exacting oAvnei's. This is to some 
extent true, but it is not true Avithout im]>ortant reservations. 
Difficulties and (piarrels between tenants and ownei'S Avhen they 
arise, and complaints against OAvners Avhich sometimes over- 
AAdielni GoA'ernment officials, are almost ahvays indications that 
the oAvners are AA’eak and that the old feudal relation betAA'een OAvner 
and tenant is breaking doAA ii. All large OAAuiers haA'e munshis and 
agents, generally extremely corrupt, a7id these men stir up strife 
and derive benefit from the disputes AAdiich they originate. There 
are, hoAvever, still many oumei's aa'Iio are able to keep their tenants 
in order, and their rule, though harsh, is by no means unjust or 
unreasonable. Sardar Fatteh Khan of Kot aa'us the greatest of 
them all, and his tenants aa'Iio feared him, admired and even liked 
him, AA'hile they certainly alAA'ays ulieyed him. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the strong oAA'iier is that the tenant is a serf, AA’ithoiit rights 
or privileges, but AA'hen this has once been admitted the tenant is 
not badly treated. In a good year the oAvner collects half the 
grain and often half the straAC, Avith several small dues, but in a 
bad year he is alAA'ays ready Avith remissions. Dues on marriages 
and rents from kamins are only exacted Avhen the tenant or kamin 
shoAvs any reluctance to give. The OAvner expects to be consulted 
before his tenants marry, but in return he hel])s them AA'ith the 
marriage expenses, and if any disputes arise, sees them settled. 

When any tenant is subjected to hardship, he may be sure that 
the OAvner Avill take up his (piarrel, and the oAA'ner.^ sometimes pro- 
tect their tenants from the consefiuences of their crimes to an 
extent Avhich does not coiiiiiienti itself to modern methods of admi- 
nistration. The sti'UAV Avhich has been taken aAA'ay is neA'er sold, 
but forms a store u])on AA'hich the tenant can draAV in time of need, 
and loans so given are not collected again. 

At seed time adAuinces are made, and collected, AA'ithout 
interests, at harvest times. When in neetl, grain or money 
is lent, or the village sho])kee])er makes the advances on the 
OAvner’s security, and collects again Avith his hel}), Avhile the 
OAvner sees that he does not ])ractise usury. Small rent-free 
gr.nnts are giA’eu to fakii's or mullahs, or to the AvidoAv and 
fatherless, and in every Avay the oAvner manages the; affairs of 
his people down to the smallest detail. In return for all this, 
the tenant must do exactly Avhat he is told, and his duty is 
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in,^a by no means over when he has ploughed his field and sown the 

j-z seed. He must turn out and cut grass and wood for the homestead, 

be may be pulled out of bed in the middle of the night to run 
errands, he must not do anything novel without asking for leave, 
and he must realise that it is not his place to get rich, but that he is 
entitled only to IHe and to feed his family, everything more than 
this belonging to the owner. There are few owners who can live 
up to this standard, but there are still a good many left among 
the Gheljas of the Gheb circle and among the Jodhras of the Sil. 
Khattars are nearly always unreasonalde and harsh owners, and 
as a result cannot collect rents or keep tenants so easily as better 
men can do. The large rents recorded in the Kot estate and in 
Khunda ilika, of the Sil circle, are not meant to be collected in 
full and the tenants could not live if such rents were collected in 
good seasons and bad seasons alike. The Ivot estate is now under 
the Court of Wards, and I view ivith apprehension the future 
management in its effect on the tenantry. The paternal adminis- 
tration of Sardar Fatteh Khan, which was carried on by his 
successors, cannot be successfully continued by any Government 
official, and the tenants will have to pay the rents and render the 
services which prevailed before, without receiving the protection 
and assistance to which thev are accustomed, and which alone 
render their rents bearable. In the whole of the great Kot estate 
there is not a single occupancy tenant ])aying at cash rents, and, 
generally speaking, the occupancy tenants and the owners in each 
village are the same individuals. Among hereditary owners the 
small and poor owner makes the worst master. He cannot exact 
forced labour and get his commands obeyed with the ease of the 
strong owner, but he exacts his full rent every year alike, and 
in addition tries to take more from tenants who are afraid to stand 
up to him. ^Moreover, he cannot afford to finance his tenants in 
times of distress and tries to sfjueeze just when he should be 
generous. Of all owners, perhaps, the Hindu money-lender is 
the most avaricious, grasping and unreasonable; so much so that 
the clinging of the tenant to the land which he once owned is 
used as a convenient lever of oj)pression. When disputes break 
out between owners and tenants, it may be said as a general rule 
that both are in the wrong. The disj)ute begins with some folly, 
generally about a woman, and extends into matters of rent and 
general administration, until the original cause of dispute is 
entirely forgotten and each .side bandies charges of oppression 
and insolence which are entirely foi’eign to the real matter at 
issue. Attempts by the oAvners to preseiwe the timber and grazing 
from destruction are a fruitful cause of disputes, but here again 
such , disputes only break out Avhen the OAvners quarrel among 
themselAX's or are betrayed by their servants. Briefly, I do not 
consider that the oAvner is generally a bad landlord, he is often a 
very good landlord, according to the dim and misty light by 
which he guides his footsteps, but absolute subordination by the 
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tenant is considered the corollary of consideration by the landlord, 
and as years go on, and feudal bonds relax, the tenant is le.ss and 
less inclined to jiractise the unquestioning obedience which the 
landlord has been taught to belieye his absolute due. 


Revenue History up to the Current Settlement. 

Up to the second Regular Settlement the tahsil of Attock Tahsii 

X Cl* A.ttock 

was composed of fiye fiscal subdiyisions, namely, Hayeli, Sarkani, during sikh 
Xala, Sarwala and Haro, the last for conyenience being diyided into 
two circles. Haveli and Sarkani inelndcd the Chhachh yillages. 

Sarwala lay south of these two and extended to the tahsil boundary 
on the south, and from the Indus to the Kherlmar hill east and 
west. The rest of the tahsil fell into the other two ilikax, Burhan 
and the Khattar villages round Kot Sundki being in Nala and 
Hasan Abdal, Wah and the villages oast in the Haro ildhn. Xo 
fiscal history of these ilihas has lieen obtained prior to A.U. 1813. 

From this date to A.D. 1 832, the Sikhs collected the rents by 
appraisement of crop. In A.D. 1833 Bhai iMahn Singh was 
appointed kantdr, and assessed the whole of Khattar containing the 
three last of the five ilikas above named. He resumed the 
chahdrams of the Tarkheli's, inhabiting the mountain of Gandgar, 
and thus gave the final stroke to their entiiv dispossession from 
the ildhi of Haro. He kept on better terms with the Khattars, and 
allowed them a chahdraat out of the revenue. His assessment was 
succeeded by that of Misar Ram Ki.shen, which lasted until 1841. 

Diwan Sukh Rilj again asses.sed in 181-2, and his leases lasted until 
1846, and lastly Bhai Malm Singh again returned and gave 
fresh leases in the year of the Regency. 

The fiscal history of the ildkax of Haveli and vSarkani, com- 
posing the celebratoti and fertile valley of Chhachh, inhabited by 
Pathans who located themselves there, driving out the Dilazaks, 
during some of the inroads of the Pathan invaders, is pretty well 
known since A.D. 1813, when the Sikh jiower was fully established. 

Leased at first for about seven vears to Chaudhri IMazulla 


of Musa Kudlati, who collected the rents by appraisement of the 
standing crop for Rs. 24,000, it was afterwards managed by succes- 
sive hdnldrs passing through the hands of the well-known Sheikh 
Imam-ud-din. They all collected by appraisement of the croji, until 
A.D. 1835 when Bhai Surjan Singh and Baki Rai were appointed 
kdntdrs. They fixed moderate assessments, iv'hich remained in 
force for eight years. They were succeeded by Diwan Sukh Raj 
who revised the assessments. These lasted until A.D. 1 846, and 


lliika 

1 

j 

18-I3-44. 

IS47. 

f Haveli ... j 
Chhachh ] 

27,31!) 

27, (VS 

.38,686 

1 Sarkani... 

Il,2i.T 

41,836 

.">3.097 


in 1847 the Regency 
assessments were given 
out by Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Bhai Sur- 
jan Singh. A synopsis 
of these assessments is 
shown in the margin. 
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m, c. 

Land Beve- 
nne- 


The great peculiarity in the fiscal history of the whole of 
this tract, including Chhachh and Khattar, is that during this 
period but few proprietors took up the leases, whole tracts 
containing many villages were leased to contractors. Thus at 
one time, Dewa Shah, a wealthy trader, took the lease of a large 
portion of Chhachh. He was in 18G4 an old man, quite ruined 
and reduced to the humblest circunwtances. The Sikh assessments 


T.ilisil. 

Iftiia. 

US38-:;9 

lS4n-4l 

1842-40. 

1347, 

Attock 1 

{ 2n!l 


18,-592 

18,451 

17.3 75 

Uo. I 

19,257 

18.6G5 

17,:«4 

10.096 

Do. 

?arwala 

Di.i GO 

13,009 

12,G22 

11,185 

Do. 

Xiila 

17.709 

17, 7D' 

17,440 

16,810 

F.ittrfli Jang ... 

Do. 

14,625 

14 008 

13.802 

12,1 1(;9 

Do 

Fatteh -laiig 


ir>,56r> 

ri.i20 

14,081 


of ildMf: Nala, 
Sarwala and 
Haro, which 
for conveni- 
ence of assess- 
ment has been 
divided into 
two classes, 


are indicated in the margin. 


Fatteh Jang under the Sikhs was composed of the ildkas 
Fatteh J.ing of Nala (part of the old Sikh HxIm of which a jjortion has been 
Sikhs'^*'** incorporated with Tahsil Attock), Fatteh Jang, Asgnm, So;in and 
Kot. The fiscal history of Kot will follow in the account of Pin- 


digheb. The history of Asgani and Somi is that of Rawalpindi. 
These ildkxs were directly inatiaged b\' the Sikhs, the rates being 


enhanced as the Sikh power increased. The .systeifi was as usual 
kaiilnif. In 1830 A.D., Maharaja Ranjit Singh, hearing of the 
grievous exactions of his officials, and of the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, sent General Ventura to assess these and other tracts. His 
assessments were fair and even light, but folloAving on a period of 


much depression and overtaxation it rvas Avith difficulty they Avere 
realised. In addition, the agents aa Iio had to carry out these fiscal 
measures were rapacious and exacting, and gave the lessees no 


chance. 


Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Mgfliaraja Ranjit 
Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, 
treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed comparatively 
light assessments, and sent them back to their homes, assured that 
AAdiat they had suffered Avas not at his hands, but Avas the AA'ork of 
his officials. He conferred on them a still greater benefit than 
even the light assessments, for he sent to realise them Bhai Dul 
Singh, a man of knoAvn integrity of character and amiable 
temper, whose name Avas long remembered as a just and faithful 
steward. Dul Singh administered these ildhis for two years, and 
Avas succeeded in A.D. 1 840 by DnAuin Kishankor of Sialkot, Avhose 
incumbency lasted until 1846. He raised the reA^enue and OAmr- 
taxed the people. The land was A'isited, during his rule, by 
swarms of locusts so Axist as almost to cause a depopulation of the 
country. They remained three sea.^ons, namely, from Kharif 
Sambat 1900 A.D. 1843 to Sambat 1901= A.D. 1844. This 
calamity is known by the name Makrimdr throughout the District. 
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Nevertheless, the Government Agent showed no consideration, in, C. 
and although the zamindars liad no crops, he realised the revenue 
to the last farthing. Chiefly from this period dates the indebted- nue- 
ness of the proprietors to the trading class, which has reaped a 
rich harvest from their misfortunes ; and to this time principally 
must be referred that complication in the tenures and transfer of 
proprietary rights to the cultivating class, Avhich have entailed so 
much hardship on the projirietary body, and loaded our courts 
with so large an amount of litigation. Unable to realise the demand 
even under these circumstances, the Government Agent often 
introduced cultivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable 
lease and virtually admitted them to a title to the proprietorship of 
the holding. In short, the cultivating class had to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help the proprietor out of his difficulties, or the 
latter would have been entirely dispossessed. Diwan Kishankor 
was succeeded by the same Bhai Dul Singh who had preceded 
him; he again reduced the demand to something more resembling 
the figure at which it stood before Kishankor’s incumbency. 

The dnrhdr papers and other sources show the Sikh assessment 
for these ildkas to have been as follows : — 



Names and Jama of succkssite Sikh Kabdahs. 


Dill Singh 1833- 
1839. 

Kishankor 1840. 
1846 

1 Dill Singh 1847. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Asgam ... 

24,824 

30,289 

27,074 

Scan .. 

46,148 

48,296 1 

46,079 


The talisil of Pindigheb Avas composed of the ildkas of Sfl, 
Khunda, Jandal and Makhad. The Sikhs Avere longer in taking undei®th\ 
the management of this comparatively unprofitable tract, inha- 
bited by the hardiest races the District contains, than any other 
portion of it. They at first farmed the three first ildkas, together 
Avith other tracts of the Jhelum district, for the annual sum of 
Rs. 6,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pindigheb, Mallik 
Amanat, who collected the rent by appraisement of the crop. He 
was followed in ildka Sfl by his son Mallik Nawab, and in ildkas 
Hot and Kunda by Rai Jalal, ancestor of Sirdar Fateh Khan 
Gheba, of Kot, who also collected the rents by appraisement of 
the crop. Mallik Nawab rebelled and died in exile, and enhanced 
leases Avere given to Mallik Ghulam Muhammad, grandfather of 
the present Malliks of Pindigheb, Aulia Khan and Fateh Khan, 
and to Rai Muhammad Khan, father of Sirdar Fateh Khan Gheba. 

They also appraised the crop. An interval of tAvo years intervened 
when Jodh Singh, Kardar, collected by appraisement and the 
reA-enue was then farmed by Maharaja" Ranji't Singh to Sirdar 
Dhanna Singh Mahvai, who, utterly unable to cope Avith these 

HH 
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m. 0.’ sturdy zammdars, sublet the lease again to Mallik Ghulam Muham- 

uid~BeTe Muhammad Khan. But the Mallik and the Rai failing 

nne- to fulfil their contract were summoned to Lahore. Some altercation 
ensued as they were leaving the Maharaja’s darbar, during which 
Rai Muhammad Khan cut down Mallik Ghulam Muhammad and 
fled. His offence was condoned and a fine imposed. In A.D. 1833, 
these ildkas were given to Sirdar Attar Singh Kalawala. He 
collected with difficulty by appraisement of crop. In 1834, his 
agent, Sultan, was killed by the Khunda Ghebas. Cash assessments 
were fixed in supersession of the appraisement system, which was 
not found to answer; but these did not fare much better. The 
ildkas were then given to Kuar Nan Nihal Singh, grandsonof Ranjlt 
Singh. The rates at which his agents collected are said to have 
been very heavy, and realised with difficulty. 

The tract was again given to Sirdar Attar Singh, Kalawala, 
who this time was determined to get rid of one of the most 
troublesome of the subjects of the Maharaja. He invited Rai 
Muhammad Khan, loaded him with pi-esents and honours, and 
immediately left for Peshawar. On his return six months after, 
he invited the Rai to the Port of Pag, situated about a mile from 
his hereditary seat, Kot. With the recollection of his former 
reception fresh in his memory, Rai Muhammad Khan would not 
listen to the advice of his retainers and friends to take an escort, 
but went to the Sirdar with only a couple of followers. Scarcely 
had he set foot inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha 
Khan Mallal and others, and cut down. Sirdar Fateh Khan, his 
son, lived to avenge this treacherous murder by the wholesale 
slaughter of Budha Khan’s family, leaving only the latter and a 
young nephew, who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, 
the bitter enemies of the Sirdar. In 1845, the ildkas were given 
in farm to Mallik Fateh Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur. He managed 
them for one year, partly on the appraisement system and partly 
on cash leases. In 1846, Misar Amin Chand appraised the spring, 
and Diwan Rajrup the autumn crop, and in 1847 the revenue was 
collected in cash. 

The fiscal arrangements of this tahsil were involved in 
inextricable confusion, the collection of the revenue was generally 
a skrimmage, and therefore it is almost useless to found an 
argmnent on cash leases which were never acted on. Still, as the 
information has, as far as possible, been collected, it is given below 
quantum valeat : — 


Tahsil. 

Ilaka. 

1838. 

1839-41. 1 1812-44. 

1845. 

1846-47. 

Fatteh Jang 

Kot 

20,168 

20,179 j 20,167 

19,896 

19,859 

Pindigheb 

Sil 

... 

[ 45,C12 

45,774 

40,594 

Do. 

Khunda 


^ 5,337 

3,883 

4,780 
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The distinctive feature of ildkns Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang inf&* 
is their chahdram tenures. Whether the Sikhs collected 
appraisement of crop or by fixed leases (which it has been seen nue. 
Avere seldom if eA^er acted up to), they deducted a clialidmm 
or fourth part of the receipts in favour of the proprietors. 

The families Avho enjoA'ed this proprietary profit were the 
Jodhras of Sil, the Cfhelias of Balagheb, the Mughals of Khor, 
and a Pathan chief of Makhad, and also some Khattars in 
Khattar. 


The ildka of Jandal, though for geographical reasons it 
now forms part of tahsil Pindigheb, used formerly to be in the 
Sikh subdivision called Khattar; it is inhabited by Khattars. 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of the other 
ildkas of Khattar, namely, Sarwala, Nala, Haro, and Fatteh 
Jang. Bhai Malm Singh framed the first assessments, but it is 
very uncertain how far they Avere acted on. The only difference 
is that it was held in jdgir by Sirdar Nihal Singh, who is said 
to have collected the rent by appraisement of crop; yet there 
are leases extant. He Avas succeeded by Mallik Fateh Khan, 
Tiwana, in 1845. The Mallik was followed by Diwiin Eajpilr. 
The management is stated to haA^e been by appraisement. In 
1847 a cash assessment AA^as attempted, but was not realised in full. 
It Avas ahvays a troublesome tract. The collected statistics, 

shown in the mar- 
gin, are under 
the circumstances 
given Avith diffi- 
dence at what 
they are Avorth. 


Ildka. 

Sirdar Mahu 
Siugli. 

Fateh Khan, 
Tiwana. 

Riijrup, etc. 

Jandal 

48,070 

40, 25 

1 

44,312 


District. The ildka contained two parts, five Arillages, the jdgir of 
the Mattu Sirdars, and seven villages Makhad (proper), inhabited 
by the Sagri Pathans, of Avhom Sirdar Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
is the chief. The township of Makhad was always held by the 
Sikhs under direct management. It was a considerable trading 
mart. The remaining villages paid a very light assessment. The 


general result is as follows : 


Ildka. 

Detail of villages. 

1842 to 1847. 

Makhad 

Five villages of an old ildka called 

2,941 


Jabbi being part of the Mattu 
jagh. 


Do. 

Makhad proper, seven villages ... 

2,173 
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CHAP. 
Ill, 0. 

Land Beve- 
nne. 

Tallagang 
under the 
Sikhs. 


Mr. Brandretli tlms describes the system under which the 
Sikhs assessed and collected their land revenue in Tallagang ; — 

“ In the Sikh time the cultivators usually paid by what was 
called the higha rate ; the lurddr and the appraisers of the crops 
would select a fair field and very fairly calculate the produce by 
the eye ; a deduction of one-tenth would be made for the village 
servants, and half the rest taken as the Government share. The 


field would then be roughly measured by a man’s paces, or the 
area guessed, they can do this with unusual accuracy ; the pro- 
duce per higha of this field was thus calculated as an average 
higha j the Jcdrddr would afterwards visit each field of each owner, 
examine the standing crops and assess it as equal to so many 
average higha s. It was here that the owners gained ; they were, it 
is true, allowed nothing from their cultivators except where they 
were a very powerful bodjq and had to be conciliated, but their 
headman accompanied the kdrddr, and by assessing the cultivators 
induced the kdrddr to treat their own fields with consider- 
able leniency : of course, a system like this gave enormous oppor- 
tunities for fraud and favouritism. 


“ The number of highas agreed upon was entered against 
each man, and as soon as the price of grain for the harvest was 
fixed, the value ivas calculated. And the village money-lender 
had to advance the whole, or a large portion, of the amount to the 
kdrddr. The kdrddr then aided him in collecting the corn from 
the tenants. When the villagers obtained a fixed contract they 
followed the same system, only modifying it by fixing the num- 
ber. of average highas each man’s land was equal to, and then 
dividing the sum due by this number, and consequently when 
they came to make a permanent division they assessed the 
different sorts of soil as equal to so many highas at the worst 
soil, and divided the revenue accordingly.” 

There is very little trustworthy evidence as to the amount 
of the land revenue under the Sikhs. The kdrddrs took as much 
as they could get. The professed standard of taxation in Tallagang 
was one-third of the gross produce. Mr. Brandretli calculated 
the Sikh demand for Tallagang at Rs. 99,698. 

Settlement ^ In Tallagang the first Summary Settlement was made 
Kuley ”*** immediately after the second Sikh War by Mr. Bowring, and 
The was somewhat severe. The standard of assessment was two-fifths 

Settiments. Produce or the Sikh demand, whichever might be lowest. The 
pcond Summary Settlement of 1852, by Major Browne, was 
intended to correct the more obviou.s inequalities of the first. These 
Summary Settlements on the whole worked fairly well. The 
assessments were easily paid. In two or three estates only did 
the owners refuse the assessment, and relinquish their proprietary 
rights. In the rest of the District the first Summary Settlement 
Lieutenant John Nicholson, assistant to the Board of 
Regency. He increased on the Sikh assessments, and even in some 
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cases on those of Diwan Kishenkor, and others of the most exact- info.’ 
ing Sikh officials. His jamas were considered very oppressive. 

He had framed them entirely on the estimates and papers of^°nue.®'^® 
bygone Sikh agents, whose collections are now known to have been 
far beyond the amount the agricultural community could bear in 
a term of years. Other circumstances concurred to render these 
leases oppressive. The people were deeply in debt ; they had not 
recovered from the destructive ^^sitation of the locusts ; and far 
more serious than even these causes Avas one which made the load 
intolerable. An unparalleled fall of prices took place at the period 
of annexation, for which it is difficult to account. Although 
large cantonments were formed and the consumption of grain 
must have been greater than during Sikh rule, yet the amount of 
grain stored was probably immense, and a certain confidence may 
have taken possession of the trading classes, tending to make 
them disgorge their hoards. All these causes combined, plunged 
the agricultural body into great distress. Added to this was the 
absence of employment, caused by the disbandment and discharge 
of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want of ready money. It is 
not surprising that, under these circumstances, a deep spirit of 
discontent began to show itself among the population of these 
and other ildlcas. For some time after the annexation successive 
members of the Board of Administration were mobbed, and the 
whole agricultural population began to agitate seriously for a 
reduction of assessment. But the signs of the times were not 
immediately understood. Many old Sikh officials had been 
retained in office, who represented that it was a clamour raised 
merely to test the powers of endurance of a new regime, and the 
stipulated period of lease was alloAved to elapse before relief was 
afforded. 

When, therefore, the next Summary Settlement was made by 
Mr. Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of the District, it was under an 
outer pressure, which, lioweA^er disinclined he was at first to yield 
to clamour, could result in nothing else than large reductions. 

His revision of 1851 was again remodelled in 1853 on the basis of a 
measurement (though without a field map), and these assessments 
lasted until at various times, in different localities, they were 
superseded by those of the detailed settlement by Colonel Cracroft. 

In praise of these assessments it is enough to say that, in con- 
junction with other causes, they raised the District from a state of 
great depression to one of prosperity unknown before ; and that 
though it was found necessary still further to reduce the revenue, 
in order to leave reasonable profits and give hope of its standing 
the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and bad seasons, 
yet Colonel Cracroft’s operations did not result, as far as the 
assessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and uniform 
adjustment on villages and population, and a reduction on the 
whole of 5|- per cent. 
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m, 0.' The First Eegnlar Settlement of Tallagang was conducted by 

LaniT^eve Brandretli. It commenced in June 1855 and was 

nue- finally completed in May 18G4. The assessment has been ela- 
The Regular borately explained by the Settlement Officer in his published report. 
Settlements, Generally speaking, it may be said that the demand was so 
Regular*^ framed as in no case to exceed half assets. The folloAving table 
Settlement, shows the Value of the land revenue under Sikh rule and under 


the first three British settlements 

: — 



Tahsil. 


Average of Summary 

1 Skttlements. 

1 Regular 

1 Settlement 


1 Sikh average. 

1 1 st 

2iid. 

i first year. 


1 

Ms. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tallagang 

99,G9S 

90 GC5 

87,150 

99,468 


The amount shown as the Sikh demand professes to be the 
average of what they took in the last four years of their rule. In 
fact the Sikh demand cannot be stated witli any accuracy. The 
local officers of the Lahore Darbfir, the Mnl.xrs, took as much as 
they could get, and the demand was not framed so as to leave any 
profit to the proprietary body. The entries as to the Summary 
Settlement are average results deduced from the whole period of the 
currency of each. .Tapirs, indms and mudfis are always included. 

In the rest of the District the first Regular Settlement was 
made by Colonel Cracroft. Settlement began in 1860 and was 
reported to Government in 1864. The assessments were sanctioned 
by Government on 31st October 1866. The subjoined table shows 
the highest demand ever realised in the various tahsils compared 
with the amount of the summary and regular assessments. Fatteh 
Jang had been constituted a separate tahsil in 1859. 


Tahsil. 

Highest demand, of which 
accurate record e.vists, 
ever paid in one > ear 
from 1840 onwards. 

Summary Sett lenient 
demand tor year preceding 
the declaration of the 
demand of the Regular 
settlement. * 

Demand assessed at Hegu- 
lar Settlement. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Rate of regular assessment 
per head of population. 

1 

1 

Rs. 

; 1 

; Rs. 1 

I 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs a. p. 

Attock 

l.G5,3G7 

1.31,17G > 

1,29,200 

608 

2,584 

1 10 9 

Patteh Jang 

1.34,821 

1,19,532 J 

1,11,203 

1,235 

10,094 

18 0 

Pindigheb 

1,00,674 

71,578 

77,301 

5,723 


1 4 8 
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Everywhere, the first Eegular Settlement was essentially in mfia" 
regard to the assessment a village settlement. Assessment circles 
were no doubt formed, but they were not much used. In the ^ nue. 
main the demands were fixed by the personal knowledge of the 
Settlement Officer, and by his ojiinion of what each village 
could afford to pay. He arrived at his conclusions after consi- 
deration of a multitude of matters all more or less relevant to 
the subject of taxation. These assessments undoubtedly worked 
well. They were in nearly every case paid with ease and regularity, 
and led to a general increase in the prosperity of the District and 
in the amount of cultivation. They Avere, hoAvever, never tried 
by Avidesjsread croji-failure. Thei-e Avere occasionally indifferent 
harvests, but never anything ai)proaching scarcitju 

The Second Regular Settlement began in Tallagang in Decern- The Second 
ber 1874, under the direction of Major Wace, avIio held charge till ggt^“ement 
May 1877. Various officers presided OA'er tlie operations from 
that month till September 1878, AA'hen Mr. Thomson assumed the 
direction, and completed and reported on tlie settlement in the 
cold Aveather of 1880-81. The assessment of the land reA^enue was 
Avholly pei-formed by Major Wace himself, while the forest settle- 
ment Avas chiefly made by Mr. Thomson. Since the first Regular 
Settlement, cultivation and the ])ernianent value of agricultural 
produce had increased, poj)ulation had expanded, communications 
had improved, the former assessment had Ijeen easily paid, and the 
people generally Avere prosperous. 

The standard of assessment Avas, as it is still, “ half net assets,” 
that is, the assessment Avas noAvhere to exceed half the net profits 
which a landlord Avould realise if he cultiA'ated his land through 
tenants. In fact, the assessment Avas CA'crvAA'liere much less than 
this. 


The, settlement took effect from Kharif 1879. Colonel Wace 
originally proposed an increase of only 28 per cent in Tallagang; 
but the Financial Commissioner considered the proposed assess- 
ment too low, and in the result the increase taken was 34 per cent. 
The assessment, even as enhanced by the Financial Commissioner, 
was still light, and Colonel IVace himself wrote that the demand AAms 
“ admittedly beloAv what it wmidd haA'e been had not culti\'ation 
increased more rapidly than can safely be immediately followed by 
our cash assessments. ” 

As might, therefore, be expected the RcA'i-sed Settlement Avorked 
well throughout the tract, the demand being in ordinary years 
paid easily and Avithout ])i’essure : but it Avas of course lightened con- 
siderably during the term of settlement by the large extension of 
cultiA'ation that e\"eryAvhere took place. The Avhole country, being 
at the mercy of the rainfall, is soon affected by drought, and in 
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III, C. unfavourable seasons collections are made with some difficulty, as is 
Land^^ve natnral; but even in such bad years as those from 1896 to 
nue. 1900, the suspensions which it was necessary to grant were com- 
paratively small, as slio^vn by the folloAving table : — 


O! 

TaLLAOANQ. 



1 


Year in which 
amount suspen, 
was realised. 


i 

1 

'ci 

1 pG 

( ^ 

1 

3 

e; 

1 

Demand, 1897-OS 

51,407 

60,311 


Suspensions. 




1887-88 

3,254 


1888-89 

1888-89 

3,421 

... 

1889-90 

1895-9C 



1896-97 

1896-97 

4,809 

'2,021 


Remissions 



. 

1890-91 

... 1 

1 

54,562 

,,, 


Before 1887, it does not seem to have been customary to grant 
suspensions, at any rate none were granted, and it is hardly pos- 
sible that none were needed. Since 1887 there has been only one 
year in which neither suspensions nor remissions were required. 
This must be regarded as a normal state of affairs. 

The remissions in the disastrous year 1890-91 were due to 
damage done by locusts, which made practically a clean sweep of 
the spring crop in the whole of Tallagang. All the suspen- 
sions have been rendered necessary by drought, chiefly in certain 
well defined blocks of country, which have a way of being left out 
in the distribution of any but the most universal rainfall. The 
revenue suspended in 1887-88 was all recovered within the next 
year. Coercive processes have very rarely been employed. There 
are probably feiv tahsils where collections give so little trouble as 
in Tallagang. 

The figures given aboA'e do not contradict the statement that 
the settlement worked well in Tallagang. In a dry tract dependent 
on a precarious rainfall, even a very moderate fixed assessment 
wonld not obivate the necessity of giving rather frequent 
suspensions. If remismmis are avoided, otherwise than for 
unforeseen calamities such as hail and locust or exceptionally 
prolonged droughts, and the bidk of the revenue is paid with 
punctuality, a settlement may be said to have worked satisfactorily. 
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For tlie rest of the District, that is all north of the Soan, the infa 
assessments of the First Regular Settlement had been sanctioned — 
for 10 years from 1804, but were allowed to run on for 20 years. 

The Second Regular Settlement began in October 1880, with 
Mr. Steedman in charge as Settlement Officer. 

Measurements were completed under his supervision, but his 
health broke down, and after 0^ years he was compelled to take 
leave. Mr. Robertson, previously Forest Settlement Officer, then 
completed the settlement. Mr. Steedman had completed the 
assessment of Attock Tahsil and reported on it in August 1884. 

In the Fatteh .Jang Tahsil the assessment work was done, and the 
assessment report was written by Captain (afterwards Colonel) 

F. Bgerton. The increase in the area of cultivation since Colonel 
Cracroft’s assessments were announced was the chief foundation 
on which the enhancements were based. The standard of assess- 
ment was “ half net assets.” The methods were those at present 
followed. Assessment circles wei*e formed, a produce estimate 
worked out, and soil rates framed. The results, compared with 
those of Colonel Cracroft, may be thus summarised : — 


Talisils. 

Area cultivated at First 
Regular Settlement. 

Area cultivated at Revised 
Settlement. 

Increase per cent on 
cultivated area. 

Jama at First Regular 
Settlement. 

Incidence of revenue per 
acre cultivated. 

Jama at Second Regular 
Settlement. 

Incidence of revenue per 
acre cultivated. 

Increase per cent in 
jama. 


Acres. 

! Acres. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

*Rs. a. p. 


Attock 

142,655 

183,964 

29 

1,295 

0 14 6 

1,59,595 

0 13 11 

24 

Pindigheb 

162,435 

261,513 

63 

77,379 

0 7 7 

1,14,593 

0 6 11 

48 

Fatteh Jang 

139,886 

231,691 

64 

1,11,279 

0 12 9 

1,56,738 

0 10 9 

41 


In Attock the Settlement Avorked very well. The Chhachh Working of 
and the Sarwala flourished, but the Nala did not thrive so well. ment**^^***' 

The state of Pindigheb Tahsil began to cause anxiety from 
the very beginning of the term of Settlement. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. B. Lyall, as the result of a 
tour in the Pindigheb Tahsil in 1891, called for a report on the 
working of the Settlement with a view to the introduction of a 
fluctuating assessment. The Commissioner, Mr. Thorburn, in the 
course of his report in June 1891 wrote ai?follows : — 

“ The former fixed assessment of the tahsil as it stood in 1884-85 was 
Rs. 77,379. The new fixed assessment in force since Kharif 1885 is Rs 1,14,593, 

II 
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ULO being an increase of Rs .37,214 or 48 per cent. Since then Rs. 82,000 
have been suspended, chiefly in the years 1886-87, Rabi 1888 and 1889-90. 

Land Eove- Of the suspended revenue Rs. 2,500 have been reinicted, and Rs. 13,500 
are still unrecovered and probably unrecoverable. The rest, Rs 66,000, has 
been realised whenever there was a fair or good harvest. In addition to the 
above suspensions and remissions, Rs. 45,500 of the rabi demand for 1890-91 
are now being suspended, preliminary to recommendations to remission, 
owing to the destruction of the spring crops by locusts. About half the rural 
population has left the tahsil in search of labour, a quarter or more of the 
plough cattle have been sold, and indebtedness is general. It is evident that 
even in the unlikely event of several successive good or fair harvests the 
condition of the revenue-payers of the tract, money-lending holders excepted, 
must long continue depressed. The fact is that whenever the Rabi fails, 
as it does over a larger or smaller area quite every second year, the poorer 
agriculturists and their dependents forsake tneir homes and seek labour 
beyond the limits of the tahsil. The same happens, but to a much smaller 
extent, when the Ktiarif fails.” 

As tlie result of this enquiry tlie Lieutenant- Grovernor in his 
letter No. 163, dated 25th .Senteinber, offered the Pindigheb Tahsil 
a fluctuating assessment, tlio proposed rates on matured crop 
being — 



Sit and Jandul Circles. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Irrigated 

,•4 , 

... 2 0 

0 

Unirrigated 

( Wheat and cotton 

1 Others ... 

... 1 0 
... 0 12 

0 

0 


Makhad Circle' 



Irrigated 

.. 

... 2 0 

0 

Unirrigated 

( Wheat and cotton 

1 Others ... 

... 0 12 
... 0 8 

0 

0 


The proposed fluctuating assessment was explained to the 
people, with the result that not a single village consented to 
abandon their fixed assessments for the proposed fluctuating 
assessment. They objected partly to the rates which they con- 
sidered too high, but mainly to the constant interference of 
Government subordinates, which any .system of fluctuating assess- 
ment involves. They said that they did not want the Settlement 
always with them. The Financial Commissioner opposed the pro- 
posal to introduce pure fluctuation and extracts from his letter 
are printed in paragraph -179 of the Settlement Manual. Ultim- 
ately the proposal to introduce fluctuating assessment was 
abandoned and the fixed assessment was sanctioned and allowed 
to run its course. The harvests of the next few years were good, 
and the first decade of the term of Settlement in Pindigheb ended 
more hopefully than it had begun. During the same period in 
Fatteh Jang no suspensions were given, but Rs. 8,808 were 
remitted during the locust year 1890-91. Detail of the suspensions 
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and remissions given in tlie last ten years of the now expired Settle- ni, C.' 
ment are shown in the following table : — 


Yea It. 

Xala. 

1 

1 Gbel), 
i 

1 

1 

Sil .Soan 

Taliail 

Fatteh 

Jang. 

1 

j 

! Jaiulal. 

Makluul 

Sil. 

Tahsil 

Pindi- 

gheb. 


Rs. 

I's 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ils. 

Rj. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1895-96 





200 


6,619 

6,8-39 

1896-97 

10,563 

12,1 57 

100 

22,820 

943 

3,273 

14,308 

18,524 

1897-98 



‘25 

237 

1.313 

1,575 

1898-99 






380 

4,096 

4,476 

1899-1900 

888 

.3 586 

31,667 

36,141 


980 

21,369 

22,349 

1900-01 






1,102 

1,102 

1901-02 

ho 

3,668 

13.522 

17,500 


564 

14,136 

14,700 

1902-03 


319 


319 




4,414 

1903-04 

2,224 

5,818 

4,087 

.12,129 

177 

127 

4,il0 

1904-05 

1,727 

2,325 

1,677 

5,729 

116 


1,806 

1,922 

Total 

15,712 

27,873 

51,0.53 

94,6.38 

1,461 

5,561 

68,879 

75,901 

Percentage of total 
suspensions to 
total revenue de- 
mand of 10 years. 

8 

6 

5 

G 

1 

7 

8 

7 

Total remissions 
1895-96-1904-05. 

2,379 

8,121 

20,349 

30,849 


770 

23,418 

24,188 

Percentage of total 
remissions to 

total land reve- 
nue demand of 10 
years. 

1 

2 

2 

2 


1 

3 

2 


It will be noticed that in this period of ten years the whole 
revenue was collected in only four years in Fatteh Jang and in only 
one year in Pindigheb. In Fatteh Jang, one per cent and in 
Pindigheb two per cent of the total demand has been remitted. At 
the end of the year lOb-f-Oo, Rs. 0,280 were outstanding under 
suspension in Fatteh Jang and Rs. 751 in Pindigheb. In noting on 
the working of the settlement, Mr. Kitchin wrote as follows : 

“ The total assessment is not high, and is even light, but the 
distribution over villages and over holdings is not good. The 
measurements, which are the foundation of assessment, were some- 
times very bad, and it would appear that the local staff of last 
Settlement was much less competent and much more corrupt than 
in any other tahsil. The recorded increase of cultivation, 53 per 
cent., was greatly exaggerated. Hugo fields, cultivated in patches, 
full of ravdnes and rocks, were shoivn as all cultivated. In some 
cases villages in which the cultivation has actually increased since 
Settlement, now show a cultivated area 30 per cent, to 50 per cent, 
less than that at last Settlement. With statistics so unreliable, 
mistakes were bound to occur and they did occur. At the same 
time the records wei'e not so bad but that it has been found 
possible to correct the maps in the present Settlement and 
re-measurement had hardly ever lieen necessary. The difficulty 
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in. c. 


Land Beve- 
nne. 


which has been found in working the Settlement in Pindigheb is, 
however, in the main, due to l>ad seasons, but in considering assess- 
ment proposals in this tahsil it must not be forgotten that bad 
seasons are more common than good seasons, and that the losses 
suffered in one bad year, the losses of stock and the debts incurred, 
are not recouped in a single good year, and perhaps can never be 
reQonped at all.” 


The Current Settlement. 


When the first and second of the revised Settlements expired 
the district had not yet been formed. Tallagang was still a part of 
Jhelum district, the remaining tahsils being in Rawalpindi district. 
It was found convenient to re-settle Attock tahsil in connection 
with the Hazara Settlement. The result is that the current Settle- 
ment was carried out at three different times and under three 
different officers. Mr. W. S. Talbot settled Tallagang, being 
appointed Settlement Officer towards the end of 1895, and retaining 
charge till the completion of operations at the end of 1901. To 
some extent the length of the proceedings Avas due to interference 
with the AA’ork on account of i)ad harvests. In 1901 and 1902 
Mr. M. S. D. Butler, Assistant Settlement Officer, Hazara, settled 
Attock tahsil. In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb Settlement opera- 
tions were in charge of Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin, Avho also settled 
Rawalpindi district, operations lasting from 1 902 to 1 907. Detailed 
accounts of the principles and procedure folloAved by these officers 
will be found in the published Assessment Reports. 


Assessment 

Circles. 


The assessment circles framed have already been described. 
The whole of Tallagang is one circle. Each of the other tahsils is 
split up into three circles. The Attock circles are the Chhachh, 
SarAvala and Nala circles ; those of Fatheh Jang are the Nala, Gheb 
and Sil Soan ; those of Pindigheb Jandal, Makhad and Sil. 


Method.’. The methods of Mr. Talbot and Mr. Kitchin Avere those laid 

down in the instructions. The estimated A'alue of half the net 
produce was taken as the maximum for the GoA'ernment demand. 
A principal guide AA'as the rents paid in money and- kind by an 
ordinary tenant-at-Avill, care Avas taken not to tax unfairly the 
capital invested in improvements, and full allowance was made for 
all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing on the profits of 
the land owners. Half net assets estimates, jAroduce estimates 
and soil rates were all Avorked out, and the GoAmrnment demand 
calculated in the usual AA'ay. 

In Attock, Mr. Butler framed Avith great care a half assets 
estimate based on kind rents, and then rejected it as an assessment 
guide. A half cash rent estimate Avas not framed. The assessment 
guide relied on Avas obtained by raising the existing I'eA'enue rates 
17 per cent for the rise in prices, and applying the neAV rates 
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thus obtained to the present cultivated area. The question is one ni, 0.' 
relating to Settlement procedure, and, as it is not of general interest, 
it need not be mentioned bere at greater lengtb. Reference should ^ nnD. 
be made to Mr. Butler’s Assessment Report, especially to sections 
47 and 48, and to the Settlement Commissioner’s review of Mr. 

Butler’s proposals, especially section 25. 


The results of the reassessment are given below : — 


Tahsil. 

Assessment circle. 

Demond of last year 
of former Settle- 
ment. 

Demand of first year 
of new Settlement. 

Half assets esti- 
mate. 

Actual increase in 
rupees. 

Increase per cent. 

I 

CTihaclih 

1 

76,138 

90,656 

1.00,595 

14,518 

19 


Sarwala 

22,293 

27,719 

29,952 

5,426 

24 


Xala 

00,8.56 

69,135 

09,175 

8,279 

14 

I 

Tahsil 

1,59.287 

1,87,510 

1,99,722 

28,223 

18 

j 

Nala 

18,.500 

22,248 

33,069 

3,748 

20 


Olieli 

43,84.'> 

50,341 

92,495 

12,499 

29 


Sil Soan 

91,259 

1,00,363 

1,54,727 

12,104 

13 


Tahsil 

1,56,604 

1,81,1(55 

2,80,291 

28,351 

18 


Jaudal 

25,877 

29,366 

43,943 

3,489 

14 


Makhad 

8,195 

8,763 

9,228 

568 

7 


Sil 

80,726 

81.194 

1,14,885 

468 

1 


Tahsil 

1,14,793 

1,19,32.3 

1,68,056 

4,525 

4 

Tallagang 


1,21,.375 

1,59.818 

2,17,334 

38,473 

.32 

District 


5,52,064 

6,51,6.36 

8,05.403 

99,572 j 

18 


Results of 
Reassess- 
ment. 


The sanctioned rates of assessment per acre are as follows:-— K«tes. 


Tahsil 

Assessment 

Circle 

IRRIGATI-P. 

Saildb. 

Li para 
or 
Hail 

Las or 
BAran 
I 

!_ 

Maira. 

i 

1 

Rakar. 

Baiijar. 

C^abi 

Abi. 

Nahri. 



Ss. a. p 

Ks. a. p 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

‘Ks.a p 

Rs. a. p 

Rs a. p. 

( 

Chbachb 

d 8 0 

... 

... 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

jo 12 6 

0 4 0 


Attock .. J 

Sarwala 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

.. 

18 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

,0 6 6 

0 3 0 


i 

Nala 

.5 0 0 

.=>0 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

'o 8 6 

0 4 0 


/ 

Nala 

•T 0 0 

.>0 0 


1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

,0 10 0 

0 10 0 


Fatteh Jang...-/ 

Gheb 

.'18 0 

3 8 0 


0 7 0 

0 12 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 4 0 


i 

Sil So^n 

.18 0 

>80 

... 

1 8 0 

1 14 0 10 1.3 0 

0 l.> 0 

0 6 0 


1 

Jand^l 

3 8 0 

3 8 0 

... 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 ! 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 


Pindigheb ...-/ 

Makbad 

3 0 0 

i 0 0 


0 4 0 

0 8 0 

i> 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 


( 

Sil ... 

0 0 

1 0 0 

... 

} 6 0 

) 12 0 

) 12 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 



1 

1 

rjgafed. 








Tallagang 

! 

i 

'i 0 ' 

1 

... / 


... c 

1 

14 0 1 

14 0 

0 7 ,3 t 
i 

> 7 .3 

3 0 3 
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^^0 ■ The average rate per acre for the whole District is ten annas 

— - one pie. In TaUagang the justification for the increase of 32 per 

cent was an increase in cultivated area of 23 per cent and a rise in 
prices of from 30 to 36 per cent. In Pindigheb efforts were 
made to redistribute the existing demand rather than to increase 
the demand on villages which had already shown that the existing 
assessment was as much as, or more than, they could bear. In 
the Chhachh and Sarwala the reasons for taking an increased 
demand were the great spread of well cultivation. The Attock 
Nala had been relatively over-assessed and a full assessment was 
not taken. 

Incidence of The rate of incidence of the present demand per acre culti- 
demand. ya_ted is compared below with the rate of incidence at Eevised 
Settlement : — 


Bate of incidence per acre cultivated. 



Chhachh. 

£ 

** 

u 

OQ 


Tah.il Attock. 

A 

A 

*5 

5 

c 

'rt 

o 

Ji 

.c 

C 

os 

(4 

n 

A 

'5 

v 

A 

Makhncl. 

c 

A* 

o 

02 

^ «> 

A 

biD 

§ 

*3 

EH 


K a p 

Rap 

Kap| 

K.a p. 

R.a.p ' 

R.a.p 

U a.p. 

1 

R.a.p. 

It a p. 

K.a p. 

li a p 

R.a p. 

R.a.p. 

Bevi^icd Settlement 

1-7-8 

0-7-2 

0-12-2, 

0-14-1 

0-12-0 

0-6-0 

1-1-4 

0-10-8 

0-7-9 

0-4-4 

0-7-C» 

0-6-10 

0-12-9 

Current Settlement ... 

1-9-7 

0-8-7 

0-13-6 

1-0-7 

0-11-10 

0-7-2 

1-2-4 

0-12-1 

0-8-3 

0-4-3 

0-7-£ 

0-7-0 

0-8-0 


In Tallagang the former settlement terminated at the end of 
1898-99, but owing to the season of distress through which at that 
time the tahsil was passing, the announcement of the new assess- 
ment was deferred under the orders of Government and they did 
not take effect until Kharif 1901, when there had been two good 
harvests. Unfortunately the year 1901-02 proved to be a bad one 
agriculturally, and considerable suspension had to be granted, so 
the new settlement did not start under faAmurable circumstances. 

In Attock Mr. Butler proposed that the enhancements should 
be progressive being gradually introduced within a period of five 
years, and the Settlement Commissioner suggested that “ in any 
village where the enhancement of revenue would exceed 30 per 
cent, the Settlement Officer should defer half of it or a sum within 
25 per cent of that amount for a period of five years, the method 
followed being to announce and distribute the full final demand and 
then defer so many annas in the rupee on each holding.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought it unnecessary to allow any 
progressive assessments except under protective leases for wells. 
The new assessments were accordingly introduced from Kharif 
1901. Mr. Kitchen’s assessments in Patteh Jang and Pindigheb 
took effect from Kharif 1906. 


The cesses payable in addition to the land revenue are — 
Rs. a. p. 

Lambardari Cess 5 0 0 per cent on the land revenue demand. 

Local Rate ... 4 2 0 ditto ditto 


Cesses. 
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Of the total demand by the new assessment Rs. 43,754 
7 per cent is assigned as follows : — 


Rs. 

Mudjfis?iTid. jdgirs ... ... ... 35,160 

Inams ... ... ... ... 8,594 


or 


CHAP. 

ni,o. 


Land Bere- 
nue. 


Assignments 
of Revenue. 


In Tallagang Tahsil none of the large grantees are zammddrs 
in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word : the largest of 
all are absentees. The principal grantees are Sardar Mehr Singh, 
Chhachhi, etc., of Pachnand, Rs. 6,629, and Pir IMchi Nath of 
Kot Sarang, Rs. 715. In Fatteh Jang the grants of the Sardar 
of Kot aggregate Rs. 6,184 ; the Khattar family of Dhrek and 
Bahtar receive Rs. 908 ; the Ghebas of Malal receive Rs. 500 ; and 
the Alpial family of Chakri receive Rs. 800. The Malliks of 
Pindigheb hold one village in jdgir, and in 26 villages receive as 
chahdram one-fourth of the whole assessment. The chahdram is 
made up of a talal-addri oi 10 per center 15 per cent paid by the 
owners, and a jdgVr of 15 per cent or of 10 per cent, bringing the 
total grant up to 25 per cent in each case. The whole jdgir paid 
by Government is Rs. 3,841, and the village owners in the form 
of talalcaddni pay Rs. 2,581. The only other large grantee in 
Pindigheb is the Khan of Makhad, who, under the name of chahdram, 
receives one-fourth of the revenue of all the Pathan villages in the 
circle. This amounts to Rs. 1,829. In addition to the grants in 
this District, the Khan of Makhad has large and feudal dues 
in the Kohat District. In Attock Tahsil Malik Muhamad Amin 
Khan, of Shamsabad, receives Rs. 2,200, Mahant Hans Das, Jassian, 
Rs. 1,540 and the Mallahs of Attock Rs. 1,095. 

The following statement gives the assignments of revenue 
for each tahsil : — 


Tahsil. 

In per- 
pftuity 

Mainten- 
ance of 
institu- 
tions. 

For life or 
lives. 

For term 
of settle- 
ment. 

For road- 
side 

groves and 
gardens. 

Total- 

value 

of 

grants. 

6 

Value, 

o 

Value. 

d 

"Z, 

d 

3 

'> 1 

d 

value. 

o 

25 

d 

3 



Rs. 


Rs. 1 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Fatteh .tang ... j 

19 

10,681 

3 

.358 

12 1 

1,288 

1 

1 



12,328 

Pindigheb... 

37 

5,078 

6 

148 

10 

581 

2 

103 

1 

8 

6, .11 8 

Attock 

14 

5,536 



18 

2,337 

6 

514 

1 

20 

8,407 

Tallagang ... 

8 

7,535 

3 

30 

3 

185 





7,750 

Total 

78 

29,430 

12 

536 

43 

«, 91 

9 

618 

2 

28 

35,003 
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The proportion of the demand to be paid in each of the two 
harvests is a matter which the people are nsnally allowed to settle 
for themselves. The rabi harvest is almost everywhere much 
more valuable than the kharff, while in the Jandal and the Sarwala 
Instalment, the kharff harvest is of hardly any importance at all. The result 
of putting a large share of the demand upon the kharff undoubtedly 
adds to the difficulty of collection, and results in the unnecessary 
trouble of suspending revenue in the kharff to collect it in the 
following rabi. On the other hand, prosperous owners like to pay 
a large share of their revenue with the kharff, as it enables them to 
dispose of their rabi crops at their leisure, and frees them from 
the necessity of selling grain just when the market is most 
unfavourable. In Tallagang the people were generally advised to 
pay two-thirds of the demand in the rabi and only one-third in the 
kharff. Many villages adopted this suggestion. Many, however, 
elected to pay equally in both harvests, and some preferred to pay 
three-fifths in the rabi instead of two-thirds. In the Pindigheb 
Jandal the instalments are kharff one-third, rabi two-thirds. In 
the rest of Pindigheb and in Fatteh Jang the case of each village 
was decided in the IxichJt, and where suspensions of the kharff 
revenue had been frequent in the past the proportion of the rabi 
instalment was increased, unless the people showed any strong and 
reasonable objection. The general rule is to pay two-thirds of the 
annual demand in the rabi. In Attock Tahsil the assessment is 
paid in two equal instalments. 

For the whole District the amount payable in the kharff is 
Es. 2,87,228 and in the rabi Rs, 3,16,298 plus cesses, kharff 
Rs. 38,297, rabi Rs. 42,040. 

The dates for payment are in Tallagang kharff 1st January 
and 1st February and rabi 1st July and 1st August and in the 
rest of the District 15th January and 15th July. 

Water-mills. In all three tahsils north of the Soan no assessment has been 
imposed upon water-mills, but power has been reserved to make a 
special assessment at any time. In Mr. Talbot’s settlement mills 
were assessed at an average rate of Rs. 7-8-0. 

Suspensions Much of the District is insecure. The general rule therefore 
suspensions are granted freely but remissions are to be given 
seldom, and recoveries are made on the first opportunity. The 
three years’ rule, that is, that suspended revenue outstanding for 
three years should be remitted, is not followed. Generally the 
kharff is the cattle crop, and the rabi is the people’s crop. Suspen- 
sions are not required for a poor kharff following a fair rabi, if 
there is moisture for rabi sowings. Danger rates have been framed 
and the District divided into secure and insecure tracts. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the District is “ insecure ”, 


CHAP. 

in, c.. 

Land Bev 
nne- 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 

One of the main heads of Miscellaneous Eevenue is Excise, 


CHAP. 
HI, D. 


Miscel- 

laneous 

Eevenue 


Year. 

Receipts. 


Ks. 

1903-04 

8,917 

1904-05 

10,190 

190.^-06 

10,147 

1906-07 

14,146 


though the District is relatively one of the least impoi-tant in the 
province in this respect. The population is almost entirely 
Muhammadan and is not addicted to drinking. The consumption Excise, 
of spiiits and other liquor is confined almost entirely to the few 
small towns and large villages. The number of retail vendors is 
and that of wholesale vendors 2, one doing business at Camp- 
bellpur, the othei’ at Tallagiing. The 
number of shops selling foreign liqiior or 
liquor imported from Europe is three, one 
on a fixed fee at C'ampbellpur, the others 
at Attock and Tallagang. The gross 
receipts for the last four years are given 
in the margin. Tlie iiicrease is mainly 
due to enlarged sales of country liquor. 

There is now no distillery in the District. The chief sources 
of supply are the Murree Brewery Company, Kawalpindi, the 
Karnal and Shahjahanpur distilleries, and wholesale vendors in 
Lahore, Rawalpindi and Peshawar. The total number of gallons 
of spirit made in British India and sold to licensed vendors during 
1903-04, 1904-0.5, 1905-06, 1906-07 was 2,615, 2,622, 3,224, 8,667 
respectively. 

Smuggling is almost unknown and illicit distillation very rare. 

Muhammadans who refrain from spirits ai’e not above 
indulging in a little opium, but the consumption is small. The 
cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in the District, and the 
opium administration is concerned only with the import trade. 

Retail dealers obtain their supplies from RaAvalpindi. There are 
18 shops licensed to sell opium. 

The only hemp drugs used are hhanci and rharas. The former 
grows in several parts of the District, but the drug is not manu- 
factured and there is no',’ export. Both ch'ras and hhnuij are 

imported from RaAvalpindi and Amritsar. 

The import of charas for the last three 
years is given in the margin. There are 
no bonded warehouses in the District. 

The total annual consumption of opium 
and hemp drugs in seers during the last 
four years is given below : — 


Y’ear. 

Amount. 


M. 

s. eh 

1904-05 

8 

39 6 

190-3-06 

7 

0 0 

1906-07 

9 

33 8 


Year. 

^ Opium 

; Bhang. 1 
1 ' 

Charas. 

1903-04 

... 1 616 

103 

612 

1904-0.5 

493 

71 

.361 

19O.3-06 

1 473 

118 

.300 

1906 07 

... ' Coo 

275 

1 3P4 

1 


KK 
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OHAF 

m,s 


Bfiscel- 

laneoas 

Bevenne- 


The incidence of the gross receipts from exciseable articles 
on each 10,000 of the population in rupees was as follows : — 


Year, 

Liquor. 

Opium. 

Drugs. 

)9a3-04 

^ 192 

79 

44 

l9tn-05 

219 

94 

53 

iy05-06 

219 

73 

3.0 

1906-U7 

.307 

69 

29 


The consumption per head of ]:)opulation during the same 
years was ; — 


Vear | 

Liquor. 

Opium. 

j Charas. 

Bhang. 


Oz. 

1 

■ Tolas. 

Tolas. 

Tolas, 

1903-04 

0-9 

•1 

■09 

■02 

1904-05 

0-9 1 

•09 

■06 

■01 

1905-06 

10 1 

■08 

■05 

■02 

199607 

11 

■1 

■07 

■05 


Income Tax. The trade of the District being inconsiderable the Income 
Tax collections are in comparison witli other districts small. 
The large majority of assessees are small bankers and monej^-lenders 
in the villages and small towns. There are at present 318 assessees 
of whom only 57 have incomes of over Es. 2,000 per annum. The 
following table shows some of the more important figures in con- 
nection with Income Tax administration : — 




XuMBER OF Assessees. 



Tear. 

1 

Incomes | 
ahore 

Ks 2,000. 

Incomes 

below 

Ka. 2,000. 

Net collec- 
tions. 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 ... ... ; ■ 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

18 

77 

70 

57 

159 

261 

247 

318 

Ks. 

.5,723 

17,021 

10,610 

11,482 


Incomes are asses.sed only under Parts I and IV of the Act, 
as the District figures include no contributions from companies or 
securities. I he work of the Department is easily carried on by 
a single moharrir undei’ the control of the Dejmty Commissioner, 
stamp*. records for the I’cceipts and chai-ges on stamps for the 

last four years are given below ; — 


Year j 

— — 1 

Number of 

liceugg^ 

vendors. 

Gross 

receipts, j 

Charges. 

Net 

receipts. 

1 

1903-04 ... . , i 

1004-05 ■ ' 

Not 

1 Es. 

ar.iilable ’ 

Ks. 

1>S. 

33,318 

1905-06 ”■ 1 


35,495 1 

2,177 

1906-07 ... '■ ■■■ i 

59 


2 279 

40,257 

... 1 

I 

(ID 1 

1 

j 

1 

2.972 

.58,366 
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CHAP 

The increase is almost wholly under the head of Judicial E- 

Stamps. The Land Alienation Act, the Limitation of Suits Act, 
and the Pre-emption Act have had their effect in a considerable Municipal 
diminution of litigation and of the number of bonds executed. The 
increase simply means that people who formerly bought stamps 
in Rawalpindi now buy within the District. The greatest rise 
synchronises with the removal of the courts to Campbellpur. 

The local rate is Rs. 4-2-8. The total receipts are about i-ocai Kate. 
Rs. 65,000. 


Section E.— Local and Municipal Government. 

There are now only two Municipalities in the District, those 
of Hazro and Pindigheb. The Municipality of Tallagang was 
abolished many years ago. Attock is a notified area. 

The only Municipality of any importance is that of Hazro in Hazro. 
Attock Tahsil. It is a Municipality of the second class. There 
are twelve members, of whom nine ai’e nominated and three are 
ex oficio members. The Deputy Commissioner of the District is 
the President. There are two Vice-Presidents. Of the remaining 
members at present five are Hindus and four are Muhammadans. 

The right of electing members was withdrawn by the Punjab 
Government in 1900 on account of misappropriations of Municipal 
funds and intrigues and feuds among the members. The Muni- 
cipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Government Notification 
No. 100, dated 10th February 1886, but proposals are now under 
consideration for their amendment. 

The Committee works lai’gely through Sub-Committees, seven 
in number, riz., Sanitation, Public Works, Finance, Lighting, 
Licensing, Garden and Education. Of these the first three are 
permanent Sub-Committees, the last four temporary. A paid 
Secretary was entertained, and the new Municipal Account Code 
was introduced last year (1906). 

The principal source of income is octroi, which is collected 
mainly on the import of grain and cloth. The refund system has 
recently been introduced, and the Committee now has a bonded 
warehouse. The income for the last three yeai’s is given in the 
following table : — 


Detail. 

ltHl-I-05. 

IW 5-1 6. 

19<)6-(,7. 


Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Octroi 

12,941 

1.),180 

16,588 

Education 


1,918 

2,092 

Sweepings 

1,032 

1.2o2 

1 ,201 

Interest 

1,985 

1,985 

1,885 

Aliscellaneous 

3G'i 

617 

6 7.55 

Total 

18,131 

20,292 

28,021 
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The detail of expenditure is as follows : — 


Iiocal and 
Municipal 
ffovem- 
ment. 


Detail. 


Octroi collection establithment 
-Municipal office ... . . 

Public Works 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Conservancy 

Lighting 

Garden 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



1 1904-05. 

1905-0G. 

1906-07. 


Ks. 

Es. 

Es. 


1,429 

1,626 

2,840 


815 

953 

1,379 


944 

11,906 

2,440 


2,519 

2,520 

2,52-2 


3,354 

I 3.447 

3,767 


2,792 

2,288 

2,138 


1.972 

2,099 

2,302 


884 

649 

813 


298 

503 

438 


102 

315 

1,748 


15,109 

26,306 

20,387 


Refunds in 1906-07 amounted to Rs. 1,303. 


The three local schools, the IMiddle School, the Hindu Girls’ 
School, and the Aided School are supported by the Committee. 
The local police are also maintained by the Municipality at a 
monthly cost of Rs. 209-14-9. A fire engine has been purchased 
and put in charge of the jiolice. 

Two drainage schemes, one intra-mural, the other extra- 
mural, are under consideration. For the former a payment of 
Rs. 10,000 has been made to the Public Works Department, but 
the scheme has not yet been taken in hand. 

The medical expenditure is incurred on the Municipal dispen- 
sary. The Municipality’s finances are in a sound condition. 
Rs. 20,200 have been invested in Government promissory notes at 
3-| per cent under the Loans Act of 1865. 

The octroi schedule was revised by Government in 1892 
(Notification 328, dated 7th July 1892). Proposals for its further 
revision have been submitted to Government. 

The Municipal bye-laws were published with Punjab Govern- 
ment Notification No. 683 of 22nd August 1890, and were revised 
by Notification No. 56. dated 1st Februaiy 1900. 

The population of the ^Municipality is 9,799. Octroi falls at the 
rate of Re. 1-8-11 on each head of the population, and the total 
income at Rs 2-12-7. 

Piudigheb. The Pindigheb i\Iunicipality is of the second class, and was 

established by Punjab Notification No. 1773, dated 2ord October 
1874. There are 12 members, four of whom are members 
t‘x officio. The Deputy Commissioner is President, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Pindigheb, senior Vice-President, the Tahsildar, 
junior Vice-President, and the Civil Surgeon a member. There is 
no system of election. The non-official members are nominated 
by the Deputy Commissioner. At present four are Hindus and four 
Muhammadans. The Assistant Commissioner supervises all 
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Municipal business, appeals from liis orders being heard by the ni, E.’ 
Deputy Commissioner. There are no Sub-Committees. Localand 

The boundaries of the hlunicijiality wre fixed by Punjab 
Government ]S[otification No. 1907, dated 4th December 1874, and meat, 
were revised by Notification No. 10, dated loth January 1887. 

The average annual income during the ten years preceding 
1904 was Rs. 4,517 and the expenditure Rs. 4,759. The income 
and expenditure for the three years ending 1900-07 were as 
follows : — 

Income. 


Detail . 

1 l‘J04-05. 1 1905-OG. 

1 , 

1 1006-07. 


Rs ‘ Its 

1 Ks. 

Octroi 


1 o.yii 

Municipil property 

S 22 1 

lO'j 

Grants 



Misoelliiueous 

T72 G.'tj j 

717 

Total 

0,1 S I’.so? j 

7,751 


Expenditure. 


Detail. 

10' 4-1' ,7. ! ;0 ,7-( C 

1 

T.tOG-t>7. 

Adtninistr.ition ... 

Its. ; Ks 

IlU 1 9 + 1 

' 1 4S7 

Public Safety and Couyeiiieiicc 

•. . 2 ,'-!', 1 2,s7ii 

2.S41 

Sanitation 

;,n:r i i,2S! 

1.2^2 

Public Works and Repair- ... 

. . 1 .10 

.S4.S 

Miscellaucous 


61 

Total 

... , 6 27!) '■ .0,0,1 

G.GIO 


Practically the only source of income is octroi, which is levied 
on the trade in grain, cloth, gur, sugar, ghi, .'^onp, cotton, oil and 
wood. There is no system of refumD. The octroi schedule wus 
revised in 1904 (Punjab GovernmontNotiacatiou 'so. 9498, para. 4. 
dated 2nd July 1904j. 

In the early year.s of tlie Municipality's existence the 
Municipal income was leased out on an annu.d contract, but the 
practice was discontinued in 1877. 

Of the total income 18f per cent is .set ajKirc for sanitation. 

A Vernacular Middle School is another oliject of exjicuditurc. 

The framing of bye-laws is under consideration. 

Attock Alunicipality was of the second cla-s. ft was dis- Attock 
continued from 31st March 1901, ami is now ;i notified area. The 
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in R income which used to amount to about Es. 7,000 per year has 

— now fallen to about Es. 700 and annual expenditure is about 

Local and 

Municipal uuu. 

Govern- 
ment. District Board is constituted under Act XX of 1883, and 

District performs for the District at large many of the functions for which 
Boani. towns are indebted to their Municipal Committees. It consists 

of the principal executive officials and of the leading men of the 
countryside. There are 55 members of whom 46 are nominated 
and 9 are members e.e officio. The Deputy Commissioner is 
ex officio President, but most of the practical work is done by the 
. tahsildars in their respective tahsils. 

The Board is now in the fourth year of its existence. Details 
of income and expenditure will be found in Statement 45 of the 
Statistical Volume. Almost the whole of the income is derived 
from the Local Eate, which is recovered from the zamindars in 
addition to the land revenue. By Punjab Government Xotifi- 
cation No. 80, dated 9th IMarch 1904, Es. 5-3-4 per cent was 
fixed as the proportion which the Local Eate is to bear to annual 
land revenue demand. Four-fifths of this was to be credited to 
the District FlukI, but by Punjab Government Xotification Xo, 87, 
dated 2nd April 1906, Es. 4-2-8 per cent of revenue has now been 
fixed as the share of the District Board. Other sources of income 
are cattle pound, school fees, garden receipts, cattle fairs, ferries, 
sale of trees, stage bungalows and serais, and naziil properties. 
Cattle pounds are 15 in number. The income of 12 goes to the 
District Board, of two to the. Provincial Funds, and of one to 
Cantonment Funds. There is only one District Board Ferry, that 
at Makhad. The income from it Avas during the years 1904-05, 
1905-06, 1906-07 Es. 172, Es. 239, Es. 169 respectively. The 
income of the District Boards amounts to a tax of four annas two 
pies on each head of the population. 

At the present the chief item of expenditure is Public Works 
consequent on the formation of the District. Water- works and 
drainage schemes for Campbellpur are under consideration, and 
proposals have been submitted to Government. The permanent 
heads of expenditure are repairs of roads, buildings and bridges, 
cattle pounds, grants-in-aid for scholarship and other educational 
purposes, dispensaries, arboriculture and gardens, veterinary 
expenses, and other similar charges. 

The list of the roads under the charge of the District Board 
will be found in the Public Works section. 

The Board maintains horse and donkey stallions at tahsil 
head-quarters for breeding purposes and with excellent results. 
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Section F. — Public Works. iilf. 

Railways have already been mentioned. The construction Public 
of the Kliushalgarh bridge i.s in charge of two Executive Engineers, 

The District w'as made a sepai’ate division in the Public Works Railways. 
Department, Roads and Buildings Branch in 1 0Od, and was put in 
charge of an Assistant Engineer with an Overseer and two Work 
Munshis under him. Three unmetalled roatls, namely, the Tarnaul- Roads 
Kushalgarh road, the J and-Makhad road and the Haji Shah- 
Pind Sultani road were made over for maintenance to the District 
Board in 1907. The Department has charge of no ferries or large 
bands in the District. Fifteen cattle-pounds have been constructed, 
but only two are maintained by the Depai’tment. 

The chief works carried out have been the District Court, the Buildings. 
Tahsil, the Sessions Hou.se, the Deputy Commissioner’s Imngalow 
and the Civil Hospital, all at (lampbellpur. The District Court 
cost Rs. 1,24,407 and about Rs. 1,.59,;>42 have so far lieen spent 
on the District Jail. 

Important historical buildings in the charge of the Depart- 
ment are few, only the Sagar Biioli, the Saidan Ba'oli and Lalla 
Rukh’s tomb at Hasan Abdal call for notice. The annual cost of 
their maintenance is Rs. 215. Sanction has been applied for to 
the construction of a bridge over the Haro. The following schemes 
are under consideration : the Campbellpur Civil Bazaar Improve- 
ment Scheme, the Cambellpur High School Scheme, Cambellpur 
Drainage Scheme, and the Water-supply Scheme. 

The Telegraph Lines are controlled by the Assistant Tele- Telegraphs 
graph Superintendent at Rawalpindi, and the Post Offices by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Rawalpindi. 

Section G. — Army. 

The only military stations in the District are at Campbellpur 
and Attock. 

The normal garrison at Campbellpur is one Battery, R.F.A., Campbellpur. 
one Company H. B., R.G.A., one Ammunition Column, R.F.A., 
and one Camel Corps. The local affairs of the Cantonment are 
managed by a Cantonment Committee under the presidency of the 
Colonel commanding the station. 

The troops in Attock are a detachment of Garrison Artillery Attock. 
and a detachment of Native Infantry. 

The District is not a good one from the recruiting officer’s Recruiting, 
point of view. The Sagri Pathans take military service eagerly, 
and their example is being followed by the Alpials. But the 
other tribes arc not attracted by the army. The Awan i^ reluc- 
tant to leave home, and the Attock Pathans prefer civil pursuits. 
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Section H. — Police and Jails. 


Police and The Police Force for the District- is controlled by a Superin- 
J'iils- teiideut of Police at head-quarters, who is subordinate to the 
The roiico Deputy In.spccror-dcueral of the Western Range, whose head-quar- 
Fo.ce ters are at llawalpindi. There are 11 police stations in the Dis- 
trict. The Hazro thiina has two Sul)-Ins])ectors, two head consta- 
bles and 12 constables, the Chhachh being the most criminal part 
of the District. The other thanas have each one Sub-Inspector, 
two head con.stabic's and ti'n constables. There are five first class 
outposts (Attock, Choi. Aar, I, Jand and Chakri), each tvith one 
head constable and six con.-tables. The second class outposts are 
at Harun and Hath, each with one head constable and four con- 
stables. Four constables are attached to the road post at Law- 
rencepur. Hazro has a municipal post, with two head constables 
and 21 constables, whose pay is provided by the Municipality. 
The constables get a monthly allowance of one rupee in addition 
to their grade pay. At Campbellpur there is a Cantonment police 
post, with one head constable and four constables. At present 
Goudal is saddled with a police post consisting of three head con- 
stables and 12 constables. The post includes 1-1 villages and the 
establishment is distributed at three different places — Gondal, 
Kanira and Mansur. The police establishment does not include 
trackers, but does include six constables mounted on camels. 

The District is divided into two police circles, Pindigheb and 
Campbellpur, the former being in charge of an Inspector of Police. 

The detail of the police establishment is given below : — 


Number of Constables . ... ... 436 

„ „ Head Constables ... ... 76 

„ ,, Sub-Inspectors... ... ... 15 

,, ,, Inspectors ... ... ... 3 

„ ,, Superintendent of Police ... ... 1 


With one exception the cattle-pounds are in the charge of the 
police, and ten of the pounds are at thanas. 

Recruitment is made from the agricultural tribes by the 
Superintendent of Police, who is influenced in his selection chiefly 
by consideration.s of ca.ste and physique. In regard to the latter 
a minimum standard of 5 feet 7 inches for height, and 33 inches 
for chest measurement has been adopted. The recruits on being 
enrolled undergo a course of drill and training for three months 
in the police lines. In addition one constable from each thana 
each mouth attends at head-quarters for instruction in drill and law. 

Out of the total strength 211 men including sub-inspectors, 
head constables and constables are employed on rural duties. Two 
head constables and 25 constables are sanctioned as an armed 
reserve. There is no Military Police in the District. 

crnne anil Its There are 110 Criminal tribes in the District. Violent crime 
Uecectiou. Successful investigation is a matter of difiiculty. 
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Owing to the physical contour of the District it is difficult for 
the superior Police officials to move about freely, and the keen „ ’ 

party feeling prevalent in every part of the District is another j“i. 
obstacle in the way of tracing crime. Where an ofPender is the 
protege or tenant of a l)ig landowner detection is almost impos- 
sible. Ordinary cases are investigated on the spot, the more serious 
cases being given to the Inspectors. Sub-Inspectors patrol their 
respective thanas to prevent crime and watch bad characters. 

The finger-print system is in use. Most of this work is 
undertaken by a head constable and a constable at head-quarters 
and one head constable in Pindigheb. Three sets of impressions 
are taken in each ?ase. One of these is registered in the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, another is deposited in the Central 
Bureau at Phillour, and the third in the District Jail. 

The number and class of cases dealt with by the Police 
appear from the following list of cognisable crimes dealt Avith 
by them during the calendar year 1906 : — 


Crime 

Cases 

reported. 

. Cases 
admitted. 

Murders 

23 

18 

Dacoities 

3 

3 

Burglaries 

194 

154 

Kiots 

19 

13 

Mischief 

24 

13 

Grievous hurt 

78 

47 

Eape 

3 

2 

Unnatural crime 

7 

4 

Theft of cattle 

7 

G 

Counterfeit coin 

3 

2 

Cattle poisoning 

15 

8 

Crimes under local and special laws 

101 

88 


The District Jail is of the third class, and has at present jaii. 
accommodation for 209 prisoners. Its enlargement is under consi- 
deration. Prisoners sentenced for a terra not exceeding one year 
are confined in it, others being sent to Rawalpindi or Lahore. 

The Cml Surgeon is the Jail Superintendent. The staff is 
one Jailor, two Assistant Jailors, 26 Warders, one Hospital 
Assistant, one gardener and one matron. 

The jail Avas opened on 1st January 1907. At present the 
prisoners are employed in grinding corn and in levelling of the 
Jail grounds for gardening or other cultivation. As yet no 
handicrafts have been introduced, and there are in consequence 
no jail profits. 

The average monthly cost of maintaining each prisoner since 
the jail opened is Re. 1-14-7. 

LL 


♦ 
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Section L— Education and Literacy. 


Attock District is the most illiterate District in the Rawalpindi 
Literacy. Division. Less than 4 per cent of the population is literate. 

In respect of female education the District is the most backward 
literacy. Province. Onlv foiir women in every thousand can read or 

write. Literacy is highest among Hindns and Sikhs, among the 
non-Christian population. Among Muhammadans only 2 per cent 
of the males have any education, while only one woman in every 
thousand is literate. The ordinary zammdar has no interest in 
education, and so fai- has had few opportunities. 

pts. The scripts employed are Drdu, rTurmukhi and among the 

money-lenders Landa Mahajani. 


Indigenous There are no niiiJcfiiha of the old type in the District. They 

Ediie^ion^ have been crushed out by the Board schools or by indigenous schools 
started after their model. Indigenous education is carried on in 
287 private schools, of which 22<) are for boys and 07 for girls. 
The number of scholars at present is 4,7o() — boys d,047, girls l,()8d. 
In most of these schools the only instiaiction consists in teaching 
the scholars to recite the Koran without any attempt to explain 
its meaning. In others the rudiments of reading and writing are 
taught. A little Ictter-Avriting is sometimes attempted. The 
Koran-teaching schools do little beyond developing the memory. 
Tallagang Tahsil has a certain reputation for the number of its 
“ Hafizes ” or people who have committed the Koran or portions of 
it to memory. Many of these people can scarcely be called literate. 
These private institutions are not open to inspection. 


Governmdiit . Government system of education comprises Middle and 
System. Primary Schools. All are under the general control of the 
Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi Circle, to whom, as well as to 
the Deputy Commissioner,, the District Inspector of Schools is 
subordinate. There are no High Schools. 


Middle Schools number seven, and are situated at Camp- 
bellpur, Hazro, Fatteh Jang, Akhwa'l, Pindigheb and Talla- 
gang. 

The detail of Primary Schools is as under : — 

District Board Primary Schools for boys .. ... 45 

I! » t> girls ... .. 14 

(5 (jurmukhi and 9 Urdu) 

„ „ Zamindari Schools . 

Aided Indigenou.s Schools ... ... 30 

„ „ .Municipal Schools ... 2 

The last are at Hazro and Pindigheb. In 4 only of the 30 
aided indigenous schools Gurmukhi is taught. 
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No industrial education is for tlie present given in the ill, l. 
District, and there are no schools for aboriginal or depressed 

classes. and 

Iiiteiacy. 

The Middle School at Campbellpur is situated in a building 
hii’cd on a niontlily I’ent of Rs. 25. Attached to it is a boarding notaWe**^ 
school, also a hired building, tlie rent lieing Rs. 7 per mensem. 

The boarding school has accommodation for 1 o boys. The boarders ' 
at present number 20. The school building is Avell situated 
at the north-ivest corner of the Civil Bazaar. The number of 
scholars on tlie roll at tlie end of .lime 1 007 was 250, and the number 
of teachers including the Head Master was 11. The approxi- 
mate fees collections amount to Rs. 128 jier mensem, and the 
monthly expenditure is about Rs. •"120 exclusive of contingencies. 

The equipment gi’ant origiuatlv made amounted to Rs. 4,380. The 
teaching is of the usual kind. It is under considei’ation to raise 
the school to the status of a High (School. 

The school at Tallagaug was started as a village Primary 
School in 185(). It was raised to the status of a Vernacular 
Middle School in 1881, and became Anglo-Vernacular in 1894. 

Aid to indigenous schools in 1905-00 amounted to Rs. 1,420. 

During the present year the grant is Rs. 2 1 I per mensem. The 
Khalsa Middle School at Pindigheb tvas made an aided school in 
1906. The aided Primarj' school in the same town gets its grant 
from the District Board and not from the Municij)ality. 

The formation of the Distilct has given a great impetus to 
education. Regular female education was started in 1905. _ In 
1900, 39 noAv schools were opened, 29 for boys and 10 for girls. 

The present number of scholai’s is 5,385. 


A list of schools maintaiued b}' the District Board follows: — 


No. 

Name of school. 

Kind of school. 

Whether maintaiued 
lu Dioti ict Board 
building or in 
hired house. 

Remarks. 

1 

Tallagang 

A. V. 4i iddle ... 

D. B. Building. 


2 

Fatteh Jang ... 

V. .Middle 

Ditto 


3 

Adhwal 

Do. 

Ditto 


4 

Rangu ... . . 

V. r r i m a r y 
lllO\S). 

Ditto 


5 

Gliorghfcliti 

Uiilo 

Ditto 


6 

Gondal 

Ditto 

Ditto 


7 

Attoek 

Uilto 

Ditto 


8 

Alirza 

iHttf) 

Ditto 


9 

Akhori 

nitto 

Free ... 

No rent. 

10 

liurhaii 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

11 

Hawaii AlHitil ... 

Ditto 

D. B. Building. 


12 

Kot S'.indki 

Dittt» 

Ditto 
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1 

- -- - 


— 



AVluther m:iiiitaiiie< 


Education ... 





and No 

Xnuie of school. 

Kind of bcdico!. 

buihlii'g or in 

Kom arks. 

Literacy- 



iiired house. 


13 

Pjiur 3Jiaiia 

V. P r i ra a r y 

Rented Biiililiiig 




i (hoys). 



It 

Sultaijpiir 

Ditto 

Ditto 


15 

Pahadur Khan,,. 

Ditto 

Free ... 

No rent. 

16 

Idler 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

17 

Boliaiiwal 

Ditto 

Do. .. 

Do. 

18 

Bahtar 

Ditto 

D. B. Building 


19 

Jhanj,^ 

Ditto 

Ditto 


20 

Kutlial 

Ditto 

Ditto 


21 

•hingal 

Ditto 

Free 

No rent. 

22 

’ Murat . . 

Ditto 

Heiited house 


.23 

Malal 

Ditto 

Ditto 


24 

Rajor 

Ditto 

D. 15. Buililiiig 


25 

ehauntra 

Ditto 

Ditto 


2ii 

Chakri 

Ditto ... 1 

Ditto 


27 

Chak Bell 

Ditto 

Ditto 


28 

•lahhi 

Ditto 

Free ... 

No rent. 

29 

Dhumal 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

;io 

Basal 

tdtto 

Kented lioiisp 


31 

Thatta 

Ditto 

1) B. Building 


32 

Domini 

Ditto 

Ditto 


33 

Sagliri 

Ditto 

Rented hniu-e 


34 

Ka.'iraii 

Ditto 

D. B. Building 


35 

Kamlial 

Ditto 

Rente! house 


36 

Ziarat 

Ditto 

Ditto 


37 

Mianwala 

Ditto 

Free ... 

No rent. 

38 

Chhah 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

39 

I-awa 

Ditto 

D. 8 Building 


to 

Chinii 

Ditto 

Ditto 


41 

I’ira Fatial 

Ditto 

Ditto 


42 

Pachnaud ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 


43 

Kot Sarang ... ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 


44 

Trap ... ... 1 

Ditto 

Free ... 

N'o rent. 

45 

Dhurnal ... ... | 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

40 

Tamaii ... ... , 

Ditto 

Do ... 

Do. 

47 

Multan ... .. I 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

48 

. Thoa Maliram ... ' 

Ditto 

Dented house 


49 

Kot Fai tell Khiiii ... ; 

V. Zamindaii ... 

Free .:. 

No rent. 

50 

Khiinrla ... | 

Ditto 

.0 B. Building 


51 

Kara ... ... • 

1 itto 

lotto 


52 

.Ti.ml 

Ditto 

Di tto 


53 

Jabhi 

Ititto 

Ditto 

* 

54 

IJazro ... ... : 

V. Primarv («iilsi 1 

Free ... 

No rent. 

55 

Kulu Kalaii ... ... 1 

Di-to . . 

lieiiteil h.uiie 1 


56 

Ha.san Ahdal 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 


57 

Palitar ^ Urdu) .. ... ' 

Ditto 

Ditto 


58 

Fatteh Jaug . . .. , 

Ditto 

Ditto 


59 

.Adhwal ... .. , 

Ditto 

Ditto 


60 

Bahtar (Gurmuklu) 

Ditto 

Free 

No rent. 

61 

Thatta ... ... . 

Ditto ... ; 

Do. .. 

Do. 

62 

Basal ... ! 

Ditto 1 

Rei'.teil hou.-,c 


63 

Jand ... ... ; 

Ditto 

I 'itto 


64 

Piudigheb 

Ditto ... j 

Ditto 


65 

Tallagang ... . . 1 

I'ilto 

Ditto 


66 

Do. B. K. ... 1 

I'lttO 

Ditto 


67 

Jabhi ... .. , 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 



Kative Press. No newspaper is published in tlie District. There are two 
presses both at CampbeJipnr, one does Pinglish work, the other 
vernacular. No books are printed. Both presses are employed 
simply in printing occasional forms for the use of Government 
OflBces. 
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Section J— Medical. m. j.' 

I’lie ]\Iedic;il Depurtiiieiit is under the general administration Medical, 
of the tJivil 8urge(m. The medical institutions are the ^Jivil 
Hospital and six dispensaries. 'J'he dispensaries are at Hazro, dispensaries 
Hasan Ahdid, Fatteh .lang, Pindigheb, Tallagang and Lawa. **°®P**‘‘*- 
Those at Hazro and Pindigheb are in charge of Assistant Surgeons. 

The othei'S are administered by Hos])ital Assistants. The Lawa 
dispensary is housed in a hired building, and the rest in District 
Board buildings. Statement bo in the Statistical Volume gives for 
each dis])ensary the daily average attendance. The Lawa dis- 
p^’Usary treats only out-door ])atients. The other dispensaries 
have accommodatioii for in-door patients. 'I’he Civil Hospital at 
Canipbellpnr was opened in January 1'J07. The staff under the 
Civil Surgeon is an Assistant Surgeon, a. Hospital Assistant, com- 
pounders and dressers. There is accommodation for 36 in-door 
patients. The chief operations are for cataract and stone. There 
is as yet no source of income. The District Board has sanctioned 
a grant of Rs. 10,060 for e(pnpment. 

There are no Lunatic or Leper Asylums and no necessity for Special 
them. The District is without any private or mission dispensary, ^“stuutions. 

The vaccination staff consists of a Superintendent of Vaccina- Vaccination, 
tion and seven vaccinators tvho travel about the District. The Sanitation, 
cost is met liy the District Board. Vaccination is nowhere in the 
District compulsory. The cost of the department was Rs. 1,926 
in 1905-0(), and Rs. 2,064- in 1906-07. In the former year 16,878 
persons were vaccinated, in the latter 17,b8o. The percentage 
of the population protected in these years thus was 3v and 3‘8 
respectively. ReAmccination is gaining ground. 27’34 per cent of 
the population has been successfully vaccinated. The five years’ 
aAmrage of vaccinated persons is 11,83b or 2'3 per cent of the 
population. The expenditure on vaccination for the current vear 
has been bndgetted for at Rs. b,460. 

Village sanitation, there is practically none. The only active Native 
sanitary measures are those taken in Municijtal areas. Quinine is 
distributed free by the District Board. 

Tavo hakimx, one in Tallagang and the other in Pindigheb, 
are emjdoyed by the District Board. Besides these there are a 
number of hnJcims practising privately, and not a few quack 
dealei's in charms and nostrums : of these the former have some 
importance as the intermediaries to Avhom quinine is supplied for 
sale to the villagers. 

The folloAving note Avritten by Captain Corry, I.M.S., Civil 
Surgeon, Jhelnm, is taken from the Jhelum Gazetteer. It applies 
AAuth equal force to this District. 

Jhelum is no exception to the general rule as regards native 
practitioners. They are almost all of them men Avithout any 
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diploma from a recognised scliool. There are five different 
types : — 

(1) So-called hak'imx, who belong to the family of hakims 

and have learnt the art either from their fathers or 
from others of their class. They are taught medicine 
after a preliminary study of Uixlu and Persian, and 
practise it first under the supervision of their 
teachers and only afterwards independently. 

(2) Common druggists, or dealers in indigenous drugs. 

These persons first open a shoji and deal only in 
drugs. Presently they begin to treat patients by 
using the 2)rescri2itions whicli ai’e sent to them by 
the hakims. They also read two well known books 
in Urdu and Punjabi named Ddr-iil-shafa and Khair- 
munakh, which contain the S3'mptoms and signs given 
in the form of poetry. Gi-adually they sign their 
name as hakim so-and-so, and 2iaint the word hakim 
on their sign-board. Their knowledge is veiy super- 
ficial, and, a2)art from a certain empirical skill, they 
are totally nnac(2uainted witli scientific methods. 

(o) Voids : of these there are very few in the Disirict. 
They chieflj^ use herbs and metallic oxides called 
kiishtas. 

(4) Saiii/dsis : these are chiefly Hindu faqirs, who go from 
place to place treating venereal diseases, impotence, 
sterility and phthisis. They use very dangerous 
drugs such as arsenic and mercury, rarely gold 
chloride and occasionally herbs. Their chief places 
of resort are Tilla and Kitas where they assemble 
in large numbers from various parts of the country 
at the Baisdkhi fair. Many 23eople come to these 
2J laces to find some good Sanydsi and either take 
him to their homes or get medicine from him. To 
the same class lielong the alchemists who are believed 
to have the 2iower to turn cop2ier into gold and 
tin into silver, though the number of those who can 
really bring about a change is a fact which even 
those who believe in the possibility of this metallic 
transformation are in doubt. 

(5) Mnvlvis, or preachers in mosques: these also practise 
medicine. In old days instruction in certain medical 
books used to be given to MaalrV as part of their 
Arabic course. The practice, though now less in 
vogue, is not yet extinct, and every now and then 
one does meet a maiilri who has got a fair know- 
ledge of the inidai medicine. Some of them even 
know hoAv to do venesection. 
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These are the five chief groups of native practitioners in the inTj.’ 
art of healing. Those Avho practise surgery may also be briefly 
described. First among the.se is the common Barber. To a super- 
ficial observei- lie only appears as a trimmer of the cuticular 
appendages, but to one who knows him more fully he is also a 
surgeon. He can pull out a tooth with his crude zamhur (forceps), 
open an abscess, bleed for pneumonia, and perform scarification 
with his ever ready razor. Many a time he may be seen holding 
the forehead of a village boy on his knee and scarifying the nape 
of his neck, showing the black venous blood to the anxious mother 
as a proof that he has touched the di.seased spot. Some of them 
treat ulcers, generally using copper sulphate and wax as the basis 
of their ointments. 

Next to him comes the well known wrestler or Palilwdn, 
whose sole Ijusiness is to set fractures or reduce dislocations. In 
the village this duty often falls to the common weaver who is 
believed to be an expert in his art. Bone-setting is effected by 
extension and counter-exten.sion. To keep the broken ends in 
place a very dangerous procedure is adopted. A paste is made 
containing yolk of eggs, coriander powdei*, and some herbs called 
mtnddxah and This is painted over the broken part, pieces 

of bamboo .stick are placed on it lengthwise and over this another 
coating of the same stuff. The rule, or rather I should say the 
misrule, is to bandage tightly. Very often such patients are 
brought to the hospital with limbs either gangrenous from 
obstructed circulation or verging on mortification, and it falls to 
the lot of not a few of us eitlier to amputate or perform some less 
serious operation. Reduction of dislocations is always preceded 
by rubbing with sweet oil followed by manipulation. The patient 
is told to lie passive and the oj)eration continues for several 
days. 

The third specialist in surgery is the much reputed Rdical. Satiye 
His chief, or rather sole, practice is Ophthalmic Surgery. Many of 
us must have seen the spoiled eyes of patients who come to 
hospital for cataract extraction. He does not take the lens out, 
but simply pushes it back into the vitreous and after getting his 
fee, bandaging the eye, and making the patient count fingers, quietly 
makes away gmng directions that the eye is not to be ojiened for 
three days — time enough for him to be out of reach. Two places in 
this District are the head-quarters of Rdiralft, whence they go forth 
to distant countries, including even Africa and Central Asia. 

These are Mohra Kor Chashm and Shahan-ki-Dheri, both in the 
Ohakwal Tahsil. But his services are less and less in demand as, 
like the use of quinine, cataract extraction has now taken a well 
deserved hold on the popular mind. 

Next comes the common sweeper, who hawks in the streets 
for leech application : and mention must also be made of the 
women who come to cup patients with the hollow horns of certain 
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*inf j.’ animals. These latter place the horn on the part affected, suck 
0— j air out of it bj placing their mouth on tlie thin end and then keep 
® ■ it applied till the proper effect is produced. Under this head 

mention must also be made of the specialists in circumcision. They 
are commonl}^ barbers, but only those of experience attempt the 
operation. The principle is the same as our own, only no sutures 
are used. The mucous membrane covering the glans is forcibly 
pushed back. Bleeding is controlled by fine cow-dung which is 
dusted on the part, and an ointment is smeared over the wound. 
Water dressing is applied, if swelling appears. 

Another class of practitioners are known as JardJis. They go 
about from place to place with a small round box containing their 
instruments and dressings. They can remove necrosed bones by 
forceps and can dress various kinds of wounds and ulcers. 

Methods of These different groups having been described, a few examples 

by*Haiifms. may be cited to show how the knl-uiin treat the more common 
complaints. 

(1) Fever : this they say is the result of a certain poison in the 
blood. They give it several names, but the treatment is much the 
same in each case. In acute fevers, even when the temperature is 
very high, they will never put an3dhing cold on the head, saying 
that this treatment causes brain fever. Milk they do not prescribe, 
alleging that it contains fat and that fat is injurious during fever. 
The principle is to deplete the system and give vegetables and 
pulses. For chronic fevers they now allow milk and soup, perhaps 
from seeing us prescribe this diet without hesitation. For thirst 
they advise xJiiiihafx of tamarind and prune and nir/ ijiioziihdu. As 
regards the use of purgatives, they sometimes refuse them at the 
start, but generally permit them after some days. (2) Pneu- 
monia : venesection is the rulC^Avith old hahiinx. Food is the same 
as in ordinary fever, but opium is seldom permitted. (3) Plague : 
tonics for the heart and caustics for the hiibn arc generally prescribed. 
(4) Dysentery : purgatives and mucilaginous and demulcent 
drinks made from such drugs as isiifijiil [riinif<i(j(i orafa) are pres- 
cribed, when it is thought to be due to .sr//////?,?’ ; otherwise striu- 
gents like ginger, bael fruit or mango-seed, (-j) Cholera is 
believed to be the result of bad air. The treatment for this 
disease is eliminative in nature at the lieginning, and the drugs 
prescribed are nutmeg and cloves during the cold stage, tonics for 
the heart, opium, red pepper and axofrtido for controlling diarrhoea 
when excessive, ginger and sweet oil for rubbing on the body, with 
Ichichri (dal and rice) for food. Gram water is also given, and rice 
water to allay thirst. (6) Small-pox is thought popularly to be 
the manifestation of a goddess “ Mata Devi. ” It is believed to 
be due to the menstrual blood, which is sucked in by the child in 
titero. In cold climates this material is destroyed. Very white 
people and albinos escape. The treatment adojited is intended to 
cleanse the blood; liidhrak is given after rubbing it up in rosewater, 
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aiid pearls applied externally in tlic form of poxxder. Milk is given 
along v'ith /' to la-ing the pocks out. When the disease 

mature-! I’oast'ed gianu i.s gi\'en to caiiae <lesiccati(jn. (7) Tonsilitis-’ 
the treatment i.s as foil, I'.vs : — gargk of the pul)) of rasxin fistula 
boiled in milk, leecln's externally, and sjiaruar of mulberry inter- 
nally. The abscess is geiun-ally o])encd by the barber. (8) 

Gravel : the treatment ju escribed is directed to promote fulmi- 
nation, hot fomentation of popj)y-heads or /i7m.s7)-/7/ f.s-A, hot affusion 
on the kindneys, baths, saini-i-i/aJnal and Jan kh ir to dissolve the 
stone. Meat is avoided, (d) Gout : the cause is thought to 
be phlegm and wind in the system. Purgatives are first prescribed, 
afterwards ginger or tirdnuri or hannal taken internally; locally 
oils of the same drugs aiu' emj)loyed. Milk is avoided, meat and 
dal recommended. Rice is not {)rohibited. (lO) Syphilis : mercury 
and arsenic are the chief drugs em]jIoyed, with .sur.'v/y/nr/ZZa, rhrrrtfa 
papra and an it) internally as blood juirifiei’s. Foi’ local use carhu 
mu nldsa.iiij, and ]mvnt /rinri shell are i-ecommended. Salivation 
is thought to be highly beneficial, a.s it is believed that after this 
process the poison is not ti’ansmitted to otfspring, and sweating 
is similarly regarded, (fl) Dropsy: three kinds are commonly 
distinguished — (a) Windy {tatdi) or fi/mpanifis, (h) Ifdiuii or general 
anasarca, {<■) caHd or ascites. The disease is attributed to liver and 
stomach troubles. The ])rinciples of treatment may be summarised 
as folloAvs : — purgatii'cs like earners milk, milk of euphorbiaceous 
plants, rhubarb solution, an/ of l-aiurh mainch {malio). Diaphoresis 
is effected by placing the patient in a hot oven. Hot baths and 
diuretics such as anise and Idsui arf/s are also enjoined. Cures can 
be effected in the iuital s .ages of the disease, Imit not hater on. (12) 
Phthisis : a distinction is made between consumption, called tap 
dhp in which there is no luemoptysis, and sil in which there is 
hiemoptysis. Four stages are observed. First the fever stage, 
secondly disorders of the internal organs, thirdly the cough stage, 
and fourthly that of diarrlnca. The first two stages are curable, 
the third only rarely and fourth never. Cold and tar things like 
camphor, arri of milk, pearls and other tonics, I)arley-water, gram 
soup, dried turnips, and soups made from birds are generally 
prescribed. Opium is not usually permitted. 

Before closing this note a few ))oints about the popular ideas 

of treatment would not be devoid of interest. Popular 

methods of 

Cauterisation is the common treatment for enlarged spleen, treatment, 
sciatica and dee 2 )-seated pains. 

For ague cases another peculiar treatment is at times resorted 
to. A man, who is believed to be ex[)ert in that special method, 
places the cutting etlge of a sword on the enlarged organ and 
presses on it with all his force, reading something while keeping 
uj) the [ircssure. This is done sevt'ral times and it is said that the 
organ ymts reduced and blood clots are passed per rcctam. 
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For malarial fevers, to check the paroxysms a sort of charm 
is written on a leaf, commonly of hoitijdit, anti the patient is told 
to look at it till the attack is past. 

For neuralgia also a charm is written on a piece of paper 
which is doubled, and then hung over the eyebrow or other place 
affected. It is supposed that this expedient will effect a cure. 

For meningitis hot bread is bandaged on the head. 

Ram’s fat from the tail end is plastered on the head in cases 
of tetanus. 


In cases of general weakness nutmeg and almonds are pres- 
cribed as stimulants. 

Demons are thought to be the cause of man}^ obscure com- 
plaints, especially those attended by hysteria in any form. To 
wash the face of sick persons and especially to clean the eyes of 
children, when they are suffering from any sort of eye complaint, 
is strictly forbidden. Cow-dung poultices are always the first step 
towards hastening maturity in an abscess. Milk and (ihi are often 
taken by persons who suffer from stone in the bladder for their 
supposed anodyne and diuretic. Villagers frequently visit the 
tombs of saints before undergoing any serious operations. This is 
especially the case with chronic rheumatism and sufferers from 
• neuralgia. Ventilation is not at all favoured as a means to health. 
Putting bed covering over the patient’s face, surrounding him 
with numbers of friends, burning charcoal in the same room, all 
these are expedients, the efficiency of which it requires tact and 
persuasion to prove futile. Eveiy food stuff is believed to possess 
qualities either of heat, cold, dryness, or moisture, or a combina- 
tion of these four properties : and, when a medicine is prescribed, 
the mother will invariably ask whether it be hot or cold, etc. 

English medicines are generally believed to be hot and dry in 
their effects. 
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CHAP. IV. 


' Places of 

Interest. 

JMost of the places of interest in the District have already 
been referred to, and detailed notes on each are not now necessary. 

Only a short account of the more interesting places will be given. 

Attook. 

The importance of Attock is or was due to the commanding 
position of the fort, biiilt on a road overlooking the bridge-of- 
boats over the Indus, and therefore forming one of the chief 
defences of our line of communication with the Frontier. The 
bazar, formerly located within the fort, is now situated on the 
rocks below. Above Attock, the Indus is upwards of a mile in 
breadth, and from the rocks on which the station is built the eye 
wanders over a vast expanse of sand and water resembling an 
inland sea. A short distance above the fort it is joined by the 
Kabul river from the west, and their combined waters then force 
their way flowing with great speed, and broken at' one point into 
a tremendous whirlpool by the rocks of Jalalia and Kamalia, 
through the narrow rocky channel. Three miles below the fort 
is the magnificent iron bridge which conveys the North-Western 
Raihvay and, by a sub-way, the Grand Trunk Road over the river, 
and has thereby practically taken away the strategical value of 
the fort. The bridge is separately described below. 

At Attock the Indus was passed by Alexander by a bridge- 
of-boats built by Hepha3stion and Taxiles, his ally. The fort was 
built by Akbar in 1-581 A.D. on his return from an expedition 
against his brother Mirza Hakim, Governor of Kabul, who had 
invaded the Punjab. He gave it the name of Attak Banaras in 
contradistinction to that of Katak Banaras, the chief fort at the 
other extremity of his empire. General Cunningham believes the 
name to be of greater antiquity, and identifies its root with that 
of Taxila, and both with the name of the Taka tribe, who in 
ancient time seem to have held the country between the Margalla 
Pass and the Indus. At the same time Akbar established the 
ferry, and imported a colony of boatmen from Hindustan, the 
descendants of whom still live at Mallahitola, and enjoy the 
revenue of a village in Chhachh, which was granted by Akbar 
for their support. In 18P2 Ranjft Singh surreptitiously seized 
the fort from the Wazfr of Kabul, and it remained in possession 
of the Sikhs until the close of the first Sikh War. In 1848 it 
was gallantly defended by Lieutenant Herbert, but ulimately 
captured by the Sikh rebels. Since the close of that rebellion it 
has been occupied by the British troops. The present garrison 
consists of detachments from a battery at Campbellpur. The 
bridge was opened for traffic in June 1883, and is guarded by a 
detachment from one of the Native Infantry Regiments at Rawal- 
pindi, Till the railway bridge was completed, a bridge-of-boats 
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in the cold season and rains and a ferry in tlu' sinniner nsed to be 
St^est^ maintained over the Indus at Attock. Tlie ci'os.sin”’ is dangerous 
on account of a wLirlpool formed by tlie junction of tlie Kal)ul 
river with the Indus, which takes ])lace jn.st above, or almost 
opposite, Attock. Below the junction are two rocks, known by 
the names of Kamalia and Jahilia, which, jutting into the river, 
render the passage still more dangerous. Boats are not unfre- 
quently dashed against them. The names are derived from Kamal- 
ud-din and Jalal-ud-din, sons of tlie founder of the Roshnai sect, 
who were. flung from these rocks for adherence to their father’s 
heresy during the reign of Akbar. 


The principal merchants in tlie town are the Parachas, an 
enterprising Musalnuin race who penetrate into Central Asia, 
and there exchange Indian goods for those lironght by the Russians 
and others from China, Thibet and Tartary. The principal anti- 
quities are the fort, and a handsome tomb known as the 
The public buildings are the Church, the old ( ’onrt of the Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of tlie snb-di\ ision, Police station, staging- 
bungalow, two xai'dis and a school-house. 


V gave wav in lt)ol to a 


and 1901 is given in the margin. 


Year of census 

Persons. | 

.Alales. 

Foiiiiile.j. 

1868 

3,8+2 i 

2,3CC I 

1,476 

IfiSl 

4,210 1 

2,753 I 


1891 

3,073 : 

1,814 1 

1.250 

1901 

2,8J2 1 

1,760 

1,062 


notified area. The 
place is .steadily 
decaying. The po- 
])ulation as ascer- 
tained at the census 
enumerations of 
1868, 1881, 1891 


The Attock bridge consists of five spans of steel girders 
(Wipple Murphy type); two of these spans over the main channel 
of the river are fiOSi feet span, and the remaining three, through 
which water only pas.ses during the flood season, are 2o7^ feet 
span. The girders are 2-5 feet in depth, and the bottom of the 
lower beam is 111 feet above low water level; thus the top of the 
girders is 136 feet above Avater level. The rails are laid on 
the top of the girders ; beloAv is a sub-Aiay, metalled Avith asphalt, 
adapted for ordinary road tralhc ; it is id feet Avide and 18| feet 
high,- and will pass every description of A’ehicle or beast. The 
girders are supported on Avrought iron trestle j)iers consisting of 
four standards and four radiating struts grouped together, and 
meeting at the top in a Avrought iron entablature ; the standards 
and struts are braced togetlier horizontally at eA ery 25 feet in 
height, and there is also a diagonal A’ertical bracing betA\een each 
of the horizontal bracings. The .standards and sti-nts are founded 
on the solid compact rock forming- the iavj of the riA'er 
which has been cut aAAay to depths varying from 6 to 12 feet for 
their reception. No. 3 pier in mid-stream is founded upon a sub- 
aquan rock submerged with 6 or 6 feet of AV'ater even in the cold 
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season. In the cases of the other piers the rock was dry when 
the fonndrtions were constructed. As a protection against 
wreckage logs, and floating timber during floods, piers Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 are guarded with masonry ent-waters on their up-stream 
falls ; these cut- waters are 1 00 feet in height, and would protect 
the piers against accident fi-om any flood that has yet been 
recorded. The abutments are of solid limestone block in coarse 
masonry, very massively constructed ; local blue limestone has 
been used, but Taraki sandstone has been freely introduced in the 
arches, coigns, and cornices. Preparations for the construction 
of the bridge were commenced in 1880 ; and actual commencement 
was made in December 1881 ; by September 1882 the piers were 
completed; meantime, in July 1882, the erection of the first two 
spans (257| feet) of girders was commenced and they were com- 
pleted in August 1882 ; the fifth span of girders (also 2^7^ feet) 
was commenced in November 1882 and completed in January 
1883; the erection of the timber staging for the two large spans 
(3rd and 4th) was commenced in October 1882 and completed in 
March 1883 ; on the latter date the erection of the large girders 
commenced ; they were self-supporting by the end of March 1883, 
but not entirely co'mpleted before the end of April. The bridge 
was tested and reported ready for traffic on 12th and 13th May, 
and formally opened on the biilhday of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. 

CaJII’JJEIJ.PUR. 


Campbellpur is important as the District Head-quarters and as 
a cantonment. The adjacent village (Kamilpur) is a small place, 
inhabited by Sayyads, and of little interest. The Civil Station lies 
between the cantonment and the railway. The Civil Bazaar is 
built on a plot of land acquired by Government under the Land 
Acquisition Act and sold by auction for building sites. It is still 
growing very rapidly. The only buildings of importance are those 
recently erected in connection with the new District, the District 
Courts, the District Jail, the Civil Hospital, etc. The population as 

ascertained at the census 
enumerations of 1868, 
1881, 1891 and 1901 is. 
shown in the margin. 
The cantonment used to 
contain an Elephant 
Battery (formerly sta- 
tioned at Attock) and a Field Battery. The garrison now is one 
battery of Field Artillery, one company Garrison Artillery, one 
Ammunition Column and one Camel Corps. 


Year of census. 

Tersoiis. 

1 Males. 

females. 

1868 ... ... j 

' 1, 8.3,3 

1 

' 1.260 

57.3 

1881 

1,467 

9a3 

484 

1891 ... 

2, .5.16 

1,753 

803 

1901 ... ... 1 

3,036 

1,986 

l,0.'.O 


The Haro which flows close by the cantonment on the south 
affords fair fishing. Some shooting is to be had in the Kala Chitta 
Range, which is not far off. 
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Hazro. 

Hazro is a pretty little town of 9,799 inhabitants, situated in 
the middle of the fertile Chhachh valley lying between the Indus 
and the dry ravines and desolate sand-hills of the Canipbellpur 
plain. Its white mosques and sjiircs, relieved by occasional palm 
trees rising’ from the midst of waving fields, are visiljle from a 
great distance. The scene of the great battle in which, in A.D. 
1008, Snlbin Mahmud Ghaznavi defeated the united forces of the 
Rajas of Hindustan and the infidels of the Punjab with a slaughter 
of 20,000 men, it was afterwards fixed upon by some of the Pathan 
followers of that chieftain to be the site of their colony. Fre- 
quently looted in the unsettled times prior to British rule by Pathan 
marauders from the neighboniing hills and from beyond the Indus, 
it never attained any position beyond that of a large village, but 
has now greatly increased in size and prosperity. Grains of all 
kinds are collected from the rich country round about, and traders 
bring their wares from Yusafzai and the neighbouring independent 
territory. An excellent (juality of snutf is manufactured in large 
quantities. All these goods are exported in exchange for European 
piece-goods, indigo, etc. The town is nearly ' surrounded by a 
wall, and the bazars are neat and clean. Of public buildings, there 
are a police station, good school-house, dispensary, and a Municipal 
Committee house, which is occasionally used as a court. It is to 
be regretted that the North-Western State Railway does not pass 
close to the town, for though only a few miles distant, the road to 
the nearest station is an expensive one to maintain, owing to the 

it has to traverse. The 
population is half Pathan, 
half Hindu. The results 
of the census enumera- 
tions of 1868, 1876, 1881, 
1891 and 1901 are given 
It is diffi- 
ascertain the 


swampy nature of the country which 


Tear of census. 

Persons 

JIales. 

i Females. 

1 

1868 ... 

6,1-21 

3,183 

3,008 

1875 ... ... i 

7,950 



1881 ... ... i 

6,53.3 

3,130 

.3,103 

1891 ... 

7,-580 

3.991 

3,589 

1901 

9,799 

5,190 

1,009 


in the margin, 
cult to 


precise limits within which the enumerations of 1808 and 1875 were 
taken, and the accuracy of the figures for these years is doubtful. 


Hasax Abdal. 


The archmological remains of Hasan Abdal and the successive 
legends of Buddhist, Brahman, Muhammadan and Sikh origin 
which cluster round the sacred fountain have been described in 
the Historical Section, pp. 26-ol. 

The shrine of Panja Sahib crowns a precipitous hill about 
one mile east of the town, and at its foot stands the holy tank, a 
small square reservoir of pure water, generally full of fish. Dila- 
pidated brick temples surround the edge, while, on the west side, 
the water gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a rude 
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representation o£ a hand, ascribed by the Sikhs to their founder, 
Baba Nanak. The hill of Hasan Abdal has been celebrated for 
its beanty since the IMoghal times. To the south of the shrine, on 
the opposite bank of the Haro, lies the garden of Wah, formerly a 
resting place of the emperors on their way to the valley of Kashmir 
but now a mass of jnngle-clad ruins. Facing the garden, on the 
Hasan Abdal side of the river, a torn!) shaded by two ancient 
cypress trees covers the remains of one of Akbar’s wives. 

Fatteh Jaxo. 


Fatteh Jang is a large Aullagc of 4,921 inhabitants. It was first 
made the head-quarters of a tahsil in 1859 at the first Regular 
Settlement. It lies on the highroads from Rawaljiindi to Khnshal- 
garh and Kohat and from Rawalpindi to Kalabagh. 


district bungalow 


Petroleum is found at Sadkill, three miles away. There is a 
little trade in grain and vegetable, oils and some manufacture of 
leather, soap and Imnjis. Tlie tahsil, thana, dispensary and a 
are the only public buildings. The most con- 

spicions building is the 
house of Misr Ramjimal, 
which is a very conspi- 
cuous landmark from the 
surrounding country. 

The marginal table 
shows the variations in 


Yettr of census. 

Parsons, j -AUiles 

j Female.'. 

18G8 ... 

^ l.fifil ; 2,483 

2,179 

I8HI ... 

4.S7.'> ' 2.7::o 

2, 139 

1891 .. 

5.n'’9 2,7i() 

2 313 

1901 .. 

4.'<2o 2,531 

2,294 


population at the various census enumerations. 


Kot. 


Kot is the seat of the chief ftheba family. It lies on the 
Fatteh Jang-Kalabagh road and has a good district bungalow. The 
village itself is of no importance apart from the residence of the 
Gheba Sardar and the shrine of Bhai Than Singh, a saint of great 
reputation. A mile away are the ruins of the fort of Pehag where 
Rae Mohamed Khan Avas murdered by the Mallals. 

PlAMIGlIE]!. 


Pindigheb, the head-quarters of tlie tahsil of that name, is 
situated on the south bank of the Sil. It is the ancestral seat of 
the Jodhra Maliks of Pindigheb, by Avhom it was founded. It is 
the only place of any size in the tahsil, and situated as it is in a 
very Avild tract, it presents a pleasing appearance to the eye by 
contrast Avith its surroundings. There are a good many trees 
studded about, and, as Avater is near the surface, there are many 
Amgetable gardens and plantain trees, Avhich make it look like an 
oasis in the Avhite sand of the stream Avhich lies on one side of it. 
The houses are hoAvever p(jor and small, and there are no buildings 
of any iiu])ortance. Recently a house for the Assistant Commis- 
sioner and a court house have been Ijuilt, and the construction of 
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CHAP, rv. ^ btmgaloAV is under consideration. The nearest district bun- 
Places of galow at present is at Dandi, about a mile distant on the opposite 
Interest, stream. The talisil, the thana, a dispensary and a 

school are the other public buildings. 

The trade of the place is in country produce, grain, oil and 
wood. Country cloth, shoes and soap are manufactured and 
exported aci-oss the Indus. The railway has cai-efully avoided the 

~r town, and Jand, Basal, 

Females. Thatta and other places 

~ have profited at Pindi- 

4,092 gheb’s expense. But if 

4 i 279 Basal-Mandra Eail- 

4.232 n'ay is ever constructed 

the importance of the 
town is sure to increase. 
The population as ascertained at the census of 1868, 1881, 
1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin. 

Makhao. 

Makhad is a small town of 4,063 inhabitants, situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, in the south-west corner of the District. 
It is not now of much importance, but was formerly the terminus 
of the Indus Valley Flotilla, and as such of some consequence. It 
is, howeA'er, a curious and picturesque riA^erside town, built on a 
steep slope and exti-emely dirty. There is still a considerable 
amount of trade done from it on the Indus by the trading com- 
munity of Parachas. It had a Municipal Committee, a sardi and 
a police station, but no buildings of any importance. 

There is now no Municipal Committee at Makhad ; it existed 
for a short time, but haAung really no raiwit d’eti'e, and its exist- 
ence only intensifying the disputes Avhich rage continuoush^ 
between the Khan, the Pir and the Pai-achas, it has been abolished 
and Makhad has, therefore, lost its claim to be included as a town. 

Laaaw. 

LaAva is situated in the Tallagang Tahsil, near the Avestern 
border of the Distinct, and a few miles only to the north of the 
Salt Range and Mount Sakesar, in latitude 32 41'; longitude 720^ 
69'. Its population according to the census of 1881 is 6,245 : but 
it has since risen to (5,248 in 1891 and 6,458 in 1961. LuAva is a 
large Aavuti village, and its inhabitants are almost exclusiA'cly agri- 
culturists. There are four or five rhaiidhi is, and party faction is 
rife. The population is mainly concentrated in the central village, 
though the or <»utlyiug liamlets, which are included in the 

census of the town, are very numerous, and scattered over the 
area of 135 square miles, which forms the village domain. There 
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is a police station at Lawa, also a 
useful. 


dispensary : both are very 
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Tallagang. 


Tallagang is the head-quarters of a tahsil, situated in the 
southern portion of the District, latitude 72’ 28'; longitude 32’ 66'. 
Population numbered 6,236 in 1881, 6,236 in 1891, and 6,705 in 
1901. The town is an unpretentious collection of native houses 
without any building of importance. It has a single hizdr, a grain 
market, a police station, school house, dispensary and a circuit 
bungalow ; the latter is a w'ell-built and lofty building, with ample 
accommodation. There is a tank with a garden, about half a mile 
south of the town, supported from local funds. This tank is of 
large dimensions, and contains an unfailing supply of water, to the 
great comfort of the town, inhabitants and neighbourhood. 

There was at one time a klnnicipal Committee but it was 
abolished in 1886. 

There was also a cantonment at Tallagang for some years, 
but in 1882 it was finally abolished. 

The town was founded by a chief of the Awan tribe some 
260 years ago, and, since its foundation, has been the seat of 
administration of the neighbourhood, at first under the Awans, 
then under the Sikhs, and now under British rule. It possesses 
some commercial importance as a local centre of trade : the town 
is healthily situated in a dry plateau, well drained by ravines. 
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